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THE DECLINE OF COBDENISM 


‘Hurran! Hurrah! the Corn Bill is law, and now my work is done.’ 
So wrote Richard Cobden to his wife just fifty years ago: on the 26th 
of June, 1846. It is perhaps fortunate for the earnest and sanguine 
champion of the Manchester School that he did not live long 
enough to take part in the chastened festivities with which a few of 
his followers have endeavoured to celebrate the ‘jubilee’ of Peel’s 
great measure of fiscal revolution. Assuredly if his work was done in 
1846, he would have been forced to acknowledge that a good deal of 
it has been undone by 1896. Indeed, as the Cobdenite jubilators 
have sadly to admit, the time is one singularly unpropitious for 
rejoicing on their part. The half-century, during which the system, 
described by the somewhat misleading name of Free-trade, has been 
the prevailing and official economic religion in England, has only served 
to shake the faith of the orthodox in this country, without in the 
smallest degree converting the heretics elsewhere. Fate has un- 
kindly arranged a most dramatic array of events to show how limited 
is the progress which the principles of the Anti-Corn-Law Leaguers 
have made. We are in the full flood tide of Protectionist reaction, 
and it is 1 tide which did not begin to flow yesterday, and shows no 
sign of «bbing to-morrow. France—the country of Bastiat and 
Michel Cl evalier, the peculiar object of Cobden’s interest and patron- 
age—has provided herself with a Premier who is understood to be more 
resolutely »rotectionist than any other ofher public men. The United 
States, the constant theme of envious eulogy from the old Manchester 
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School, is extremely likely to confer the Presidency on the politician 
whose name stands for the most savagely restrictive tariff of our 
times. Germany, which pronounced for Free-trade before England 
did, now occupies herself in putting on a fresh duty against the 
foreigner or giving a fresh bounty to her own producers every year. 
There is hardly one of our colonies which does not live under the shelter 
ofa high tariff ; and the solitary fragment of consolation the English 
Cobdenite can find is that a Conservative and defiantly Protectionist 
Ministry in Canada has just been beaten at the polls by Liberal 
opponents, who, however, have shown no disposition whatever to 
become Free-traders in the English understanding of the term. So 
much for that ‘ civilised world’ which Manchester was to have con- 
verted long ago. And in England itself the Protectionists are no 
longer a party obscure, discredited, half disgraced. It has ceased to 
be a mark of mere intellectual obtuseness—as if one should express 
doubts on the law of gravitation, or the accuracy of the multiplication 
table—for a man to profess a liking for import duties on other 
articles besides wine, spirits, tobacco, dried fruits, cocoa, and tea, 
which things may lawfully be taxed according to the true Cobdenite 
faith. On the contrary, Protection raises its head again, open and 
unabashed ; it is vocal on the platform, it is felt at elections, and in 
Lancashire itself— nay even in Manchester, which was the Mecca of 
Free-trade, and in Birmingham, which may be called its Medina, 
since it received the prophet John Bright when the Holy City had 
cast him out—it is probable that, if a popular vote could be taken, 
the Free-traders would be left in a minority.' To crown all, one 
of the most able and popular party leaders of the day, a Minister 
holding the seals of a Secretary of State, has publicly and 
emphatically given encouragement to the scheme of a Customs 
Union for the British Empire. Mr. Chamberlain’s great speech at 
the Chamber of Commerce dinner on the 9th of June, following on 
his previous speech to the Canada Club earlier in the year, shows the 
rate at which we are advancing—or retrograding, as some angry 
critics may prefer to say. The Colonial Secretary disclaims any 
liking for protection ; on the contrary, his aim is to break down tariff 
barriers within the Empire. But we have certainly moved far from 
the hide-bound Cobdenite era, when a Minister of the Crown can 


' *Etrange revirement des esprits ! Manchester est précisément la ville aujourd’hui 
ov renait la réaction économique dans la Grande-Bretagne; on y vante le fair trade 
ou la réciprocité, au lieu du free trade ou libre-échange. Si des élections se faisaient 
aujourd’hui 4 Manchester et que les candidats fussent, d’une part, Cobden, l’apétre 
du libre-échange, de la paix, de l'autre M. Balfour, le représentant de la politique 
impériale et de l’empirisme économique, la cote des paris serait sensiblement plus 
favorable au second qu’au premier, et le résultat n’apparaitrait guére comme douteux. 
L’ame de Cobden pourrait errer dans la Grande-Bretagne sans étre assurée d’y trouver 
une seule ville restée complétement fidéle a l'ensemble de ses principes.—M. LERoY- 
B&AULIEU (in Cosmopolis for June 1896). 
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talk, to an applauding audience of merchants and traders, of Great 
Britain placing moderate duties upon corn, meat, wool, sugar, ‘and 
perhaps other articles of large consumption,’ when sent to us by 
foreigners. 

To do them justice, the Cobdenites themselves are well aware that 
they are in a situation which demands what Bacon calls ‘ hearse-like 
songs,’ rather than the minstrelsy of triumph. No longer are they 
the Cocksure School, as they have been harshly called. The big 
drum and the brass trumpet have given way to rather pathetic fluting 
in the minor key. The Cobden Jubilee has furnished occasion for a 
re-issue of Mr. John Morley’s excellent Life of the hero of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League.’ It is interesting to notice the complacent tone 
of assured and unshaken success which Mr. Morley, writing fifteen 
years ago, adopts, and then to contrast it with the depressed apolo- 
getics of the latter-day panegyrists. Take, for instance, Mr. Courtney 
at the Greenwich dinner of the Cobden Club :-— 

They might confess that a country might be prosperous although it had adopted 
a protective régime. It was prosperous not because of Protection, but in spite of 
it. They might also confess—though, perhaps, this was a harder statement to 
accept—that the population and commerce of a country might dwindle though 
that country had adopted Free-trade. In our own country certain portions had, 
under our Free-trade régime—he did not say in consequence of it—diminished their 
populations, and had also suffered a diminution in their commercial transactions. 
And what was possible of a part of this country in respect to the whole might be 
possible of this country also in respect to the rest of the world. The time might 
come when, although we had adopted and should continue to maintain the prin- 
ciples of Free-trade, our position might not be unchallenged, our population might 
have to undergo a decline, and our commercial position in the world might indi- 
cate some falling off. But when that happened, if it was to happen, it would not 
be in consequence of Free-trade.* 

A ‘hearse-like’ paan indeed! Mr. Courtney himself, in his very 
hour of jubilation, is evidently more in the mood to bury Cesar than to 
praise him. No wonder M. Leroy-Beaulieu, one of the few Continental 
publicists of eminence who is still a professed Free-trader, is even more 
despondent. All he can say is ‘il reste quelques traces des efforts 
de Michel Chevalier et de Cobden ;’ and he tells us ‘il serait excessif 
d’en désespérer.’ We need not quite despair! Chill encouragement 
this for an army which its chiefs used to tell us was to march from 
victory to victory, and would presently encompass the world with its 
irresistible legions. 

It is needless to spend words on this point. Most people will be 
ready to admit that Free-trade is regarded with great and ever- 
growing disfavour everywhere, and is no longer supreme even in the 
ovinions of Englishmen. It is more profitable, if less easy, to 
attempt to discover the causes of this strange and striking revulsion. 


2 The Life of Richard Cobden, by John Morley. In 2 vols. Jubilee edition. 
(London: 'T. Fisher Unwin, 1296.) 
® See Mr. Courtney's speech as reported in the Zimes of June 27. 
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The Cobdenite doctors, who recognise the symptoms, give different 
names to the disorder. Mr. Courtney thinks the set-back is due to 
the exaggerated expectations of the earlier Free-traders. They had 
been too sanguine, and hence had naturally suffered disappointment. 
They thought the repeal of the Corn-laws would abolish pauperism 
and want, and are discouraged when they find that it has done 
nothing of the sort. M. Leroy-Beaulieu is inclined to think that the 
root of the evil is to be found in the depression of agriculture every- 
where, owing to increased production and falling prices. Herr 
Theodore Barth,‘ who is one of the Free-trade deputies in the 
German Reichstag, puts it all down to the comprehensive wicked- 
ness of Prince Bismarck. But these are unwarrantably ‘short 
views,’ even if they are true, as far as they go. No doubt 
there is a good deal in Mr. Courtney’s theory. Free-trade has 
undeniably been a disappointment : nowhere more so than in the 
only country which adopted it with something like enthusiasm. 
Every theoretical argument in its favour is as good as it ever 
was. Rightly considered, the doctrine is no more than an appli- 
cation to the conditions of international barter of Adam Smith’s 
famous demonstration of the advantages of the division of labour. 
No one who has once mastered that not very complicated proposition 
in economics can have any doubts as to its general truth. But to 
reiterate the soundness of general rules of science is not of much use 
when you come to apply their results in a particular case. An 
engineer who found that his dams were leaking and his embankments 
crumbling away would be insufficiently aided by being told to go 
and study the elementary proposition in hydrostatics which teaches 
that water tends to find its own level. ‘I know that,’ he might reply ; 
‘and I have now to consider whether it is advisable to counteract the 
tendency in question, and if so by what methods.’ The Englishman 
of the present generation, brought up, as most of us have been, on 
the ‘orthodox’ economics, is rather in that condition. He may bequite 
ready to admit the validity of many of the generalisations of his teachers, 
but he turns to experience to inquire whether they have worked out 
for his benefit. He asks himself, more and more anxiously every 
year, whether facts do really bear out the contention that Free-trade 
at home (coupled with Protection everywhere else) has made him 
more prosperous than he might have been without it. The old- 
fashioned Cobdenite gives him the easy old-fashioned answer. ‘ Are 
not you,’ he says, ‘a great deal wealthier than you were in the forties ? 
Don’t you own more ships, more railway trains, more steam-engines, 
more blast-furnaces, more looms and spindles, than you did fifty years 
ago? Have you not got more money in the bank, and don’t you 
receive more interest from your investments held abroad? Then 


* See his article in Cosmopolis for June, ‘Ein Jubilium des Freihandels und der 
Demokratie.’ 
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what more do you want, and how can you deny that Free-trade has 
done you all the good in the world?’ This is the substance of the 
vindication which Mr. Villiers—that venerable champion of the Re- 
peal struggle, whose name no Englishman of any party can mention 
without respect—addressed to the Cobden Club on the morrow of their 
festival. He summarises rapidly the progress which England has 
made since 1846—the cheapening of commodities, the rise of wages, 
the decline of pauperism, the increase of savings, the expansion of 
exports and imports—and attributes it all to the beneficial operations 
of Free-trade. His catalogue suggests the inevitable question : 
Have not other nations, which are not Free-traders, grown in wealth 
and civilisation and commerce ? We know very well that they have. 
‘The benefits of mechanical science, of easier commu ication, of im- 
proved means of production, of education, of sanitation, of a progressive 
civilisation generally, have not been withheld from States which tax 
their imports. Mr. Villiers credits Free-trade with that cheapening 
of food which is mainly due to the opening of virgin territory and 
the lowering of freights, and with that expansion of foreign trade which 
is the result of a long effort of industrial activity that has not been 
confined to Britain. He might almost as well say that it is owing 
to Free-trade that young ladies ride bicycles and old gentlemen no 
longer get drunk after dinner. 

We have shared in the industrial and commercial activity of an era 
of astonishing material progress. That is true. But the question 
which Englishmen ask themselves, with an ever-growing anxiety, is 
whether we have had our fair share, and whether we are now advan- 
cing as fast as our rivals. They know that in the protected period— 
‘before Cobdenism was by law established—they had a commanding 
superiority. Mr. Villiers gives figures to show how small, compared 
with what it is now, was the foreign trade of Britain in the earlier half 
of this century. Small—yes; but how vast compared to that of our 
rivals! Not in one great trade, but in many, we had an unchallenged 
and, as it appeared, unchallengeable lead. In shipping, in cottons, in 
metals, in cutlery, in hardware, in machinery, England seemed 
beyond competition. Great is the change to-day. The competitors 
who have deliberately rejected what Mr. Villiers calls ‘the inestimable 
blessings of freedom of trade’ are overtaking us with long strides ; 
nay, in some vital cases have caught and passed us already. In his 
striking little book, Made in Germany, Mr. Ernest Williams, with 
facts and figures plucked from the Official Returns, shows how far 
and fast the process is going. Already Germany is abreast of us in 
the production of iron and steel ; America has long since passed us ; 
little Belgium is gaining on us rapidly. The German export of iron 
‘and steel rose from 957,000 tons in 1890 to 1,439,000 in 1894; the 
English export in the same period fell from 2,700,000 to 1,735,000. 
Even our carrying trade is menaced. We no longer own the first 
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shipping port in Europe. Liverpool has been passed by Hamburg, 
and it looks as ifit would presently be passed by Antwerp. Here are 
the figures of the last few years :— 


| 1885 1895 

} Tons Tons 

| Hamburg ‘ : ‘ ; 3 ; 3,704,312 | 6,256,000 
Antwerp ; ‘ . . : . 3,422,172 5,340,247 
Rotterdam. “ : é . ° 2,120,347 | 4,038,017 | 
Bremen . ‘ : : ‘ ; : 1,289,399 2,184,274 


| | 
gS cS | 
ae eT er gh “USP re | 


10,536,230 17,818,538 


5,965,959 


Ten years ago Liverpool was the first port in Europe. Now she is the 
second—soon, apparently, tobe third. And here is the general sum- 
mary of the situation as given by Mr. Williams: 


counties - — me — ' 


In ’72 the total declared value of British and Irish produce exported from the 
United Kingdom was 256,257,347/.; in 95 it had sunk to 226,169,174/.; and in 
the meantime the population of Great Britain and Ireland had grown from 
31,835,757 to 39,134,166. The market is bigger, the ability to supply the market 
is greater; but, whereas the proportion per head of exported British produce was 
81. 1s. Od. in ’72, it had sunk to 5/. 11s. 3d. in 94. 


Such facts as these go a long way to explain the lukewarmness 
towards Free-trade which Mr. Courtney notices. Free-trade England 
stands worse than she did twenty-three years ago. No wonder 
Englishmen are puzzled and angry, and look curiously at the 
protected foreign countries which are reducing the lead we still hold 
so fast. If that is what is happening under Protection, says the 
man of business, may not there after all be ‘something in it’? 

But if this disappointment and discouragement, this uneasy feel- 
ing that all is not well with our industrial condition, goes far to 
account for the growing impatience with which the ‘ orthodox’ poli- 
tical economy, based on Free-trade and free competition, is regarded 
by many Englishmen, it is not the sole cause of the revulsion. 
There are other forces at work, more impalpable, but not less efficient. 
The antagonism towards Free-trade is, in fact, only part of a much 
larger movement. The reaction against Cobdenism is no more than 
a manifestation of that general revolt against the theories and the 
ideals of the older Radicalism which is characteristic of our time. 
For, after all, Free-trade is only the expression, in the economic 
sphere, of that spirit of laisser-faire and exaggerated individualism 
which dominated English politics during the middle period of the 
present century. To see in this revolt nothing but the ignorance of 
persons too indolent to master the rules of economic science, or the 
mere selfish greed of a class of producers anxious to grow rich at the 
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expense of the community, is to be blind to the signs of the age. 
No doubt ignorance and cupidity bear their share in swelling the cry. 
They have their part in most movements, and were not wanting in 
the Anti-Corn-Law agitation. But the sceptics of Free-trade include 
many who have nothing to gain by Protection, and many who do 
not require to go to school again to learn their political economy. 
There is nothing cryptic or abstruse about that study, as it was 
formulated by the ‘classical’ teachers. Some of the people who talk 
of it most glibly, with the fluency gained from cheap text-books and 
popular lectures, are probably not aware that a new political economy 
working by the historical method, and based on an elaborate collec- 
tion and analysis of facts, is even now in the making. When it has 
grown beyond its infancy it will be in the way of giving us a real 
science of economics, which will be founded on induction and the 
observation of phenomena, not on @ priori generalisations, like the 
political economy which Adam Smith derived from the highly specu- 
lative writings of Hume and the French Physiocrats. As for those 
generalisations, so far as they are axiomatic—based, that is, on such 
facts of human nature and such circumstances of social life as are 
matters of common knowledge and common sense—there is no 
difficulty in accepting them; nor, I imagine, would any well- 
informed opponent of Cobdenism deny their validity. The economic 
justification of Free-trade, as has been said above, is, and always has 
been, complete. But what is justified economically is not necessarily 
defensible on ethical, social, or political grounds. The tendency of 
the old economists, and of the utilitarian liberalism which they inspired, 
was to lose sight far too often of this all-important distinction. 
They concentrated too much of their attention on the beauty of buying 
cheap and selling dear, which no doubt is a very good thing to do 
when you can ; but they took insufficient account of the numerous 
cases in which you neither can nor ought to pursue the process. 
This kind of sentence is perpetually recurring in the works of the 
‘ orthodox’ economists :—‘ In every country it always is and must be 
the interest of the great body of the people to buy whatever they 
want of those who sell it cheapest. The proposition is so very manifest 
that it seems ridiculous to take any pains to prove it.’ So says Adam 
Smith ; but in point of fact the proposition is by no means manifest. 
Although, no doubt, it is in a general way an advantage to most 
people to buy what they want as cheaply as possible, it does not in 
the least follow that it is, always and everywhere, a benefit for a whole 
nation, or a whole class of producers, or even for a single individual. 
In private trade it would hardly be considered politic to buy cheap 
from a rival whose very object in selling to you at a low price was 
to establish a business which in due time would destroy your own ; 
to say nothing of the innumerable ethical and sccial considerations, 
which may intervene to make cheap buying and dear selling not 
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merely injudicious but immoral. Cheapness my be attained by 
prison labour, or by sweating, or by oppression and corruption. Is 
it right to take advantage of these wrongs in order to make our 
purchases at the best possible rate for ourselves? Most people now- 
adays would answer the question in the negative without hesitation. 
The older economists were too anxious to put all business on a pure 
and unadulterated basis of profit and loss, as if politics and morals 
had nothing whatever todo with trade. They ignored, what Aristotle 
had taught long ago, that economics is not the same thing as money- 
making.’ Adam Smith is quite indignant at the thought that we 
could possibly want to give special encouragement to a people like 
the Portuguese, who were anxious to favour us. ‘As they give us 
their custom, it is pretended,’ he says loftily, ‘that we should give 
them ours;’ and he goes on to observe with much warmth that 
‘the sneaking arts of underling tradesmen are those worked into 
political maxims for the conduct of a great empire, for it is the most 
underling tradesmen only who make it a rule to employ chiefly their 
own customers ; a great trader purchases his goods always where they 
are cheapest and best, without regard to any little interest of this 
kind.’ In fact, according to this view, the ‘cash nexus’ is to be the 
only bond between individuals and between nations. To take into 
account considerations of policy, or friendship, or good feeling, is at 
best only the sneaking art of the ‘underling.’ The really large and 
business-like course is to buy cheap and to sell dear and leave every- 
thing else to take its chance. There was to be ‘ no damned sentiment’ 
about business ; for only when sentiment is eliminated can competi- 
tion exert to the full its beneficent activities.® 

It was the curious exaggeration of this same belief in the infallible 
virtues of unrestricted competition which made the Cobdenites, at 
times, not only anti-national, but anti-social. When the question of 


5 Odx F adr TH oixovomsiKy  Xpnuatiotixh. Aristot. Polit. i. 3, 2. 

® Very much the same kind of argument, and the same historical illustrations, are 
still considered conclusive by some old-fashioned Cobdenites. Lord Farrer, in a 
recently published pamphlet on what he calls the ‘New Protection Scheme’ of Mr. 
Chamberlain, writes these sentences :-— 

‘We have most of us heard of the mischiefs of the Methuen Treaty, which com- 
pelled Great Britain to givea preference to the heavy wines of Portugal; but what 
shall we say of a treaty which binds England to exclude the low-priced corn, meat, 
wool, and sugar of the United States, of Russia, and of Argentina, of France and of 
Germany, in order that she may obtain these articles at a higher price from Canada, 
India, Australia, and the West Indies? or what shall we say of a treaty which binds 
Canada and Australia to buy no articles from the United States or from China which 
those colonies can buy, though at a higher price, from Great Britain or from India ?’ 

One might answer Lord Farrer’s question by another—‘ What shall we say of an 
agreement between two houses of business, closely connected by family and financial 
relationships, to buy goods from one another where possible, even at a slightly higher 
cost, rather than to deal with rival firms trying their utmost to drive them from the 
markets?’ What we should say, we imagine, would be that it was a very sensible 
thing to do. 
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limiting the hours of labour in factories arose, Cobden, as is well 
known, was altogether adverse to the reform. He admitted that the 
grievance required aremedy, but he thought the operatives had it in 
their own hands. ‘I would,’ he said, ‘advise the working classes to 
make themselves free of the labour market of the world, and this 
they can all do by accumulating 20/. each, which will give them the 
command of the only market in which labour is ata higher rate than 
in England—I mean that of the United States. If every working 
man would save this sum, he might be independent of his employer.’ 
On the theory that one country is as good as another, that it matters 
nothing to the individual Englishman whether he lives under the 
Union Jack or under the Stars and Stripes, and nothing to the State 
whether it retains its own children or allows them to become the 
subjects of an alien Government, there is little to be said against 
Cobden’s remedy. But those who believe that it is advisable to render 
the conditions of life favourable to the inhabitants of a country, 
instead of inviting them to go and better themselves elsewhere, 
would hardly agree with the alternative which the Manchester School 
proposed to the Factory Acts of the late Lord Shaftesbury and his 
Conservative supporters. 

It was this view of the functions of the State and Society which 
turned so many people against the middle-class Liberalism of the 
Cobdenite era, even in the day of its predominance. The enlightened 
self-interest theory which Bentham bequeathed to the Manchester 
and Yorkshire agitators was repudiated by nearly all the deeper 
thinkers and nobler writers of the period—by Carlyle, by Kingsley, 
and by Ruskin, by Matthew Arnold and Tennyson, whether they called 
themselves Conservatives or Liberals. They saw (if the present 
writer may venture to quote some words he has written elsewhere) 
that under the cloak of this plausible theory unnumbered wrongs 
were comfortably nestling. They could not join in that deification 
of free contract and free competition, which made it a duty for the 
constitutions of a civilised country to hurl themselves upon one 
another with tooth and claw, 


Like dragons of the prime, 
That tear each other in their slime, 


struggling in the mud for the larger share of those ‘ utilities fixed 
and embodied in material objects ’ about which the Evangelists of the 
Gospel of Pelf and Self wrote so many volumes. They could not 
admit ‘that the greatest happiness of the greatest number’ was truly 
promoted by the unchecked, unregulated, freedom of a blind Indus- 
trialism, that brought not peace on earth but a sword, and carried a 
mimic civil war into every nation, every city, every household ; or that 
the first function of the State was to keep the ring while its subjects 
pummelled each other inside the ropes. This was the competitive 
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ideal, the philosophy of pig-wash, as Carlyle, in some of his most 
scornful sentences, called it. The author of Past and Present was 
one of those who altogether declined to believe that tle competitive 
theory was in accordance with his favourite Eternal Verities. ‘One 
thing,’ he says, ‘I do know: never on this earth was the relation of 
man to man long carried on by cash payment alone. If at any time 
a philosophy of Laisser-faire, Competition, and Supply-and-demand, 
start up as the exponent of human relations, expect that it will soon 
end’? 

It was the theory of which it has been said that it ‘ regarded men 
and women as if they were algebraical symbols of at best featherless 
two-legged animals provided only with a stomach and a pocket.’ 
The rise of modern Conservatism is largely the revolt against this 
soulless and lifeless doctrine. If it can be said it has gone hand in 
hand with the rise of Socialism, it must also be admitted that Socialism 
itself is in some sort a similar revolt, and that the mischievous lengths 
to which it attempts to push the action of the State have been pro- 
voked by the individualistic extravagance which almost refused to 
permit the State to exercise any ethical functions at all. 

No doubt the modern Cobdenite, though still all for unlimited 
Free-trade and unlimited competition, is not, as a rule, anxious to 
pose as a cosmopolitan and a peace-at-any-price man. He rather 
prefers to disclaim this doctrine as a mere personal idiosyncrasy on 
the part of the founder of this faith. But here Cobden was more 
consistent than some of his successors. His refusal to recognise 
national ideals was in accordance with the general tendency of his 
teaching and that of his sect. When Tennyson’s Maud appeared at 
the outbreak of the Crimean War, he had nothing but condemnation 
for the poem, and he thought the article in the Atheneum praising 
it merely ‘atrocious.’ * 

War was a nuisance because it was bad for trade. The ideal of a 


nation of shopkeepers could not be realised except in a state of 
peace : 


Peace sitting under her olive, and slurring the days gone by, 

When the poor are hovelled and hustled together, each sex, like swine ; 
When only the ledger lives, and only not all men lie; 

Peace in her Vineyard—yes! but a company forges the wine. 


Similarly Cobden had the feeblest belief in the greatness or stability 
of the British Empire. He was sanguine enough, sometimes, as 
everybody knows—in fact, absurdly optimistic in his prophecies as 


7 Carlyle, Past and Present, book iii. ch. x. 
8 It is worth noticing that Mr. Morley at any rate is so far faithful to the teaching 
of his master that he considers the politics of Maud barbarous, though he is too good 


a critic not to admit that the poetry is beautiful. (See Morley’s Life of Cobden, 
Jubilee edition, vol. ii. p. 173.) 
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regards the industrial future and the speedy triumph of his economic 
tenets. To imagine that all the nations of the earth would recognise 
the merits of ‘ enlightened self-interest ’ and regulate their external 
and internal dealings according to the standard of Manchester middle- 
class morality caused him no difficulty. But this sanguine temper 
disappeared when he came to deal with Imperial politics. Here his 
want of faith contrasts curiously with his optimism in economic 
matters. When the Indian Mutiny broke out he was at once con- 
vinced that the only policy before us was that of Scuttle. ‘I am, and 
always have been, of opinion that we have attempted an impossibility 
in giving ourselves to the task of governing a hundred millions of 
Asiatics. God and his visible and natural laws have passed insuper- 
able obstacles to the success of such a scheme ;’ and in any case, he 
asks characteristically, ‘ what advantage can it confer on ourselves ?’ 
What profit should we make out of it? As for the Colonies, he 
regarded them as a mere encumbrance, which we ought to be rid of 
as speedily as possible. When the British North America Act was 
first mooted, he could see no benefit in it because it held out no hope 
of relieving us from the expense and risk of defending the Colony 
from the United States—‘a task, by the way,’ he explains, ‘ which 
everybody admits to be beyond our power.’ If he had lived to the 
present year he would have discovered that a great many people, 
including the entire population of the Dominion of Canada, admit 
nothing of the sort. But Cobden adds that he cannot see what sub- 
stantial interest the British people have in this Canadian connection 
to compensate them for guaranteeing three or four millions of North 
Americans living in Canada against another community of Ameri- 
cans living in their neighbourhood. Hardly anybody now, except 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, who, after all, is chiefly interesting as a belated 
survival from the Benthamite era, talks like this. It is worth while 
comparing these humiliating words of Cobden with a passage in Car- 
lyle’s Latter-day Pamphlets, in which he exhorts us by no means to 
induce the Colonies to break away from us. Colonies, as he reminds 
us, are not to be picked off the street every day. ‘ Not a colony of 
them but has been too dearly purchased by the toil and blood of those 
we have the honour to be sons of; and we cannot just afford to put 
them away because McCroudy finds the present management of them 
costs money. Because the accounts do not stand well in the ledger, 
our remedy is not to take shame to ourselves, and repent in sackcloth 
and ashes, and amend our beggarly imbecilities and insincerities in 
that as in other departments of our business, but to fling the business 
overboard and declare the business itself to be bad ? We area hopeful 
set of heirs to a big fortune !’® 

It must be conceded that Cobden had no more confidence in the 
future and the magnanimity of other nations than in those of his own. 

® Latter-day Pamphlets, No. IV. 
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While the United States was engaged in its desperate struggle with 
sedition and rebellion, Mr. Cobden was one of those Englishmen who 
believed, with Mr. Gladstone, that the South had madea nation. ‘I 
cannot see my way,’ he writes, ‘through the American business. I 
do not believe the North and South can ever lie in the same bed 
again, nor do I see how the military operations can be carried into 
the South so as to inflict a crushing defeat.’ '° 

The notion that a people would go on fighting for abstract 
ideas, until a million or so of them had been killed off, and win in 
the end, failed to fit in with the Cobdenite scheme of human nature. 
And undoubtedly it is a little difficult for those who believe in En- 
lightened Selfishness as the mainspring of human action to under- 
stand why a man should go and get himself killed in vindication of 
a thing so intangible as the Constitution, and so unmarketable as the 
Flag. 

One may repudiate Cobdenism without any intention to assail or 
undervalue the personal character of the leading Cobdenites. Most 
of them were in many respects highly estimable men; and Cobden 
himself had a large share of the qualities which Englishmen rightly 
reverence. He was upright, honourable, and disinterested ; kindly 
and affectionate in his private life; an excellent father, husband, and 
brother ; sedulous in his work, simple in his habits, pleasantly free 
from ostentation and self-seeking ambition ; and no one can question 
his courage, or the conscientious industry and self-sacrificing energy, 
with which he served the cause of humanity, according to his lights. 
Many of his best qualities were shared by the other members of the 
group with which he was associated, and by his forerunners and suc- 
cessors. Earnestness, sincerity, and an unselfish zeal for the propa- 
gation of truth have been characteristic of the leaders of Economic 
Liberalism—of Adam Smith, Bentham, Ricardo, the Mills, Grote, 
Molesworth, and John Bright, to come no later. If they preached the 
Gospel of Self, it was assuredly not because they were personally more 
selfish than their neighbours ; if their economics were ‘ un-moral,’ it 
was not because they were otherwise than moral themselves. But 
the fact is their perverted ethics were largely due to the oddly 
theoretical character of the economical doctrine which inspired them. 
They prided themselves on being above all things ‘ practical men ;’ 
but the practical man (do we not see it every day ?), myopic from 
much bending over blue-lined ledgers, often discerns the realities 
of life more dimly than the philosopher who looks at the world 
through his study windows. Our free-contract Radicals forgot that 
their political economy was after all the merest a priori speculation. 
It is true their earlier doctors and preachers did not pretend that it 
was anything else. Adam Smith, for instance, and his masters, 
Quesnay and Turgot, described what might happen under purely 

” Morley, Life of Cobden, vol. ii. p. 389. 
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hypothetical and, as they thought, quite unrealisable, conditions, not 
what actually was happening, or would be at all likely to happen, in 
any society of which they had cognisance. The ‘ classical’ economics, 
which professes only to concern itself with tendencies and generali- 
ties, could be as unmoraland as doctiinaire as it pleased. It dealt 
with imaginary capitalists paying fictitious wages to unreal workmen ; 
with shadowy landlords drawing impossible rents from unsubstantial 
acres tilled by visionary tenants ; with a kingdom of Cockayne, peopled 
by moral monsters. Eye hath not seen the creatures who inhabit the 
‘orthodox’ economists’ fairy-land—the Consumer who is all stomach, 
the Labourer who is nothing but a hand and a pair of seven-leagued 
boots (wherewith he may ‘ transfer’ himself from Chinato Peru even 
as Capital calls him), and the rest. They are phantasms of the specula- 
tive brain—mere types and symbols and algebraical 2’s and y’s to do 
economic sums with, as indeed the more candid of their creators con- 
fess. Professor Walker, the great (and far from ‘ orthodox’) American 
economist, has pointed out that competition, as the regulator of all 
production and exchange, will only work effectively if it is ‘ perfect ;’ 
and perfect competition means not only that there must be no inter- 
ference with wages, prices, hours of labour, and the like by Government, 
but also that in buying and selling no question of sentiment, pa- 
triotism, national policy, friendship, custom, vanity, or tradition should 
arise. But that is only to say that ‘perfect competition’ cannot 
possibly exist anywhere but in the green Utopia of the Economic 
Cloudland ; it is too perfect for this grey imperfect earth. Now all 
this dealing in abstractions and hypotheses would not matter if it 
were confined to the professors, who, of course, know what the limita- 
tions of their science are. But a variety of circumstances caused it to be 
taken up bya large number of Englishmen without any limitations at all. 
Good men themselves, they pushed the competitive ideal, derived 
from the works of their theorists, to dangerous and immoral lengths. 
Fortunately for society, the movement had hardly set fairly in before 
the reaction came, and the larger part of our recent legislation has 
been shaped in direct antagonism to the principle of laisser-faire. 
Free-trade is only one application of that principle, and it took the 
firmest hold because it happened to be particularly well suited to the 
circumstances of a country, which only wanted to get its raw materials 
cheap in order that it might sell its manufactured goods where it 
pleased, and could ask its own price for them. Buying cheap and 
selling dear is uncommonly good policy if you are lucky enough to 
have almost a monopoly of a great many articles, which everybody 
must purchase from you because they cannot get them elsewhere. 
But Free-trade is no more sacred than any other part of the political 
creed to which it owes its origin; and if it is to maintain itself, it 
must show clearly that it is justified by actual results at the present 
time. It is not to the purpose to prove that it suited us in the 
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‘fifties and ’forties; still less to quote ‘ Political Economy’ against 
it, as some speakers and writers do: not very honestly, since, as 
well-informed persons, they must know that the authorities they 
refer to, though they may impose on the crowd, are not now accepted 
unquestioningly in the schools. They are, of course, aware that there 
is no longer an orthodoxy in political economy; and being, as they 
must be, familiar with the works of Cairnes, Cliffe Leslie, Cunning- 
ham, Walker, Jevons, and Marshall, if not with those of Le Play and 
Roscher, they should not treat the Smithian political economy as if 
it were an accepted and unshaken scientific system, instead of a set of 
rules, generalisations, and personal opinions, some of which are still 
considered valuable, while others are absolutely discredited. Nothing 
has done more to accelerate the decline of Cobdenism among the sort 
of educated people who were once rather pleased to be considered 
‘Academic Radicals’ than the extraordinary refusal of its leaders to 
recognise the results of modern economic thought. The world has 
not stood still since John Mill published his Principles of Political 
Economy, or even since the late Lord Sherbrooke ‘ completed the 
work of Peel’ by his entirely unnecessary and superfluous abolition 
of the shilling metage duty on corn. It is possible that if Cobden 
were alive to-day, and face to face with the conditions of latter-day 
industrialism and international competition, he might be a Cobdenite 
no longer. It is certain that so acute an explorer of the currents of 


public opinion would have perceived that such projects as that of an 
Imperial Customs Union would have to be dealt with on their merits, 
political and social, as well as financial. And he would have under- 
stood that they could not be disposed of by being called ‘ veiled 
Protectionism,’ or by an appeal to an economic pontificate that has 
lost its sanctity. 


Swwney Low. 





THE GOD WHO PROMISED VICTORY TO 
THE MATABELE 


In the despatches daily reaching us from the scene of the native 
rebellion in Rhodesia, frequent mention is made of ‘Mlimo,’ the 
mysterious and evidently influential being who has ordered the 
Matabele to rise against the white man, and promised them victory. 
Any information about this Mlimo and the religious beliefs of the 
Matabele will probably be acceptable to the British public at the 
present juncture ; I shall, therefore, in this article attempt to impart 
some facts upon the subject which I happen to have learned, some- 
what in the order in which the knowledge came to me, and it will be 
seen that we have to do with a phase of one of the oldest and most 
widely spread faiths in the world—something worth our study, both 
from a political point of view and from that of the history and 
growth of human religious thought. 

On the 27th of March, 1895, I was engaged in surveying that 
part of Matabeleland where the murdering of white men, women, 
and children began nearly a year afterwards. I was encamped at the 
foot of the peaked mountain called ‘Ghoko,’ between Gwelo and 
Belingwe. I had a trigonometrical station on the peak, and close by 
my camp was the kraal of Legulube (‘the pig’), who has since joined 
the rebellion. He was one of the Amalozi tribe, but had become 
quite Matabele, and had been promoted to be an induna of 
Lobengula’s. I engaged lads from the kraal to carry my instru- 
ments up to the top of the peak. In a wood near the summit I 
happened to catch a glimpse, between the trees, of a structure which, 
at first, I took to be one of the Zimbabwe-like ruins with which the 
country abounds. I was reading Bent, and on the look-out for such 
ruins, but presently I perceived that it was a newly-built hut of a 
very curious construction. Sitting down to rest near the very top of the 
peak, I pointed down at the hut and asked one of the lads: ‘ What is 
that peculiar-looking house?’ He answered gravely, ‘It is the 
House of God’ (Mlimo). Now, in order to elicit truth from a native 
it is always well to avoid putting a leading question, so I went on 
asking gently, as if ignorant and wishing for information: ‘Who is 
Molimo?’ He replied earnestly and ingenuously : ‘ Don’t you know ? 
Molimo made the whole earth—these trees—everything.’ 

187 
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Q. ‘But who made the house ?’ 

A. ‘We, all of us. He sent his messenger to us all, the people 
round Ghoko, telling us to build the house there, and we did so, 
under the direction of the messenger.’ 

Q. ‘Who was the messenger? Is he here ?’ 

A, ‘His name is Lusélé Simpindi; he is down there at that 
kraal.’ 

Q. ‘And where is God ?’ 

A. ‘He is at Matojeni, in a rock. No man has seen him at any 
time, but he speaks to people in all languages, to each in his own 
tongue. If you spoke to him, he would answer you too in your own 
language.’ 

Q. ‘What is the use of making him a house here if he lives at 
Matojeni ?’ 

A. ‘Because he is very kind to people who serve him, so we 
built his house as he ordered us to do, and the women and girls come 
up every day to keep it in order, according to his commands.’ 

Q. ‘How does Molimo show his kindness ?’ 

A. ‘He makes one happy and fortunate in many ways, and some- 
times, to one who has served him well, he gives a wife.’ 

Q. ‘ Where does he get the wife from to give to the man ?’ 

A. ‘Parents take their little girls by the hand and lead them to 
Molimo, and call out: ‘God, here is our child ; we come to give her 
to you,’ and God sends his messengers, and they take the little gir) 
and bring her up till she is given in marriage.’ 

I went down later to look at the hut, and noticed that there was 
quite a footpath already worn by the steps of the women and girls 
who came up daily to keep it in order. It was about twelve feet in 
diameter, and formed by planting tall boughs upright in a circle in 
the ground and bending them towards and over each other in the 
centre, so as to form a dome, which was thatched, Zulu-fashion, from 
the top to rather more than half-way to the ground, with slightly 
projecting eaves. Below the eaves the walls were converted into a 
sort of open wicker-work by surrounding them with rings of twisted 
grass, about two inches thick, tied by means of thin bark to the 
uprights at intervals of about two inches. In front was an arched 
doorway some three feet high, and inside, with a similar doorway, 
was a circular inner chamber formed of perpendicular sticks plastered 
over with mud. This chamber was perfectly dark inside, while the 
outer space round it was lighted through the open-work wall. Two 
calabashes of water stood at each side of the doorway in the outer 
compartment, and one inside the inner door, and the floor had been 
freshly ‘smeared.’ Near the hut stood a tall tree, and against its 
trunk were placed three sticks four feet high and forked at the 
top, the branches which forked having been cut off to about four 
inches in length. Round the fork at the top of the sticks were some 
narrow strips of bark entwined snake-wise, the effect remizding one 
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forcibly of the ‘caduceus’ of Mercury in the old representations, 
with which, indeed, as I shall show, they are apparently absolutely 
identical. 

My servant ‘Jim,’ a colonial-born Pondo, who had accompanied 
the pioneers in their first expedition, as well as Jameson’s column 
throughout the war, told me then that he first heard of the 
Molimo of the country when travelling with Mashona or Makalanga 
natives near Victoria. A bright meteor had shot from west to east 
across the sky, and a native at once called out: ‘ There goes Molimo, 
home to Matojeni.’ On inquiring who ‘ Molimo’ was, Jim learned 
that he was the god of the natives of those regions, who inhabited 
them before the invasion and conquests of the Swazi and Matabele. 
The last ruling sovereign, or ‘Mambo,’ of these people was of the 
priestly tribe of the Amalozi, still looked up to by the others with 
veneration. His seat of government was at the great ruins near the 
source of the Shangani (where cannon were discovered and a 
quantity of bullion, &c., dug up by Messrs. Burnham and Ingram), 
Matojeni, where the oracle of Molimo is heard, is situated about 
twenty-five miles south-east of Bulawayo, and consists of a cavern in 
rock, like so many of the ancient oracles. Umsilikaze made use of 
this oracle and propitiated the god of the country he had conquered 
by presents. These were always expected to be black in colour, 
whether cattle, sheep, goats, or blankets. Lobengula, the son of 
Umsilikazi, also made use of Molimo and sent his sister there to 
fearn her fate, which he duly accomplished by strangling her. The 
worship of Molimo among the Matabele, indeed, appears only in its 
most evil form, resulting in a political and cruel priestcraft. 

The morning after my ascent of the peak of Ghoko, Legulube 
eame to visit me. After chatting with him for some time and 
expressing the interest I had felt in hearing about the House of 
Molimo, I said that I should like to see the man who had brought 
the message from God. He was evidently disturbed by my request, 
and said there were four messengers, but they had all gone with 
messages to Chilimanzi and the other chiefs. I could extract nothing 
further from him about Molimo, and my having learned as much as 
I had the day before seemed owing to the mere chance of an habitu- 
ally inquisitive man having fallen in with an uncommonly ingenuous 
Kaffir lad, and his having caught sight of a queer-looking hut which 
might just as probably have escaped his notice. 

At another time my son saw three such sticks as I have described 
placed against the trunk of a tree near a Zimbabwe-like ruin, and 
asked tiie natives what they were for. He was told that they were 
used to pray for rain with. One day a very old and jolly Amalozi 
man showed me another such ruin near my line of route to the west 
of Ghoko. He called these ruins ‘ Arupanga.’ Walking round the 


ruin I came to a tall tree, and leaning against its trunk I saw three 
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forked sticks similar to those I had seen before, but in this instance 
the bark lay folded over the fork and flat against the sides of the 
sticks. I took the three strange emblems to him and asked him 
what they were for. He said, pointing to the strips of bark : ‘ This is 
meat. We pray for meat thus : and turning towards the ruin he cried 
in a tone of entreaty : ‘ A-ru-pan-ga! give us meat, give us meat that 
we may cut it with a knife!’ I said to him, ‘ You call these ruins 
Arupanga, do you speak to the stones?’ (Iremembered that Bent had 
stated that the natives did not revere the ruins at Zimbabwe.) He 
only repeated what he had said before. I again asked him : ‘ Do you 
address a person or these stones?’ Then he made a change ia his 
prayer, crying: ‘Mambo! Umlozi! give us meat that we may ext it 
with a knife!’ ‘Mambo’ means Lord, and the title Umlozi 
would naturally be given by one of the Amalozi to the chief of his 
own tribe. About these ‘ wishing’ or ‘ prayer’ sticks, I may mention 
that Bent speaks of having seen them in another part of the country, 
but peeled, and with the bark twisted round the top, while he heard 
the natives praying thus: ‘ Our knives are ready, give us meat!’ 

The native commissioner of Umtali, Mr. Nesbitt, told me that he 
came one day upon a hunting party in search of game with several 
such praying sticks, and that on his telling them that he had shot a 
buck and that they could have it, they immediately, in token of 
thanksgiving, cut such a stick, peeled off the bark and wound it 
round the top. 

While surveying in the neighbourhood of Ghoko, I had read 
Bent’s book, but I afterwards re-read it at Zimbabwe, when I became 
quite convinced that those ruins were once a temple erected to the 
all-Father and all-Mother, the Creator, as manifested in the genera- 
tive powers of Nature, by people connected in religion with the 
ancient Pheenicians and Arabians, a religion many other traces of 
which still exist in this country. There was probably nothing gross 
in their reverence for the generative principle, it was the result of 
their groping after the all-Father who had producec man and al} 
creation. I told a number of people, including officers of the 
Chartered Company, Mr. J. Dawson (now Captain Dawson), Mr. 
Selous, and others, of the evidence on which I had stumbled of a 
living and influencing religion, still utilised on occasion for political 
purposes, the workings of which were well worth watching. Mr. 
Dawson told me he had heard much of ‘ Molimo’ or ‘ Umlimo,’ and 
that once a rough white trader had gone to Matojeni and entered 
the sacred cave of the god. Searching it and finding nobody, he 
shouted mockingly to Molimo, and cursed and swore at him. After- 
wards he proceeded to Johannesburg, and was returning with his 
wagon and a load of goods when he was struck dead by lightning. 
When the Matabele heard of this, ‘You see,’ they said, ‘not even 
whites can insult our god with impunity.’ Politically considered, I 
think enough has been told to show that the priests of Umlimo will 
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require to be looked after in future to prevent more mischief being 
done through their means. Perhaps it would be well to blow up the 
sacred cave containing the oracle, but it is said that there are several 
places known where Molimo is to be heard. He must thus be con- 
sidered to be present in more places than one, if not everywhere. 
I once mentioned the above facts to my old friend the Rev. Frédéric 
Ellenberger of the French Mission in Basutoland, a country which I 
have long known intimately, and the government of which I ad- 
ministered at one time. I knew that all the Basuto and Bechuana 
tribes, whose traditions show that they emigrated from the North, 
were found by the missionaries to be worshippers of ‘Molimo’ in 
various ways, and that the missionaries adopted the name of ‘ Molimo’ 
for God. He told me that the worship of Molimo (Morimo, Modimo, 
&c.) was found to extend up to Lake Tanganyika at least, though 
not everywhere throughout the intervening countries. The early 
Portuguese discoverers mention it under different dialectic changes, 
as Mozimo, &c. A Jesuit missionary from the Zambesi told me that 
the people among whom he had been labouring prayed to Mozimo 
as intercessor with the Supreme Being, whom they called * Umlungo’ 
or Master, which is the name given to white men by many tribes. 
The language of Mashonaland will, I am told, take one all over the 
country, from far north of Nyassa land down to near Delagoa, though 
a wave of Zulu invasion and language has passed northward through 
those countries. Mr. Ellenberger, from his critical knowledge of the 
Basuto language, explained to me what he believes to be the 
etymology of the word ‘ Molimo,’ pronounced Modimo by the Basutos. 
He says the root word dimo is an almost obsolete word, appearing 
sometimes as the name ofa man, and that it means hidden, invisible, 
mysterious. 

It is found in the words: 

Modimo, God, the unseen spirit. Plural Medimo. The plural 
Ba-dimo, the unseen persons, 7.¢. the spirits of ancestors. 

Le-dimo, a hidden person. Plural, Madimo, a euphemism 
(according to the genius of the language, which avoids shocking ex- 
pressions) meaning man-eaters or cannibals, people who hide to entrap 
man for food and devour it in secret caves. 

Ho-dimo, upwards, towards the invisible world. 

Lehodimo, the invisible world, the sky, the heavens. 

Dimila, to reveal the unseen (to un-hide, the termination ola 
denoting the reverse action of a verb). 

This etymology may not be traceable in the Mashona language, 
but may, none the less, be the correct one, the Basutos having carried 
it with them in their migration southward, from the present Mashona 
or Makalanga country. The Mashonas themselves may not retain it, 
though it explains the fundamental meaning of the name of the 
object of their worship. In the same way the Bechuana tribe called 
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Ba-tsipi, the men of iron’(or those who reverence iron tribally), know 
nothing of the reason of the words they use when praying for success 
in the chase. ‘0 Thou of the broken leg,’ they ery, ‘ thou who didst 
fall from heaven, give us food!’ This is evidently a hymn descended 
to them through thousands of years. Hearing such things carries 
one back into the times of the ancient classics, as I felt once in ’74 
when hearing a case as British Resident in the Wanskei. It was a 
charge of murder for alleged witchcraft against Umhlonhlo, the chief 
of the Pondomisi, and a woman giving evidence told me how, in the 
subsequently murdered woman’s hut, where the lightning spirit 
had enveloped her, she had, in her sleep, been embraced by the 
‘ thunder bird,’ the eagle, the veritable bird of Jupiter Tonans, which 
produced a sort of possession, by the power of lightning, the worst 
effect of witchcraft. I may explain that the murdered woman was 
believed to have dealings with this bird, and her crime was causing 
the lightning to strike close to the chief’s hut. 

But these beliefs found in Mashonaland, these temples and praying 
sticks, carry one further back than any written history goes. Zimbab- 
we (which in the Mashona language means the ‘house of stone’) is 
clearly a hermaphrodite temple, or temple to the dual generative 
principle (as Baal and Ashtaroth) as well as to the heavenly bodies 
and all manifestations of the powers creative of man and Nature. It 
would be a good thing for some one systematically to visit and to 
make measurements and plans of the many other temples and altars 
which exist in that country, so that these might be compared with 
ruins in other parts of the world, especially those of Phcenician origin. 
There is a peculiar feature in some of these which I shall attempt to 
describe. An oval stone platform was built, about twelve to fifteen 
feet high and eighty long, with perpendicular walls, upon a granite 
rock foundation. Upon this was built another smaller oval platform, 
and on thaé two round altars, with steps and a central pillar to each. 
There was ‘Zimbabwe’ ornamentation on the wall over a narrow 
platform-like projection along one side of the ruin. 

The very peculiar feature of this ruin was that seven well-like 
_ circular holes had been made in the platform round about the altars. 
These holes were about eight inches in diameter at the top but 
widened as they went down till they reached the solid rock at a depth 
of from twelve to fifteen feet, where they were twelve or more inches 
in diameter. They were lined with stone, cut in segments of a circle 
to fit into their sides. There were no monoliths in this case. In 
another ruin these holes were larger and proportionately wider at 
the bottom. 

In Bent’s book he gives an illustration of an iron smelting furnace, 
faintly and conventionally showing the female form. All the 
furnaces found in Rhodesia are of that form, but those which I have 
seen (and I have come upon five of them in a row) are far more 
realistic, most minutely and statuesquely so, all in a cross-legged 
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sitting position and clearly showing that the production or birth 
of the metal is considered worthy of a special religious expression. 
It recognised the Creator in one form of his human manifestation 
in creation. The magistrate of Gwello, when he had his first house 
built in ‘ wattle and daub,’ found that the Makalanga women, who 
were engaged to plaster it, had produced, according to a general 
custom, a clay image of the female form in relief upon the inside 
wall. He asked them what they did that for. They answered 
benevolently that it was to bring him good luck. This illustrates 
the pure form of the cult of these people, who worship the unknown 
and unseen God by reverencing his manifestation (in this instance) 
in the female side of the creative principle. 

I do not pretend to any extensive reading on the subject of the 
widespread and ancient prevalence of this cult. I only give 
facts as I have picked them up, showing something of a present local 
phase of this religion. With regard to the praying sticks I may 
mention that I saw a reference in Lempriére and also in an article 
in a German ‘ Konversations-Lexicon’ to the caduceus of Mercury, as 
having been of Phomnician origin, and originally simply a forked 
stick with some band wound about the top of it, just like the praying 
or wishing sticks now used by these tribes; also that sometimes a 
pair of leaves was represented as growing out of the stick opposite each 
other near the fork, and that afterwards these leaves came to be 
represented as wings. Mercury Caducifer, the quick messenger 
between the gods and men who carried answers to prayer and gave 
fertility, carried this symbol and wore similar wings in his ankles 
and on the fillet round his head. The writer of the article in the 
‘ Konversations-Lexicon ’ to which I have referred says that ‘ the forked 
stick appears to be identical with the “ wishing stick” of our forefathers 
as mentioned in the sagas,’ which was evidently a praying stick 
used in appeals to the Deity. They remind one also of certain metal 
emblems with wings similarly situated which have been found in the 
excavations at Pompeii and which illustrate the same principle. 
They likewise recall the rods which Jacob peeled and placed before 
the flocks of his father-in-law as well as the representation of the 
Pheenician god of ‘ teeming flocks and fruitful fields’ which, in after 
ages, was used to mark the boundaries of properties, &c., in Roman 
times, but the fundamental idea of which was originally identical 
with the cult of Hermes and other ancient gods. Thus the use of 
these praying sticks and the other customs and modes of thought 
which I have mentioned add further links to the chain of evidence 
furnished by the ruins in Rhodesia of a near connection between 
northern ancient religions and those held by the people who built 
the temple of Zimbabwe, and which religious ideas in their present 
phase appear to be still spread through a wide extent of country 
around the ruins. 

JosEPH MILLERD ORPEN. 
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NATURE VERSUS THE CHARTERED 
COMPANY 


ALTHOUGH from the earliest times, and in almost every country, the 
efforts of mankind have been constantly directed towards overcoming 
natural obstacles, and moulding the forces of human nature afresh for 
human purposes, there has never been, perhaps, in one country, 
within an equal period, a time when nature has seemed to oppose the 
progress of human civilisation as in South Africa during the last eight 
months. The Chartered Company and Mr. Rhodes are to-day fighting 
two foes, rinderpest and rebellion, each having famine as a possible 
ally,\but of these two evils the much more deadly and powerful is the 
‘ rinderpest,’ destroying or paralysing the power of moving necessaries 
of human life and munitions of war, which are vital to outposts of 
the Empire, such as Bulawayo or Salisbury. In Rhodesia the real 
enemy of the Chartered Company not only to-day, but for the next 
eighteen months, will be, not the Matabele or the Mashonas, but the 
‘rinderpest.’ It would be foolish to state that the native rising was 
not serious, but the rebellion is nothing like so urgent as the food 
question. For the past three years a white population, numbering 
three or four thousand, have received all the luxuries and nearly all 
the necessities of civilised life froma base at Mafeking, 600 miles 
away, these food supplies being brought up by ox wagon. The 
black population is also largely dependent on the ‘trek ox’ for its 
subsistence. The journey, after this manner, generally occupied from 
forty to forty-five days, each wagon carrying from seven to eight 
- thousand pounds weight of food-stuffs. To-day the position has en- 
tirely altered. Fully ninety per cent. of the ‘trek’ oxen have died 
of this plague, and even the small percentage which have recovered 
are so weak and poor in condition as to make them practically useless 
for haulage purposes. We thus have, so to speak, a garrison of 4,000 
white persons in Bulawayo and Rhodesia, let alone the black allies, to 
whom food can only now be conveyed by mule or donkey wagon. At 
first it might seem as if the substitution of the donkey or mule for the 
ox would make comparatively little difference; but whereas the ox 
can, by being ‘ outspanned’ every night, find sufficient nourishment 
in the grass on the veldt to keep him in excellent condition, the mule 
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quickly dies if mealies, or some other kind of grain foods, are not given 
him. Donkeys answer well in places where there is good veldt, but 
given the hard work of haulage and no grain, they very soon break 
down. The result is that in the case of mules, and to some degree 
donkeys also, enough grain food has to be taken on the wagon to 
supply them for a journey of nearly six hundred miles, and thus pro- 
portionately less of human food-stuffs can be taken. In some instances 
the experiment has been tried of endeavouring to push the mules and 
donkeys up country as fast as possible, and then shooting them or 
leaving them to perish on arrival, but this plan seldom succeeds. In 
the majority of cases the animals fall before they have accomplished 
two-thirds of the distance. 

Nature has placed yet another difficulty in the way of transport, 
for during the wet season, from November to February, mule sickness 
is very prevalent, and one of the partners of the firm of Zeederberg 
and Co., who run the coach service with the greatest pluck and spirit 
between Mafeking and Bulawayo, and who own over fourteen hundred 
mules, informed me that they expect every year to lose from fifty to 
sixty per cent. of their live stock during this period. Then there are 
diseases affecting oxen, horses, and mules which seem to be peculiar 
to South Africa, such as ‘ gall sickness,’ ‘red water,’ and ‘lung sick- 
ness.’ There are also one or two poisonous plants, notably the poisonous 
lily, which, when eaten, causes almost certain death. This poisonous 
lily comes up just before the grass, and consequently there is always 
the risk of its being eaten by hungry animals. It will thus be seen 
under what difficulties transport work has to be carried on, even in 
normal times, and when, as now, there are only about five to ten oxen 
left. for every hundred that previously existed the difficulty is enor- 
mously and immeasurably increased. The weight usually carried by 
mule or donkey wagon is also from 25 to 30 per cent. less than that 
taken by ox wagon. A span of sixteen oxen can reach Bulawayo 
from Mafeking with from seven to eight thousand pounds weight of 
food-stuffs, whereas by mule or donkey wagon seldom more than five 
thousand pounds weight is taken with eighteen donkeys or ten to 
twelve mules. ‘Rinderpest’ in this way has been, and will be for 
some time, a greater enemy to the progress of Rhodesia than the 
native rebellion. Two years ago the plague was rampant in Uganda 
and Central Africa, and where this fell disease will stop it is im- 
possible to say, cases having been already reported as far south as 
Bultfontein, a place near Kimberley. As the infection is largely 
carried by flies, it is doubtful if even the cattle of Cape Colony, with 
the most vigorous policy of isolation and destruction, can be saved. 
In about five per cent. of the cases the animals recover, but amongst 
all the so-called cures nothing has yet been found really effective, 
and, as far as can be seen, the only practical means of stopping the 
plague is to adopt, cost what it may, the most drastic policy of exter- 
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minating the cattle, diseased and healthy alike, in all districts in 
which the disease appears. This policy of course entails compensa- 
tion in some form or other, but even the most generous, and 
even lavish, treatment which may be accorded to those who have 
lost healthy oxen may be cheaper in the long run than a pestilence 
which in England, twenty or thirty years ago, cost the nation up- 
wards of seven millions before it could be eradicated. But even 
if this vigorous policy be adopted the difficulty still remains of 
dealing with the cattle of chiefs who cannot be controlled, such as 
Sekhome, chief of the N’Gami tribes, the chiefs of the Gazaland 
district, and along the Portuguese border. If in three years the 
country is free from this plague, we may rightly consiier South 
Africa lucky. In two years, however, the railway will have relegated 
the trek ox tothe more distant parts of Rhodesia, and the chief mining 
districts will be in touch with civilisation and independent of the 
transport rider. 

It might be as well to give the reader some idea of the present 
means of communication between Bulawayo and the south. The 
first 114 miles of the road—namely, from Mafeking to Gaberones—is, 
for the most part, fairly good—that is, good for an African road—and 
the coaches, when the mules are in good condition and not overworked, 
as at present, owing to the constant strain put upon them by extra 
coaches and ammunition wagons, perform the journey at the rate of 
four to five miles an hour, with changes of ‘ spans’ about every ten 
miles. The next section, from Gaberones to Palla, which is about 
120 miles further, is, perhaps, the worst section of the road, the sand 
in some places being nearly a foot deep, the country monotonous, and 
there being either bad water or none at all. From Palla to Palapye, 
another 120 miles, the road is rather better, but the last ten miles 
into Palapye is heart-breaking work for animals through almost the 
deepest part of the road, sand in dry weather and mud in wet, finish- 
ing up with two or three miles of rock and boulders, which severely 
try the strength of any team, the nerves of the passengers. and the 
fabric of all vehicles. Three wagons were hopelessly stuck five 
miles out of Palapye on this section when I passed on the road re- 
turning south. From Palapye to Tati, about 120 miles, is perhaps 
the best of the road, with the exception of one or two deep ‘ spruits,’ 
or drifts where there are river beds about as wide as the Thames at 
Richmond, dry in the autumn, winter, and spring, but roaring tor- 
rents in the summer, from November to February, and only crossed 
then with the utmost difficulty. From Tati to Mangwe, sixty miles, 
the road is fair, but there is heavy sand in places, and one or two 
deep drifts. From Mangwe to Figtree, which is at the northern 
end of the Mangwe Pass, thirty miles in length, the road passes 
through grand scenery, but the difficulties are consequently greater. 
Tremendously steep gradients, sand, and almost every species of 
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difficulty to locomotion is met with. The coach-drivers and transport 
riders are, however, wonderfully skilful in handling their teams, and 
it is certainly marvellous that so few accidents occur. From Figtree 
to Bulawayo, thirty miles, the road is comparatively good. 

The real question in Rhodesia, as I have pointed out before, for 
the next year will not be the native question so much as this question 
of transport and food supply, and this problem remains for the 
Chartered Company to solve. How can they induce the white popu- 
lation to remain in Bulawayo and Southern Rhodesia, when food-stuffs 
are at such prohibitive prices, and when there is no work to do, all 
trades being at a standstill? Naturally no sane individual or wisely 
managed company is at present building houses, or continuing opera- 
tions of any sort on a large scale, with prices as they are, knowing that 
the advent of the railway means cheaper material, cheaper labour, and 
immunity from native risings. Artisans who were earning 11. a day 
have now no work, the constructive trades having ceased, and these 
men are naturally leaving the country. When I was in Bulawayo in 
May of this year eggs were 40s. or 50s. a dozen, tins of condensed 
milk were sold for 7s. 6d. each—strong buyers, as the Stock Exchange 
would say—and enough bread for breakfast for one cost a shilling. 
So long as wages were high and regular high prices were willingly 
paid, but now, except a man is in the Chartered Company’s employ, 
his chance of work is distinctly poor. For the moment fighting at 
10s. a day and rations is the best trade, and there are plenty of 
volunteers at that price. Now that Lord Grey and Mr. Rhodes have 
settled that 5s. a day and rations is ample pay we hear that great 
dissatisfaction is expressed, and that numbers are leaving the country 
in consequence. But when the war is over then will come the real 
pinch, and, unless a system of gratuitous State maintenance is then 
established at the cost of the Chartered Company, an exodus of the 
majority of the population must take place. Until, therefore, the 
railway reaches Bulawayo there can be no real progress in Southern 
Rhodesia, either in regard to mining, commerce, or agriculture, and 
no one realises, I feel sure, that a vigorous railway policy is the only 
solution of the present difficulties more than Mr. Rhodes himself. 

Many people will be also tempted to ask, Why is it that Mr. 
Rhodes, with his wonderful foresight in other directions, has not before 
now made a point of accelerating the construction of the railway ? 
The Vryburg-Mafeking section was opened in October 1894, and here 
we are in August 1896, and only another fifty miles is absolutely 
working—and that only half ballasted—as far as Rabatse. If only a 
small portion of the money spent in mining, development, and house- 
building in Rhodesia had been spent upon railway construction 
Rhodesia to-day would probably not have been suffering from a native 
rebellion, would have been comparatively well stocked with food for 
man and beast, and would also have undoubtedly possessed two or 
three times as many white inhabitants. It is difficult to imagine what 
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can have been the reason of this delay, for the Beira railway was stag- 
nant at the same time, and even if it is true, as is reported, that Mr. 
Rhodes and the Chartered Company had special reasons for favouring 
the Beira route, as against the Mafeking route, there is no excuse 
why, in that case, the Beira line should not have been completed, at 
any rate as far as Salisbury. Another curious feature is observable. 
In the United States, and in all other parts of the world where a 
railway is used as a civilising and developing factor outside any com- 
mercial value, the railway precedes the population, and the population 
afterwards agglomerates round the railway. Where the line crosses - 
streams or fertile valleys, spots particularly attractive to the human 
eye or convenient for trade, towns spring up. But in Rhodesia the 
opposite seems to be the case. Take the case of Umtali. Nothing 
can be stranger than shifting a whole township, and giving the popula- 
tion compensation for disturbances, in order to avoid taking the rail- 
way line out of its direct course and over a somewhat severe gradient. 
Surely in Rhodesia too the railway, even if it does not precede, ought 
at least to accompany and not follow the incoming population. The 
delay in pushing on the railway will have proved extremely costly 
to the Chartered Company and the nation. The Chartered Board 
must now have realised the supreme importance of the railway, for we 
learn that it is going to give a bonus to the contractor of 200/. for 
every mile completed in a day. 

However, Mr. Rhodes is not the man to be discouraged when the 
outlook appears bad and possible famine seems to stare the white 
and black population alike in the face. His personality is worth 
more, for the moment, in this crisis in Rhodesia, than the agricul- 
tural or mineral wealth of the whole country. Rhodesia might to-day 
be well called ‘ Rhodes, Unlimited.’ 

It is true that Mr. Rhodes has no longer any official position 
with the Chartered Company. But just as a diamond removed from 
its setting is a diamond still, so Rhodes, whether in the position of 
Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, or Managing Director of the 
Chartered Company, or as an individual, is Rhodes still. The same 
brain, heart, and vigour remain—the rest is as nothing, a mere official 
halo. 

All Nature has striven against him, and large masses of mankind— 
drought, locusts, pestilences, and famines on the one side, raids, 
revolutions, and revelations on the other. Should he emerge, as I 
believe he will, successfully from these troubles, he will have won, 
and practically won alone, by his own exertions, a country seven times 
the size of the United Kingdom in the face of Nature and man. 

In this case of Nature v. the Chartered Company and Rhodes, 
even though the trial last a year more, and to-day the odds be on 
the plaintiff, the result will to a certainty be a verdict in favour of 
the defendants. 

Joun Scorr Montagu. 





THE BATTLE OF THE STANDARDS 
IN AMERICA 


I 
WAR TO THE KNIFE 


THE optimism of the American people blinds them to the approach 
of any great political crisis until it is close at hand. Up to the very 
hour when the Secessionists fired on Fort Sumter, the Northern press 
ridiculed the possibility of civil war. It was conceded that there 
were a few fanatics in the South who clamoured for secession, and a 
few fanatics in the North who would welcome civil war, but that the 
South would secede, and the North fight, was thought to be incredible. 
But in the flash of the guns of Charleston harbour it was suddenly 
seen that the whole South was united in defence of the right of 
secession, and that the North was unanimous in the determination 
that secession should be crushed on the battlefield. 

Two months before the Democratic Convention met last July, the 
Eastern States fancied that the movement in behalf of free silver 
coinage was of small importance, and that there was not the slightest 
danger that the Silverites could triumph in a national election. To- 
day it is apparent that the silver craze has seized upon the entire 
West and South, and is spreading with ominous rapidity even in the 
East. As the North was blind to the danger of secession, so the 
American people have been blind to the steadily growing danger that 
the Federal Government may, at no distant day, fall into the hands 
of the Silverites, and that the Eastern States will then be compelled 
to choose between utter ruin and withdrawal from the Union. 

In the early days of the Southern rebellion, an eminent Demo- 
cratic leader, one of the few Americans of the period who had a right 
to be ranked as a statesman, said, in the course of a confidential 
conversation, that the East had signed its death warrant by joining 
with the West to crush the South. ‘When the war is over,’ said he, 
‘the West will dominate the Union. It will rapidly grow in popula- 
tion and power, while the East will remain stationary. In a few 
years the East will be powerless, and the crazy financial legislation 
which the ignorance and arrogance of the West is certain to bring 
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about, will make it necessary for the East to accept bankruptcy or 
civil war.’ The speaker was not in the slightest degree in sympathy 
with the Southern secessionists, and had supported to the best of his 
ability the Lincoln Government. Nevertheless, he saw that the East 
had missed its one great opportunity by not following the example 
of the South, and withdrawing from the shattered Union. A little 
more than thirty-four years have passed since he made this predic- 
tion, and the time of its fulfilment draws near. 

The average Western American is a man of unbounded energy, 
unbounded self-conceit, and unbounded ignorance. The ignorance of 
the Western man is not the natural ignorance of the Calabrian peasant. 
The latter can neither read nor write, and he knows nothing except 
what passes before his eyes in his little mountain village, but with 
this ignorance there is the humility that accepts the superiority and 
welcomes the leadership of intelligent’- men. The ignorance of the 
Western American is an artificial and acquired ignorance. He 
absorbs it from the newspapers which form his only reading. These 
not only teach him the most absurdly false doctrines in matters of 
political economy and finance, but they also flatter his vanity, and 
convince him that he is infinitely superior to the men of the effete 
East. He firmly believes that if the East advocates a revenue tariff 
and a gold standard, it is because of the influence of British teach- 
ings and of British bribery. The West, in its own opinion, has the 
only true, the only American political gospel, and its mission is to 
impose it not only on the East but on the world. It is to the igno- 
rant West that the United States owe the Greenback folly, the 
Protectionist delusion, and the silver craze. 

Soon after the civil war was ended, the West made the discovery 
that an unlimited and irredeemable paper currency was the panacea 
for all public and private woes. For a time the ‘Greenback craze,’ 
as it was called, threatened the American Republic much as the silver 
craze threatens it to-day. Fortunately, the West had then nothing 
like the strength that it has to-day, and the efforts of the East to 
maintain an honest currency were successful. Both the great 
political parties saw themselves compelled to take firm ground 
against the Greenback movement, although the Democratic party 
had at one time showed a disposition to attract Greenback votes by 
framing platforms that could be interpreted in favour of either honest 
or dishonest currency. The failure of the Greenback movement was, 
however, due solely to the fact that the centre of population had not 
yet shifted so far westward as to make it possible to elect a president 
without the votes of the two great Eastern States—New York and 
Pennsylvania. That change has now taken place, and a president 
can be elected even if he loses both New York and Pennsylvania. 

It was natural that a community capable of believing that the 
Jiat of the government could make an irredeemable paper dollar 
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worth as much as a gold dollar, should accept the doctrine of 
the Protectionist, that the American who pays two dollars for a 
home-made blanket instead of one dollar for an imported blanket is 
on the high road to wealth. The West is to a large extent an agri- 
cultural community, and as such Protection had nothing to offer it 
except an immense increase of the cost of living. The Western 
farmer had everything to lose and nothing to gain by Protection, but 
nevertheless he voted blindly for it, and fastened the McKinley tariff 
on his back. It is true that there are Protectionists in the Eastern 
States, but they are certainly ina minority. The strength of Protec- 
tion lies in the West, and it was by Western votes that it was forced 
upon the country. 

In its beginning, the silver heresy took the shape of a demand 
for bimetallic currency. It owed its origin to the discovery of large 
silver mines in certain of the far Western States. Its chief pro- 
moters were the mine owners, who sought a market for their silver, 
but it soon enlisted the support of all who had formerly demanded 
‘cheap money’ in the shape of greenbacks. The silver party was at 
first confined almost wholly to the West, but it soon enlisted 
adherents in the South. Its progress was watched with languid 
interest by the East, where it was believed to be only a weak echo 
of the greenback movement. It achieved its greatest victory in the 
passage of the Sherman Law, which provided that the Government 
should coin every month a certain quantity of silver dollars. In 
spite of the verbiage with which the Sherman Law was clothed, it 
meant simply that the Government should be compelled to buy a 
fixed quantity of silver annually, and pay for it in gold at a price 
far above its true value. The inevitable result of such a law might 
easily have been foreseen, but, inasmuch as the purchased silver 
remained in the vaults of the Federal Treasury, for the very suffi- 
cient reason that no creditor would accept it in the place of gold, 
the people of the East flattered themselves that it would do no harm, 
and trusted that it would satisfy the Silverites. Ofcourse it brought 
about the steady depreciation of the price of silver, and the steady 
flow of gold to other countries, while the Silverites, so far from being 

satisfied with the Law, were encouraged to demand the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver. The heresy infects both the great political 
parties in the West, and there are to-day nearly as many Western 
Republicans who are in favour of free silver, as there are Western 
silver Democrats. The recent Republican Convention, knowing that 
in any event the South was certain to remain Democratic, and that 
no Republican candidate could possibly be elected without the nearly 
unanimous support of the East, wisely placed itself fully and fairly 
on the side of honest money, and for the moment the Eastern 
people fancied that an overwhelming; Republican victory had been 
thereby made certain. It was not until the Democratic Convention 
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met, and the wild enthusiasm of the advocates of free silver carried 
all before it, that the East began to think that possibly the strength 
of the silver craze had been under-estimated. 

At the present writing it seems hardly probable that the 
Democrats will carry the next presidential election, but the sup- 
porters of Mr. McKinley no longer feel the absolute confidence 
which was theirs only a few weeks ago. It is true that in the East 
all ‘gold Democrats’ will either vote for McKinley, or will abstain 
from voting. That this will give every one of the Eastern States to 
the Republicans is reasonably sure. On the other hand no man can 
predict to what extent the ‘silver Republicans’ of the West will 
abandon McKinley, and vote for the Democratic candidate. If they 
are sufficient in number to carry Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, in 
addition to most of the other Western States, and the solid South, 
the Republicans may be defeated in spite of their victories in the 
East. It should not be forgotten that it is not merely the silver 
question which will influence Western voters. For the first time in 
the history of the United States the West is arrayed avowedly 
against the East, and the dislike of the Eastern people, which is 
universal at the West, will be an important factor in the election. 

American optimism shirks the confession that the West dislikes 
the East. No one, however, who has any thorough knowledge of 
the American people, can doubt that for some years the East and 
the West have been steadily growing further and further apart, 
until they are now fairly in the attitude of hostile communities. 
The West dislikes the East for two reasons. The Western man is 
haunted by the fear that his Eastern fellow citizen looks upon him 
as a social inferior, and in revenge he sneers bitterly at what he calls 
the ‘ culchaw’ of the East. In point of fact the Eastern American 
does not care a particle what sort of clothes the Western man wears, 
or in what fashion he trims his hair and beard. That there is a 
certain rusticity in Western speech and manners is sufficiently 
obvious when the West and the East meet socially, but the man from 
Chicago is mistaken in supposing that by reason of these things he 
is despised by the man from New York. The Eastern press may 
occasionally express its amusement at Western ways, but this is 
rarely done in malice. Nevertheless the Western man, with the 
painful self-consciousness of the rustic who finds himself in a 
drawing-room, believes that he is an object of ridicule, and therefore 
cordially hates the innocent Eastern man. Childish as this feeling 
may seem, it still exists, and no one can converse half an hour with 
a Western American without being informed that no Western man 
cares a straw for the opinion of the East, which is a sure proof that 
the contrary is the fact. 

But the chief cause of the animosity of the West towards the 
East is the fact that the former is heavily in debt to the latter. The 
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Western cities have been built with Eastern money, and the Western 
railways and Western mines owe their existence either to Eastern or 
English capital. The debtor rarely likes his creditor, especially 
when it is inconvenient to pay him. Chicago was rebuilt after the 
great fire by money furnished by the East; but when the lenders 
ventured to suggest that payment of interest was desirable, Chicago 
became bitterly indignant at the New York and Boston ‘Shylocks,’ 
who were represented as clamouring for their respective pounds of 
flesh. The Western press uniformly takes a like attitude towards 
all Eastern creditors, and the mildest epithets given to them are 
‘Shylocks,’ ‘sharks,’ and ‘bloodsuckers.’ Gradually the Western 
man has convinced himself that it is a hard and merciless thing for 
a creditor to ask for payment, and he is quite ready to take advantage 
of any method of legally avoiding payment of his debts. The advo- 
cates of free silver offer him precisely what he is seeking. If silver 
becomes the only currency, the Eastern ‘Shylock’ can be paid in 
silver dollars that are worth only fifty cents each. The Western 
debtor can thus rid himself of one-half of his indebtedness, and can 
at the same time punish the presumptuous East for its insolence in 
expecting full payment. The West does not favour the free coinage 
of silver merely because of its ignorant belief that ‘cheap money’ 
will make everybody rich. Not the least of the charms of free silver 
is the expectation that it will serve as an instrument for the chastise- 
ment of the East. 

The result of the present political campaign will be to intensify 
the hostility of the West towards the East. For months to come the 
two great divisions of the country will be in battle array, one against 
the other. The East will stand for gold and honesty—the West for 
silver and knavery. The question of the tariff will pass out of sight, 
and the honest Eastern Democrat will vote for the author of the most 
preposterous Protectionist measure the world has ever seen, because 
his only alternative will be to vote for the candidate who represents 
a policy of highway robbery. Whatever the result of the election 
may be, the West and the East will have been for months in the 
attitude of enemies, and the Eastern and Western press will have 
constantly reviled one another as ‘Shylocks’ and thieves. If the 
West dislikes the East to-day, dislike will have grown into the bitterest 
hatred by next November. 

As has been said, the probabilities are at present in favour of the 
election of McKinley. But a defeat of the Silverites this year simply 
postpones their victory for four brief years. The Republicans are 
pledged to re-enact the McKinley tariff, and two, or at most three, 
years of Protection of the McKinley variety will bring about an 
inevitable industrial and commercial panic, precisely as the panic of 
1895 was brought about. Under the unnatural stimulus of a high 
Protective tariff manufactories of protected articles will spring up 
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everywhere, and their eagerness to fill the market will ensure the 
over-production that Protection invariably fosters. Then will follow 
the closing of manufactories, the idleness and discontent of workmen, 
and the financial stringency and distress which were, a year ago, the 
direct results of the McKinley tariff, but which the unthinking voter 
absurdly charges to the account of the most honest and capable man 
that has occupied the Presidential chair during the present century. 
When this panic occurs, the Silverites will insist that it has been the 
result of the failure to adopt the free coinage of silver. The voters 
will either be convinced that this is true, or, at all events, they will 
be ready to give the silver panacea a trial. The defeat of the silver 
candidate in 1896 will be followed by his triumphant election in 
1900, and the East will lie prostrate at the mercy of the West. 

That the free and unlimited coinage of silver means the utter 
ruin of the East, goes without saying. When the Silverites gain 
possession of the Federal Government, the East must submit, with 
what grace it can muster, to complete and hopeless bankruptcy, or 
it must withdraw from the Union, and endeavour to maintain its 
independence by arms. It may fail as the South failed a generation 
ago, but it will at least have perished honourably, and its skirts will 
be free from the stain of fraud and robbery with which the West will 
have blackened the Federal Union. 

W. L. ALDEN. 





THE BATTLE OF THE STANDARDS 
IN AMERICA 


II 
SUGGESTIONS FOR A COMPROMISE 


THE Republican party has declared explicitly for the maintenance 
of the existing gold standard, and the Democratic party, at its con- 
vention.recently held in this city, has declared with equal explicit- 
ness for the free coinage of silver by this country alone. The great 
issue is therefore fairly and squarely joined. And it is the first time 
in the history of the Republic that a clearly defined issue on this 
great question has been put before the people. The electoral battle 
which will be waged between now and November will be beyond all 
comparison the most important that has been fought in this country 
since the Civil War. 

Which side is going to win? To read the great daily papers in 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Boston, one would suppose 
that there was really no question about it, and that the victory of the 
Gold men by an overwhelming majority was a foregone conclusion. 
But these papers can be no more relied on to correctly represent the 
sentiment of the American people than the daily papers of London 
can be relied on to correctly represent the sentiment of the English 
people outside of London. In the prophecies which they make 
regarding the result, the wish is largely father to the thought. 

For my own part, I am convinced that, if every other issue save 
that of gold against silver were eliminated from the campaign, silver 
would win. But gold goes into this fight with two great advantages. 
It is tied to the Republican reaction, and it is tied to the cause of 
Protection. Roughly speaking, the South and the States and Terri- 
tories westof the Missouri River are for silver, and the North-Eastern 
States are decisively for gold. The great agricultural States of the 
North-West constitute the doubtful territory in which the real battle 
will be fought. At the State Conventions held in preparation for the 
National Conventions, the Republicans succeeded in securing gold 
delegations in these States, but it was evident that there wasa strong 
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minority in favour of silver. In nearly all of these States, the Demo- 
cratic party selected delegations instructed for silver. I am satisfied 
that, if the money issue were not in any way complicated by other 
issues, the Silver party would carry most ofthe North-Western States 
and that the electoral vote of these States, added to that which they 
would receive from the West and South, would suffice to give them a 
majority. But these North-Western States, and in particular the 
great States of Illinois and Iowa, have always been Banner Republican 
States. Some of them suffered a temporary aberration during the 
landslide to Democracy which took place at the last national election. 
But this seems to have only intensified the violence of the reaction in 
favour of their old love. The gold standard now presents itself to 
the Republicans in these States as the policy of their party, and they 
have to choose between voting for it and leaving the party. Again, 
there is undoubtedly a great reaction in this country in favour of 
Protection ; and, strange as it may seem to people in England, this 
reaction is specially strong in the States of the North-West. The 
Gold cause now comes before the voters of these States linked to the 
cause of Protection, and the two must stand or fall together. Upon 
the whole, I hazard the prophecy that gold will win, after a great 
struggle, and by a moderate majority. 

We are already in the thick of the fray. At least two-thirds of 
the editorial writing done in the daily papers hus reference to this 
issue. The Republicans are naturally making a vigorous effort to 
keep the Protection issue to the front ; but even their papers tacitly 
assume that there is no need to argue over this issue, and the Demo- 
cratic papers avoid it as the burnt child avoids the fire. 

Expositions of the familiar rule known as Gresham’s law and of 
the application of that law to the case of this country if the free 
coinage of silver were adopted, the respective merits of the single and 
double standards and the possibility of maintaining a stable par of 
exchange between the two metals, the sufficiency of the available 
supply of gold to meet the needs of the leading nations for money of 
ultimate redemption,—these and such as these are the subjects that 
are threshed out in the editorials of our leading dailies with a weari- 
some iteration. It may not be out of place for me to notice here a 
few salient points in regard to the way in which this great controversy 
is being conducted. 

There are two leading features which seem fated to arise, in a 
greater or less degree, in connection with all discussions of monetary 
or social topics. These features are manifesting themselves in a 
very marked degree in the newspaper discussion of the money ques- 
tion at present going on in this country. They are the following :— 

1. Each side calls the other side very hard names indeed. 

2. While the most absolutely contradictory theories are advocated 
on either side, the advocates of each side are supremely certain that 
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they are entirely right and that their opponents are entirely wrong. 
Neither side will admit the possibility of a via media, and those who 
talk of compromise are anathematised equally by both sides. 

A few words on each of these points :— 

1. It would seem to be a peculiarity of the money question that 
those who argue about it always adopt, more or less, those methods 
of argument which are said to be popular in the fish market at 
Billingsgate. The regular thing in this country now is for the Silver 
men to talk of the advocates of the single gold standard as criminals 
who have conspired together for the purpose of imposing the yoke of 
Wall Street upon the necks of the American people; while the Gold 
men answer by calling the Silver men knaves, and swindlers, and fools, 
and idiots, and so forth; and the amusing part of it is that we 
frequently find the advocates of one side protesting earnestly against 
the use of strong language on the other side, and then following up 
this protest with a perfect volley of abuse against their opponents. 
When will the disputants, and more especially the newspapers, realise 
the fact that this controversy has passed out of the stage at which it 
can be settled, or any good be effected, by calling hard names? The 
mere fact that there are numbers of men of the highest intelligence 
and of undoubted honesty on each side ought to be enough to con- 
vince us that the question is one of great complexity on which there 
is still room for honest and intelligent difference of opinion. 

2. Closely connected with, and indeed largely causing, the pecu- 
liarity last noticed is the singular confidence of absolute rightness 
and infallibility which characterises the utterances on either side. As 
I have said, this is a question of enormous complexity about which 
men of the highest capacity, who have made a special study of the 
subject, are still at variance. But to read the Gold papers in this 
country one would conclude that no man who was not a born idiot 
could see any merit on the Silver side. And to read the Silver papers 
one would suppose that no man not a fit subject for the penitentiary 
could advocate the single gold standard. 

In regard to the points which are most commonly argued in this 
controversy, a man of a judicial turn of mind, who approaches the 
question without prejudices of any kind, will almost certainly con- 
clude that ‘there is a good deal to be said on both sides,’ and that 
the right lies somewhere between the two. To illustrate this by a 
few examples. 

The point about which the controversy rages most fiercely is the 
question as to what would be the effect on the purchasing power of 
the silver dollar if this country were to throw open its mints to silver 
at the ratio of sixteen to one with gold. At present, as your readers 
know, the silver dollar of the United States has a purchasing power 
equal to nearly double the bullion value of the silver contained in it. 
Of course, if silver were admitted to free coinage, the bullion value 
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and the coin value could not keep apart in this way. They would 
have to come together somewhere. The great question at issue is— 
where would they come together? The Silver men say that this 
country alone, by opening its mints to silver at the ratio of sixteen 
to one with gold, and making the silver dollars unlimited legal tender 
at that ratio, could fix and maintain that as the ratio of bullion value. 
In other words, they affirm that the effect of free coinage would be 
to nearly double the present bullion value of silver relatively to gold. 
On the other hand, the Gold men say that free coinage means a fifty 
cent. dollar, which is the same thing as saying that the adoption of 
free coinage by this country would not raise the bullion value of 
silver at all, but would leave it just where it is at present. It is 
obvious that there is plenty of room for a via media between these 
two extremes. There is a good deal of difference between doubling 
the value of silver and not affecting it at all. For my part, I have 
not the smallest doubt but that, in regard to this question, as in 
regard to most of the other questions at issue, the truth lies some- 
where between the extremes advocated on either side. I do not 
believe that this country alone could raise the par of exchange to 
sixteen to one and keep it at that point, but Iam quite convinced 
that the adoption of free coinage by such a country as this would 
cause a very substantial rise in the bullion value of silver, and that, 
therefore, the fifty cent. dollar argument, which is constantly dinned 
into our ears, is wide of the truth. I am not going to argue the 
question now, but I will merely say that the experience of the past, 
and more especially the marked effect on the price of silver recently 
produced by the shutting of the Indian mints, seems to me to make 
it as certain as anything of the kind can be that the opening of the 
mints of this country to free coinage would very materially affect the 
bullion price of silver. 

To take another example. Closely connected with the fifty cent. 
dollar argument is the question of the honesty of free coinage, about 
which the controversy also rages with great fierceness. On this 
question the position of the Silver men is that a great wrong was 
done to the debtor classes by the demonetisation of silver, and the 
consequent appreciation of gold, and that the restoring of the right 
of free coinage to silver is the only way by which that wrong can be 
undone. They will not admit that there is any dishonesty about it- 
On the contrary, they say the dishonesty is to leave things as they 
are. On the other hand, the Gold men use their strongest language 
on this point. They deny vigorously that any wrong has been done 
at all, and they say that free coinage would simply mean a wholesale 
fraud on creditors, and that this is the object which its promoters 
really have at heart. 

Here, again, I think the right lies between the two extremes. If 
the value of gold relatively to commodities in general has appreciated 
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during the past twenty years, and if that appreciation of gold has 
been artificially caused by the action of the governments of the 
commercial nations in demonetising silver, then most certainly a 
wrong has been done to debtors precisely similar in kind to the wrong 
which would now be done to creditors by allowing their debtors to 
pay them in money having a less purchasing power than the money 
in which the debts were contracted. On the other hand, it is un- 
doubtedly true that by far the greater part of the private debts at 
present existing in the country have been contracted within the past 
few years, and that there has been very little, if any, increase in the 
purchasing power of gold since these debts were contracted. To 
allow these debts to be paid in depreciated silver dollars would be 
clearly and unquestionably dishonest. Because a great wrong has 
been done to the debtor class in the past, it does not follow that it is 
just to now do a great wrong to the creditor class. The process of 
falling prices seems to have spent itself, and it is impossible now to 
vemedy the wrong that was done while that process was going on. 
The friends of the free coinage of silver would very much strengthen 
their cause with those people who attach any importance to the 
honest payment of debts if they would consent to have it provided 
that, if gold did go to a premium, creditors should be entitled to be 
paid in gold coin or in the silver equivalent of gold coin of the present 
weight and fineness. 

It would be easy to give other cases in which both sides are 
wrong and the truth lies between them. I may briefly refer, in 
closing this part of the subject, to the great controversy as to the 
sufficiency of the gold supply to form a safe basis for the currency 
systems of the leading commercial nations. According to the Gold 
men, it is a complete delusion to suppose that there ever has been 
any mischief-working scramble for gold, or that any of the evils we 
have been and are suffering from are in any degree due to an 
insufficiency of the gold supply for the work it is now called on to do. 
They hold that the general adoption of the gold standard has been a 
process of natural selection of the fittest, so to speak, and has been 
entirely beneficial. Of the Silver men it is enough to say that their 
view is the diametrical opposite of this in every respect. They 
<ommonly represent the gold standard in their cheap literature as a 
hideous octopus fastening the deadly grasp of its many arms upon all 
the quarters of the earth. Both sides are wrong, and it is by no 
means easy to say which is the furthest from the truth. 

War to the knife and no compromise is now the motto of both of 
the contending parties. While believing, as hinted above, that the 
extremists on both sides are wrong, and that the right lies between 
them, I admit that the ferocious and radical character which the 
conflict has now assumed has its advantages. Whichever system— 
‘the single gold standard or the double standard—may be more in 
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accordance with the principles of sound finance, there can be no 
doubt as to the fact that uncertainty as to the standard is ruinous. 
And this stage of uncertainty as to the standard of exchange value is 
precisely the condition in which this country has been for the past 
few years. The result has been hard times, far harder, relatively to 
the average condition, than the nations of Europe have been having. 
Nothing but the vast natural resources of the country could have 
enabled us to live through such a condition of things as well as we 
have done. It is satisfactory to know that the people are now 
thoroughly aroused to the desperate need of settling this question 
one way or the other. Macaulay’s line, ‘ One of us two, Herminius, 
shall never more go home,’ expresses very well the spirit by which 
both sides now seem to be animated; and there is good reason to 
hope that, when the ballots have been counted in November, the 
people will feel that one of the most formidable issues which this 
Republic has ever had to face is in a fair way of being finally settled. 


WILLIAM DILLON. 
CHICAGO: July 1896. 





THE TRAINING OF A JESUIT 


OnE of the curious phenomena of the modern world is the mystery 
that hangs around the name of Jesuit. There is a general consent 
that the Jesuits are a body of men who exert a considerable influence 
in the world. This at least is conceded to them alike by friends and 
enemies, by Catholics, and by those outside the Catholic Church. 
But the secret of their influence, the source whence their power 
arises, is a matter on which the widest possible opinion prevails. 
While all, or nearly all, attribute to them an unlimited devotion to 
the cause of Rome, there is a very considerable diversity of opinion 
as to the means they employ to carry out the end which they have 
at heart. A large majority of non-Catholics impute to them an un- 
scrupulous readiness to avail themselves of any means, good or bad, 
by which they think that their cause can be served. Not a few 
believe them to be a secret and perfectly organised society, ready 
to occupy any position, or to fill any office, inside or outside the 
Catholic Church, in which may be seen an opportunity of carrying on 
their work of unscrupulous propagandism. They are fully convinced 
that Jesuits are to be found in her Majesty’s Service, in the various 
learned professions, in the commercial classes, among domestic 
servants and those who labour with their hands, and even in the 
ranks of the Anglican clergy. Some among the more zealous Pro- 
testants believe in the existence of ‘ female Jesuits,’ who, in the garb 
of domestic servants, nurses, and governesses, find an opportunity of 
instilling into the minds of the young children committed to their 
charge the principles of Popery. Even educated men are not wholly 
free from the curious superstition that the ‘ Jesuit in disguise’ is to 
be found everywhere, seeking with unscrupulous perseverance to 
undermine, by fair means or foul, the foundations of the Protestant 
Church, and to re-establish the dominion of Rome over the souls of 
men. 

This belief, like all other popular superstitions, has an element of 
truth in it. In the days of persecution, when Jesuits were hunted 
up and down the land, and were mercilessly butchered simply because 
they were members of the proscribed Society, their only chance of 
escaping the hands of the pursuivant was to be ‘Jesuits in disguise.’ 
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Although they were but a handful among the hundreds of devoted 
priests who laboured and laid down their lives for their religion in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and the Stuarts, yet they were the objects of 
the special hatred of the persecutors, and the search for them was 
carried on with relentless vigour. Even when other priests were 
tolerated, they were not, and in the present day they still remain an 
illegal corporation, who are liable at any moment to be expelled 
from England if the existing laws were put in force. All this en- 
gendered a certain policy of caution and concealment, the traces of 
which linger on even when the necessity of it has happily passed 
away. 

But if this accounts in some measure for their supposed system 
of secrecy, it does not at all account for the extraordinary influence 
that they are believed to exert, not in England only, but all the 
world over. Here the intelligent Protestant is, we think, fairly non- 
plussed. He cannot but know that the theory that attributes their 
alleged power in the world to a system of unscrupulous intrigue and 
deception cannot possibly be maintained. Societies, like individuals, 
are in due course of time discredited if they violate the fundamental 
laws of morality. No man of honour and integrity would look with 
favour on a society which taught that ‘The end justifies the means,’ 
(in the sense that means in themselves unlawful are justified by the 
fact that the end which they are intended to promote is a good one), 
or which habitually practised deceit and employed underhand means 
to attain its object. Still less would any man of virtue or high 
principle dream of belonging to such a body. No parent would 
think of entrusting his children to be educated by its members. No 
one who valued his own reputation would have anything to do with 
such a band of moral lepers. They would be scouted in every civil- 
ised community. If Jesuits were what the vulgar Protestant sup- 
poses them to be, they would long ago have been crushed out of 
existence by the just indignation of mankind. 

We may therefore dismiss without further comment the absurd 
supposition that Jesuits owe their influence to deceit and an un- 
scrupulous policy of Machiavellianism, and must look elsewhere for 
the secret of their power in the world. If they are influential, it 
must needs be because they employ means that are in themselves 
calculated to impart influence to those who are willing to adopt them. 
It will be the object of the following pages to try and explain what 
these means are. 

But first of all I must premise that as I am writing for non- 
Catholics as well as for Catholics, I shall omit, or pass over very 
lightly, the supernatural element in their success. Many of my 
readers will smile if I recall the prayer which their founder, St. Igna- 
tius, used to offer continually for his children. He used to beg of 
God that they might always be the object of the world’s hatred 
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and enmity. He told them that they should wish to suffer con- 
tumely, false accusations and insults, so long as they themselves gave 
no sort of occasion for it, and no offence is thereby committed against 
the Divine Majesty.' He knew from Holy Scripture and from the 
history of the Church that this has been an essential condition of 
success in all great works done for God by saints and missionaries, 
and a mere process of induction taught him to regard persecution 
and misrepresentation as a necessary accompaniment of every victory 
won for the sacred cause of Christianity. I should, therefore, be 
omitting a prominent feature in the history of my Order if I were to 
pass altogether unnoticed the reproach which always has been attached, 
and I pray God may always be attached, to the name of the Society 
of Jesus. 

But my object in my present article is rather to dwell on the 
natural causes that have contributed to gain for us the place of 
honour which we occupy in the ranks of the Christian Church. And 
among these marks of honour I include not only our position as 
theologians, missioners, preachers, confessors, and educators of youth, 
but still more the invariable selection that is made of the Society as 
the chief object of the hatred of those who are the foes of the Catholic 
Church. Whether it be the courtiers of Queen Elizabeth or the 
sectaries of Germany, the Communists of Paris or the Revolutionary 
party in Italy, the Bonzes of Japan or the fanatical followers of 
Mohammed, all who hate the name of Catholic concentrate their 
deadliest animosity on the unfortunate Jesuit. Even within the 
pale of the Catholic Church we have sometimes found strenuous op- 
ponents. The Jansenists of France were our bitter enemies. Those 
who rejoice in the name of Liberal Catholics have invariably stood 
aloof from us. At times even bishops and archbishops have looked 
coldly on us. Sometimes, indeed, it may be that individual Jesuits 
have, by their unfaithfulness to the principles of their Order, deserved 
the ill feeling with which they have been regarded. But in a large 
majority of cases it is due either to prejudice or defective knowledge 
on the part of their adversaries, or else to an imperfect grasp of the 
Catholic system (as was the case with the Jansenists), or to a false 
impression that the Jesuits exercised an influence which interfered 
with their own lawful authority, and were a rival power in the govern- 
ment of the Church. 

I have still left untouched what I believe to be the real secret of 
Jesuit influence, regarded, as I desire my readers to regard it, from 
a purely natural point of view. Not that it can ever be really 
separated from the supernatural, any more than the ivy can be sepa- 
rated from the oak to which it clings. But as we can consider the 
growth and means of cultivation of the ivy in itself, so I propose to 
consider the Society of Jesus in itself, as an organised system of 
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means, adapted, in accordance with the principles that govern human 
society, to the end that it has in view. After a quarter of a century 
spent in its ranks, I can speak with great confidence from my own 
personal experience of the training given to itsmembers. The study 
of the training of a Jesuit appears to me to throw a very clear light 
on the position which the Society occupies in the modern world. 

But there is something preliminary to the consideration of its 
training. No system of education can produce a well-educated man 
unless the original material is good. The first requisite for those who 
are to do the work of the Society efficiently is that it should select as 
its members only those who are capable of receiving the Jesuit ‘ form.’ 
The statue, however deftly carved, will not be a success if the marble 
have serious defects. All possible care is taken to admit into the 
ranks of the Society only those who are naturally qualified to carry out 
the end that it sets before itself, and who show a capacity for imbibing 
its spirit and submitting to its discipline. 

When any one applies for admission to the Society, he has first of 
all to satisfy the Head of the Province that he is a likely subject ; and 
he is then handed over to four of the Fathers to be examined by each 
of them separately. This examination is no mere form ; the candidate 
for admission has to answer the most searching questions, and is sub- 
mitted to a somewhat rigorous scrutiny. He is asked about the age, 
health, and position of his parents in the world ; whether they are 
Catholics ; whether they are likely to need his help in their old age. 
He has also to give a full account of himself; whether he suffers from 
ill-health or other infirmity, hereditary or acquired ; whether he owes 
money, or is under any other obligation; what studies he has made 
and what are his literary attainments, whether he has lived a virtuous 
life; how long he has been entertaining the idea of entering the 
Society, and what is his motive for wishing to do so; whether it has 
been suggested to him by any one else or springs entirely from him- 
self. The examiner has meanwhile to try and ascertain from personal 
observation what talent he possesses ; what is his natural disposition ; 
whether he seems to be a man likely to persevere, and to prove a 
useful member of the Society. He is not to be admitted if he has 
any notable bodily defect or mental infirmity; if he is deficient in 
intelligence ; if heis in debt; or if he has worn the habit of any other 
religious body, even for asingle day. Each of the four examiners has 
to write out at length his report on the above points, and to state in 
writing his opinion as to whether it is expedient to admit him or not, 
with any further remarks that he may choose to add. The four re- 
ports are sent in to the Provincial, who after carefully reading them 
decides whether the candidate is to be accepted or rejected. 

In every province of the Society of Jesus there is a day in each 
year on which candidates are ordinarily received, though exceptions 
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are made in special cases. The new-comers are not at once admitted 
to the ranks of the noviceship; they spend their first week or ten 
days separate from the rest, and during that time the rules of the - 
Society are put into their hands, and are explained to them ; they are 
instructed as to the kind of life they will have to live, and the diffi- 
culties that they will have to encounter. They have to study the 
‘Summary of the constitutions,’ in which is set forth the end and object 
of the Society, the spirit that must animate its members, the obedience 
they must be ready to practise, the sacrifice of their own wil] and 
judgment that they must be prepared to make; in fact, they have 
every possible opportunity given them of ascertaining what it is that 
they are undertaking when they declare their intention of serving 
God in the Society according to its laws and constitutions. Of course, 
there are but few who realise at first all that is involved in the sacri- 
fice they are making ; but this must be the case with all who are 
entering on a new and difficult career. After they have spent a few 
days in studying the obligation they are going to accept, they are put 
into retreat for a short time, during which they are kept in perfect 
silence, and have to spend their time in listening to a series of in- 
structions on the fundamental truths of religion given by the master 
of novices, each instruction containing a number of suggestive 
thoughts, on which they have to meditate for an hour after the in- 
struction is finished. 

When this time of retirement is over, they are duly received as 
novices, and are clad in the Jesuit habit. Often one or two fall away 
during this first probation, discovering that the kind of life is beyond 
their courage, or requires a higher degree of virtue than they possess. 
But, generally speaking, those who have made their first probation 
pass into the ranks of the noviceship as soon as it is over. 

From that moment the real process of sifting begins. The new 
novices enter at once on the routine prescribed by the Society for all 
who desire to fight under her standard. They rise at 5.30, make a 
short visit to the chapel at 6, in order to make their morning oblation 
of the day to God, and from 6 to 7 make their meditation. According 
to Jesuit rule, the points of this meditation have to be studied for a 
quarter of an hour before retiring to rest on the previous evening. On 
these points the Jesuit is taught to dwell during the hour devoted to 
the morning meditation, ending the consideration of them with some 
good resolution arising out of them, and a short prayer that he may 
keep it during the ensuing day. As this isa very important element 
in the training of the Society, I think it may be interesting if I give 
an example of the points as given to the novices during my own 
novitiate by the then master of novices, whose holy teaching and 
loving care will always dwell in the grateful hearts of those who had 
the privilege of being trained by him. 
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Subject of the Meditation: ‘ Let us make haste to enter into our eternal rest ’ 
(Hebrews iv. 11). 

Point 1.—How are we to make haste towards eternal rest with God? It is 
certain that he who during the hours of the day most frequently does the very 
thing that his Father in Heaven wishes is he who during that day makes most 
progress. Penance will not advance us if we do it when our Father in Heaven 
wishes us not to do penance. Prayer will only retard us if prayer is not our 
Father's will at the moment. Resting when He wishes us to rest, labouring when 
He wishes us to labour, speaking and being silent just as He wishes—this is the 
short and direct road to our eternal repose. 

Point 2.—This life is a time of traffic. ‘Traffic till I come,’ our Lord says, 
He who traffics most wisely is the one who is making most haste to enter into his 
eternal repose. St. Paul tells us how to carry on our spiritual business. ‘Some,’ 
he says, ‘ build with gold and precious stones and silver on the foundations of faith. 
Others with wood, stubble, and hay.’ We build with gold and precious stones 
when our intention is very good; with hay and stubble when our intention is 
unworthy. Two men read the same book or work together; how different the 
value of their work according to their intention 

Point 3.—Of all the ways of making haste to heaven and to God, there is none 
so rapid as the way of charity and love. ‘ Many sins are forgiven, because she 
Joved much.’ How slow and how weary a task it is to conceal sins by any other 
process ! 

Beg very earnestly for an increase of Divine love, in order that you may run in 
the way of God's commandments. 


At 6.55 the bell rings for Holy Mass, and all the novices repair 
to the chapel. After Mass, which occupies half an hour, another 
quarter of an hour is assigned to a reconsideration of the meditation 
and the care with which it was made, and to the writing down of any 
thoughts that may have suggested themselves in the course of it. 
Breakfast is at 7.45, and at 8.30 the novices have to be present, each 
at his little desk, for halfan hour’s reading of Rodriguez on Christian 
Perfection. At 9 an instruction on the rules is given by the master 
of novices, after which they have to make their beds and arrange 
their little cells, and, when this is done, to repair to some appointed 
place, where one of their number, appointed for the purpose, assigns 
to each a certain amount of manual labour—dusting, sweeping, 
washing up dishes and plates, laying the refectory for dinner, some- 
times cleaning and scrubbing, and other menial offices of the 
humblest description. At 10.15 they have to learn by heart, for a 
quarter of an hour, some portion: of the rules of the Society, or such 
prayers, psalms, or ecclesiastical hyimns, the knowledge of which may 
be useful to the young ecclesiastic. After this they have some free 
time, during which they can walk in the grounds, pray in the 
chapel, or read some Life of the saints or other spiritual book. At 
11.30 they assemble for ‘out-door manual works,’ which consist in 
chopping and sawing wood for fuel, sweeping up leaves, picking up 
leaves, weeding the flower beds, or some similar occupation allotted 
to them by one of the older novices, who is termed ‘ master of out- 
door works.’ At 12.30 they return to the house, and at 12.40 the 
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bell summons them to the chapel, where they spend fifteen minutes 
in prayer, and in examining their consciences as to how they have 
performed the various duties of the morning, whether they have kept 
silence (for during all this time no talking is allowed), obeyed 
promptly and exactly, kept up a remembrance of God in all that they 
have done, showed kindness and consideration for others, executed 
the work assigned to them in the best manner possible, &c. 

The dinner-bell rings at 1, and all repair to the refectory. 
During dinner a portion of Holy Scripture is read aloud, and some 
useful and edifying book, the life of one of the saints, or the history 
of the Society. After dinner a short visit is made to the chapel, and 
an hour’s recreation follows. The occupations of the afternoon are a 
repetition of those of the earlier portion of the day, save that on three 
days in the week a walk of about two hours has to be taken in com- 
panies of two or three. No one is allowed to choose his companions, 
but the master of novices arranges the various companies. Some- 
times a game of cricket or football is substituted for the walk. At 6 
a second hour of meditation of half an hour has to be made in the 
chapel, after which the recital of some vocal prayers, and some free 
time which they can dispose of for themselves, bring them on to 
supper at 7.30. After this they have an hour’s recreation, during 
the first half-hour of which Latin has to be spoken. At 9, night 
prayers in the chapel; then fifteen minutes spent in the preparation 
of their meditation of the following morning, and after a final 
examination of conscience on their performance of the duties of the 
day all lights are put out by 10 p.m., and the novices sleep their 
well-earned sleep in their dormitories. 

I have given in detail the account of a Jesuit novice’s day, as 
spent in the English province. In England the Society is deprived 
of certain advantages that it enjoys in Catholic countries, where they 
undergo two experimenta, or trials, which here are impossible. They 
are sent out, wherever the population is Catholic and the Church is 
free, to beg alms in the streets, and in the country around, for about 
thirty days, and the instructions given by Our Lord to His apostles 
are the model which these are taught to imitate. An amusing story 
is told of a. young Oxford convert, who, making his noviceship at 
Rome in the days when the Pope still ruled in Rome, was sent out 
with a companion to beg. Passing a horseman riding quietly in the 
neighbourhood of the city, he asked of him an alms for the love of 
God. The stranger looked for a moment at his shabby Jesuit 
soutane and jumped down from his horse. ‘My dear X., you don't. 
mean that you have come to this!’ It was an old Oxford acquain- 
tance, who imagined that his poor friend had been reduced to utter 
destitution as the result of his reception into the Catholic Church. 
The. impossibility of practising this voluntary mendicancy in the 
present day is regarded as a misfortune by the Jesuit authorities, as 
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the humiliations it involved were found to be a most useful element 
in novice training. Another trial, the month spent in the hospitals, 
which now can be very rarely carried out, is also much to be regretted. 
Under normal conditions, the young Jesuits have to repair for a space 
of thirty days to some hospital, and spend their time in nursing the 
sick, dressing their wounds, making their beds, and ministering to 
their various necessities, temporal and spiritual. In England the loss 
of these two experiments is to some extent compensated by a month 
spent in the kitchen, during which the novice has to wash up the 
plates and dishes, to pare potatoes, to grind the coffee, and to perform 
any other menial tasks assigned to the novice by the cook, whom the 
novice has to obey implicitly, as for the time being his superior. He 
has also to take his recreation during this month with the lay 
brothers, and to make himself one with them in their ordinary life 
and conversation. 

But there is one experiment which is still everywhere retained, 
and one which is perhaps of all the most important. During one 
month in his first year every novice has to make what is called ‘the 
long retreat.’ It consists of thirty days occupied exclusively in 
prayer, meditation, and similar employments. Five times a day the 
master of novices gives points of meditation to the assembled novices, 
and they have subsequently to spend the following hour in a careful 
pondering over the points proposed to them, after the manner that I 
have already described in speaking of the daily morning meditation. 
A regular system is followed; during the first few days the subjects 
proposed are the end for which man is created, the means by which 
he is to attain that end, the evils of sin and its consequences, and 
the four last things, death, judgment, heaven, and hell. During the 
second portion of the retreat the Kingdom of Christ, His Incarnation, 
Nativity, and His life on earth occupy the thoughts of the novices 
for a space of ten or twelve days, with separate meditations on the 
two’standards of Christ and Satan, under one of which every one is 
fighting, on the tactics of the evil one, the choice that has to be 
bravely made of a life of hardship under the standard of the Cross, 
and other subjects akin to these. During a third period of four or 
five days the Passion of Christ is dwelt upon in detail, and finally 
some two or three days of the joyful subjects of the Resurrection, the 
appearances of our Lord to His disciples, the Ascension, with one or 
two concluding meditations on the love of God and the means of 
attaining it, bring the retreat toan end. Three recreation days are 
interposed between the various portions of the retreat, which are 
spent in long walks, and in recovering from the fatigue which is 
caused by the constant mental strain involved in the long time of 
meditation and prayer. Except during these three days there is no 
time of recreation, and silence has to be strictly kept throughout. 

This month is certainly a trying one, though a very happy and 
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fruitful one for those who are in earnest. It generally has the effect 
of sending away from the noviceship one or two of those whose aim 
in life is not sufficiently high, or whose powers are too feeble to allow 
of their undertaking the yoke of Jesuit obedience, and all the sacri- 
fices that it carries with it. It is indeed a searching process, and 
generally finds out those who have undertaken a task too difficult for 
them to accomplish. This is, in fact, one of its objects, as well as of all 
the other trials of the Jesuit novitiate, which are directed not merely 
to the formation of the future members of the Society, but also the 
elimination of those who have no real vocation to serve in its ranks. 

At the end of two years the young Jesuit takes his first vows and 
ceases to be a novice. The special object of his life in the novice- 
ship has been to train him up in that spirit of implicit and 
unquestioning obedience which is the aim of the Society of Jesus to 
cultivate more than any other virtue in her sons, simply because it is 
the virtue that underlies all the rest,and without which no other 
virtue can attain its full perfection in the soul of man. The routine 
of monotonous and often apparently useless employments has for 
its object to foster the habit of what is rightly called blind obedience. 
The novice is taught to obey his superior without ever questioning 
the wisdom of the order given; the perfection of Jesuit obedience 
includes not only the obedience of the will, so that he does what is 
commanded promptly, bravely, and thoroughly, but also an obedience 
of the judgment, so that he regards what is commanded as the best 
thing possible for him. Here it is that Jesuit obedience differs from 
the obedience practised generally by a good subordinate in the world. 
In the army or in a house of business, blind obedience is necessary 
to efficient action. No well-ordered system could be carried on 
successfully without it; if the subordinate obeyed only where he 
approved of the wisdom of the command given the results would be 
fatal to any well-organised community. It is the habit, the difficult 
habit of abstaining from any mental criticism of the order given that 
is the distinctive feature of the obedience of the Society of Jesus. 
When still a secular, I once encountered an officer in the army who 
had been forsome time in the noviceship, and had left because he found 
the obedience required too much for him. I took occasion to ask 
him how it was that he who had been accustomed to the strict disci- 
plineand rigorous obedience demanded of a soldier could not endure the 
gentler rule to which he was subject asa religious. ‘In the army,’ 
was his answer, ‘ you must do what you are told, but you can relieve 
your feelings by swearing mentally at your colonel, but you cannot 
do that in the Society of Jesus.’ 

At the same time the obedience of the Society is a perfectly 
reasonable obedience. I need scarcely say that in the impossible, 
or almost impossible case of a command being given, which could 
not be obeyed without sin, the Jesuit would be clearly bound to 
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disobey. In the case of the order given being manifestly a foolish 
one, obedience does not require that it should be regarded in itself 
as wise or prudent. Ifthe matter is one of any importance, it is his 
duty to represent to the superior the undesirable consequences, that 
seem to him likely to ensue from the carrying out of the order. 
Every superior has certain advisers, to whose opinion he is bound to 
give special weight, and the representation can be made either directly 
to the superior by the person receiving the order, or through one or 
other of these advisers. Every subordinate has also the right of 
appeal to some higher superior, and such appeals always receive ful? 
and careful consideration. In matters of real moment, he can write 
a private letter to the General of the whole Society with a certainty 
of redress if the writer has a solid ground for the complaint made. 
But in the case of any such appeal he must not act merely on the 
impulse of the moment, and must beware of being misled by his owm 
private judgment. He must think the matter over with due delibera- 
tion, and must recommend it to God in prayer, and must, as far as 
possible, make sure that the motive that prompts him is not wounded 
self-love, or a pertinacity of judgment, or a dislike of giving up his 
own will. He ought to try and see things from the superior’s point 
of view rather than from his own. If, after taking all these precau- 
tions, he thinks it right to appeal, he must then be ready to abide by 
the decision finally given. If it is against him, common sense will 
tell him that in all probability he is wrong. The chances are that 
his superiors are able to take a wider and more impartial view of the 
question than himself. He will then do his best to conform his 
judgment to theirs. What is then required of him is that he should 

consider the command as the best, not perhaps in itself, but the best 

for him under the circumstances. But in all cases where there is any 

sort of doubt, he must, if he is true to his rule, and loyal with Jesuit 

loyalty, bend his will to a favourable judgment of what has been 

ordered by his superior, and abstain, as far as with God’s grace he 

is able, from all unfavourable criticism, using all the force of a 
loyal will, to induce his judgment to approve, and not to condemn, 

what his superior has enjoined. It is this obedience of the judgment 

which is one of the chief causes of the power exercised by the 

Society. It ensures a remarkable unity of action, and prevents the 

waste of energy, which in other corporate bodies is the result of 

disunion, mutual criticism, and internal disaffection and strife. 

As soon as the young Jesuit has taken his vows, he enters on 
quite a different life. His religious exercises are now confined to a 
comparatively small portion of the day. The main part of his time 
is now devoted to study. He still makes his morning meditation, 
hears Mass, examines his conscience twice a day, and spends a short 
time each day in spiritual reading and in prayer before the Blessed 
Sacrament ; but the chief portion of the next five years is given up 
to intellectual cultivation. During the first two years he has to 
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apply himself to classical studies and to a course of rhetoric. This 
part of his career I can pass over without further notice, because there 
is in it nothing specially distinctive of the Society. His classical 
work, which consists in reading the best Latin and Greek authors, 
and translating from English into Latin and Greek, with a certain 
amount of English literature, and essay writing, is much the same as 
that of the higher forms of our public schools, and of those who 
take a classical degree at the Universities. A certain amount of 
mathematics has also to be learned, and the practicé as well as the 
theory of rhetoric forms part of the course. All this is carefully 
regulated by written laws, which lay down in detail the course of 
study to be pursued. 

At the end of these two years the young Jesuit student generally 
leaves the house of the novitiate, where he has continued to reside 
even after taking his first vows, and goes to the seminary, where he 
enters on the new and important study of Catholic philosophy. 
During the first year he goes through a course of logic, pure and 
applied, and continues his mathematics. The second and third years 
are devoted to psychology, ethics, metaphysics, genera] and special, 
cosmology and natural theology. He has about two lectures a day 
in these subjects from Jesuit professors, who are always priests, and 
are selected on account of their special knowledge, and their gift of 
a clear power of exposition. Besides the lectures, which are given in 
Latin, the students are summoned three times a week to take part in 
an academical exercise which is one of the most valuable elements in 
the philosophical and theological training of the Society. It lasts an 
hour, during the first quarter of which one of the students has to 
give a synopsis of the last two lectures of the professor. After this, 
two other students, previously appointed for the purpose, have to 
bring against the doctrine laid down any possible objection that they 
can find in books or invent for themselves. Modern books are ran- 
sacked for these objections, and the ‘objicients’ do their best to 
hunt out difficulties which may puzzle the exponent of the truth, who 
is called the ‘defendent.’ Locke, Hegel, Descartes, Malebranche, 
John Stuart Mill, Mansel, Sir William Hamilton, and other modern 
writers, are valuable contributors for those who have to attack the 
Catholic doctrine. Everything has to be brought forward in syllo- 
gistic form, and to be answered in the sameway. The professor, who 
of course presides at these contests, at once checks any one who 
departs from this necessary form and wanders off into mere desultory 
talk. This system of testing the soundness of the doctrine taught, 
continued as it is throughout the theological studies which come at 
a later period of the young Jesuit’s career, provides those who pass 
through it with a complete defence against difficulties which other- 
wise are likely to puzzle the Catholic controversialist. It is a splen- 
did means of sifting out truth from falsehood. Many of those who 
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take part in it are men of ability and experience, and who have made 
a special study of the subjects discussed, and are well versed in the 
objections that can be urged against the Catholic teaching. Such 
men conduct their attack not as a mere matter of form, but with the 
vigour and ingenuity of practised disputants, and do their best. 
to puzzle the unfortunate defendent with difficulties, the answer to 
which is by no means simple or obvious at first sight. Sometimes he 
is put completely ‘ in the sack,’ and the professor has to intervene to 
explain where he has failed, and how the objection has -really to be 
met. Sometimes the objicient will urge his difficulties with such a. 
semblance of conviction as even to mislead some of those present. I 
remember an instance in which an objicient, rather older than the 
rest, who had had considerable experience of sceptical difficulties 
before becoming a Jesuit, argued with such a show of earnestness 
against the existence of God, that the professor, who was a good, 
simple man, and new to his work, took fright. He sent for the 
objicient to his room when the ‘ circle’ was over, and, to his no small 
amusement, represented to him the misery and hopelessness of 
scepticism, begged him to pray God that he might not lose his faith, 
and promised to say Mass for him the next morning, that God might 
save him from the terrible misfortune that threatened him. But he 
was consoled on discovering that his pupil was as firmly convinced 
as himself of the truth of the thesis he had been attacking. 

Here I hope my non-Catholic readers will forgive me a remark 
which I cannot refrain from making on the present occasion. I 
should like to know what other religion save the Catholic could ever 
stand such an ordeal of free discussion as this. So far from any 
check being put on the liberty of the students, they are encouraged 
to press home every sort of objection, however searching and funda- 
mental, however blasphemous and profane, that can be raised to the 
Catholic doctrine. In every class are to be found men who are not 
to be put off with an evasion, and a professor who was to attempt to 
substitute authority for reason would very soon find out his mistake. 
This perfect ‘liberty of disputation’ is one of the many happy results 
of the possession of perfect and unfailing truth. 

When the two objicients have finished their attack, there still 
remains a quarter of an hour before the circle is over. This time 
is devoted to objections and difficulties proposed by the students. 
Every one present has full freedom to ask of the professor any question 
he pleases on the matter in hand, and may require of him an explana- 
tion of any point on which he is not satisfied. It is needless to say 
that full advantage is taken of this privilege, and the poor professor 
has often to submit to a very lively and searching interrogatory. If 
any question is proposed that is foolish, or beside the subject, the 
questioner is soon silenced by the open marks of disapprobation on 
the part of the rest of the class, and a good objection is sometimes 
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received with quiet applause. Any fallacy or imperfect knowledge on 
the part of the professor is very speedily brought to light by the 
raking fire he has to undergo, and while all respect is shown him in 
the process, he must be well armed if he is to win the confidence of 
the class by his answers. 

At the end of his first and second years of philosophy, the young 
Jesuit has to undergo a fairly severe examination in the matter of 
the year. If he passes these examinations successfully, he has in all 
three years of philosophy, at the end of which he has to undergo an 
examination in the combined matter of the three years, mathematics 
included. 

At the end of this time he begins a new stage in his career. 
He is sent to one or other of the colleges of the Society to teach or to 
take part in the discipline. I will not dwell on this part of his 
training, as it is not my object to explain the system of Jesuit 
education in my present paper. It is enough to say that for some 
five or six years he is occupied in the ordinary work incident to 
teaching a class of boys. Whether he takes a higher ora lower form 
depends of course on his own classical or other attainments. Yet 
there is this difference between the Jesuit system and that of the 
ordinary public schools, that in all the lower classes the Jesuit 
teacher generally moves up with his class. I imagine that the 
motive of this is to give him a stronger moral influence than can be 
gained by a master who has the teaching of boys only for a single 
year. But the two or three higher forms, corresponding to the 
sixth and upper and lower fifth, have almost always a permanent 
master. This reminds me of another distinction between the Jesuit 
and other systems, though it is one that does not universally prevail. 
The time during which the young scholastic is employed in teaching 
does not, as a rule, extend beyond six or seven years. Hence per- 
manent masters, in the strict sense of the word, are but rare. Some- 
times, if a man has a special talent for teaching, he will return to 
the schoolroom after he becomes a priest. But it is the general 
experience of the Order that, with the exception of men who have a 
remarkable power of training boys, those who are in the full vigour of 
their youth prove more successful masters than those who have 
passed through the four hard years of theological study, and are 
already getting on in life. 

The time of teaching or disciplinary work generally terminates 
about the age of thirty, and the scholastic then proceeds to the theo- 
logical college of his province for three or four years of theology. 
Here the work is certainly hard, especially during the first two years. 
On three days in the week, the student who has passed successfully 
through his philosophical course has to attend two lectures in the 
morning and three in the afternoon. The morning lectures are on 
moral and dogmatic theology ; and those in the afternoon on canon 
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law or history, dogmatic theology, and Hebrew, the last for half an 
hour only. Besides this, on each of these afternoons there is held a 
circle or disputation such as I have described above. In theology 
these disputations are as a rule fiercer and more searching than in the 
philosophical course. There often arises, not the odiwm theologicum, 
but the eager advocacy with which even Jesuits defend their own 
opinions. The men are older, and bolder too, and take a delight in 
searching out any supposed weakness in the arguments proposed to 
them, so that there is no danger of any latent fallacy or inadequate 
proof escaping the observation of the more keen-sighted members of 
the class. In addition to these constant disputations there is held 
every three months a more solemn assembly of the same kind, at 
which the whole house is present and the rector presides, in which 
two of the students are chosen to defend for an hour continuously a 
number of theses against the attacks of all comers,. the professors 
themselves included. 

During the third and fourth years of the course of theology, lec- 
tures in Scripture are substituted for those on moral theology and 
Hebrew. At the end of the third year the young Jesuit (if a man of 
thirty-four or thirty-five can be accounted young) is ordained priest, 
and during his last year his lectures are fewer, and he has privately 
to prepare himself for a general examination in theology, on which 
depends in great measure whether he has the grade of a professed 
father in the Society or the lower degree of what is called a ‘ spiritual 
coadjutor.’ 

Even when his theology is over, and his final examination passed, 
the training of a Jesuit is not yet completed. He has still another 
year of probation before he is launched on the world as a fullblown 
member of the Society. He has to return during that time to the 
noviceship, and there to repeat all the experimental tests and trials 
of the first two years of his religious life. He has to sweep and dust 
the rooms and corridors, to chop wood, to wash plates and dishes, 
besides going over again the spiritual work of the novice, the long 
retreat of thirty days included. He has also during this year to 
study the institute of the Society, and during Lent to take part in 
some one of the public missions which are given by the various 
religious orders in the large towns and centres of population. This 
final year sometimes follows immediately on his theology, sometimes 
after an interval of a year or two, during which he is employed in 
one of the colleges or missions of the Society. When it is over he 
is generally well on in the thirties, and if he has had the full course, 
he will have spent some seventeen years in the training for his work. 
Of this period he will have devoted two years to the noviceship, 
seven years to study, six or seven years to teaching or the work of 
discipline, and one year to the second noviceship which he has to 
undergo after his priesthood. 
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If I were asked to sum up the reasons for the position which the 
Society of Jesus occupies in the Catholic Church, and the reputation 
which it enjoys among educated men in every country of the world, 
I should ascribe it, as far as natural reasons go, mainly to three 
causes. The first is the extreme care with which its members are 
in the first instance chosen, and the process of natural selection 
which eliminates all who are not suited for its work. The second is 
the length and thoroughness of its training, both moral and intel- 
lectual, and the pains that is taken to adapt it to the special talents 
and capacities of the individual. The third is the spirit of implicit 
obedience, of blind obedience, in the sense in which I have explained 
it above, which is absolutely indispensable to every one who is to live 
and die as one of its members. There are other reasons beside, such 
as its system of government, the loyalty which animates those who 
belong to it, and the care with which men are chosen for posts to 
which they are naturally suited, and removed from positions where 
they are unable to do their work well. But these are really the 
result of the three I have mentioned, and would be impossible unless 
built on them as their basis. 

I cannot conclude without mentioning two others, though perhaps 
they are almost out of place in an article in a Review. The one is 
the spirit of supernatural charity which is the very foundation on 
which the Society is built, and without which it would very soon 
decay and disappear. The other is one I have already alluded to, 
the almost universal reproach which attaches to the name of Jesuit, 
in which we gratefully recognise the fulfilment of the words of Him 
whose name we bear, and who long since forewarned us: ‘If the 
world hate you, know that it hated me before it hated you. If you 
had been of the world, the world would love its own; but because 
you are not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the world, 
therefore the world hateth you’ (St. John xv. 18, 19). 

R. F. Crarke, S.J. 
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LI HUNG CHANG 


Tr would be as easy to under-estimate as to exaggerate the importance 
of the visit of the great Chinese viceroy to Europe. The Germans, and 
even the French, may possibly have made too much of him, but that 
would be an insufficient excuse for our making toolittle. If his mis- 
sion is a mystery to us, that may be because our diplomacy has ma- 
neeuvred itself into a position of isolation in regard to the Far East ; and 
the continental Powers may have a perfectly clear idea of what they are 
doing. It is one of our insular ways to consider the rest of the world 
fools. From the pains which were taken by the Ministers of Russia and 
France in China to prevent any Englishman, even Li Hung Chang’s 
trusted medical adviser, from being attached to his staff, we may con- 
clude that, in the judgment of those two Powers at least, the mission 
was not intended to be an empty pageant. And Germany has but 
followed the precedent she set up in 1884 in the regal reception ac- 
corded to the delegates from the Transvaal, who came to England on 
business, and visited Germany from courtesy. 

From every point of view the visit of such a personage as Li Hung 
Chang to Europe would be an interesting event. He is the first 
Chinaman of rank who has crossed the sea, except under compulsion, 
and he is the greatest man China is known to have produced in this 
century, which out of 300,000,000 is something. He isalso the only 
Chinese statesman who has made any practical attempt to introduce 
the modern spirit into the polity of his country from a conviction 
that in that alone is salvation to be found. For thirty years he has 
been striving against overwhelming difficulties to put his country in 
a state of defence as the condition precedent to all other reforms, and 
has thereby entitled himself to our sympathy. Lastly, Englishmen, 
at least, may remember that it is to Li Hung Chang they owe the 
discovery of General Gordon. But for the fortuitous contact of these 
two personalities at a critical period, perhaps neither of them would 
have gone down to history. The opportunity for Gordon to show 
his genius might never have occurred elsewhere, for he never would 
_ have sought it, and would in all probability have passed his life in the 
obscurity of service routine, snubbed for his eccentricities by his 
superiors, and loved by his intimates for the soul that was in him. 
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On the other hand, but for Gordon and these same eccentricities of 
military genius China might have been—who knows where ?—with- 
out government, a scene of rapine on the titanicscale. Judging after 
the event, it is easy to overlook the special merit of Li Hung Chang, 
not so much in employing a foreign soldier—-though that made an 
enormous breach in the wall of Chinese conservatism—but in cordial 
appreciation of and loyal co-operation with him, which alone rendered 
his services effective. It was a thoroughly un-Chinese proceeding, 
which it would have been well for China if it had been more con- 
sistently followed out in her recent history. From the principle then 
introduced Li Hung Chang has never swerved, that the strengthening 
and regeneration of China necessitated the employment of foreign 
men and foreign methods ; and on this he has staked everything and 
braved the odium of his peers. He was not, indeed, the father of the 
idea. That honour belonged to Tséng Kwo Fan, the father of the 
late Marquis Tséng, who was some time Minister to Great Britain. Li 
was his first lieutenant, and lived to put in practice the policy which 
his chief had bequeathed to his country. That he has been perfectly 
successful it would be absurd to contend after the exposure of the 
military weakness of China in the late war ; but if the whole position 
be fairly considered, the failures of tlie reformer will excite sympathy 
rather than contempt. The Chinese statesman set himself to remove 
a mountain, and only succeeded in carting away a few tons of débris. 
Why was the result so disproportionate to the effort? Primarily, no 
doubt, it was the inherent difficulty of the task ; but the proximate 
or apparent explanation is that Li Hung Chang stood absolutely alone. 
The nation was inert, but witha vis inertie which could be irritated into 
reactionary activity. The political machinery of the country, massive 
and complex, was set automatically in motion to thwart and obstruct 
the reforms which the one man was trying to introduce. His was a 
task requiring the aid of an enthusiastic propaganda, and the reformer 
made no proselyte. He did not even make friends, only hosts of 
enemies. And the few foreigners whose support might have been 
invaluable have leaned rather towards jealousy of his power than 
cordial support of his measures. 

By sheer force of circumstances Li Hung Chang has been the 
pivot on which the foreign relations of China have turned for thirty 
years, the indispensable man, who alone, if we except one member of 
the Foreign Board who died many years ago, ever dared to deal with 
foreign questions in a businesslike manner. And so he has come 
to personate China in the imagination of Europe, and to be the best- 
known man of that country—so well known, indeed, that his faults 
and failings have been photographed at close quarters and then 
enlarged, while his successes have been passed over as flat and 
uninteresting. But even a glance at the multiplicity of duties that 
have been imposed on him will impress us rather with the amount 
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accomplished than with what has remained undone. For the last 
twenty-five years Li Hung Chang has been ‘ Viceroy’ or Governor- 
General of the metropolitan province, a territorial office involving 
much labour and responsibility. In addition to that he has been the 
Superintendent of Trade for the northern half of the empire, an 
office which has brought him into constant relations with consuls, 
merchants, and representatives of foreign trade, for he had to dea} 
with all commercial questions, disputes, interpretation and execution 
of treaties, Customs regulations, &c. In that capacity also he has 
had the task of introducing the telegraph and railway systems, with 
the responsibility for their operation, and he created and con- 
trolled a great steamship enterprise; also, within the last few 
years, cotton mills, in which concerns he took perhaps more than a 
platonic interest. 

These various duties one would be apt to consider sufficient for one 
man, but they represented but a fraction of what was expected from 
Li Hung Chang. Though without portfolio, he was de facto Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, the general negotiator and the ultimate referee 
in the external relations of the empire. He was Minister of Marine 
and Lord High Admiral, Commissioner for National Defence, and 
Inspector-General of Fortifications. He was also Minister for 
what corresponds in China to the Colonies and India—viz. Tibet, 
Mongolia, and Korea. In a word, this man has been a whole 
British Cabinet rolled into one, with perhaps the exception of the 
Lord Chancellor and Home Secretary. If we imagine the stronges* 
English Minister who ever lived having such multifarious duties 
crowded upon him, we shall be better able to perceive how Li 
Hung Chang came short of complete success in his labours! It is 
true that some of these high diplomatic and executive functions were 
nominally fulfilled by certain Boards in the capital; but so far from 
that easing, it only aggravated the labour of the effective man, who 
had not only these Boards to contend with, but had to work without 
a staff or an office. Chinese service is denied both the weekly res 
and the annual vacation, nor have the Ministers of State the relief of 
septennial or more frequent refreshing lapses into irresponsible life. 
A holiday is almost impossible except on urgent ground of health— 
and wonderful details have sometimes to be gone into by the officia} 
applying for sick leave—or on the death of a parent. Fixed periods 
of mourning are of religious obligation, but are occasionally over- 
ridden by the exigencies of the public service, as has happened in 
the case of Li Hung Chang. Nor has the plea of sickness always 
availed him. Some five years ago he was prostrated by influenza 
and almost given up, but he knew no respite from official duties. A 
local insurrection had broken out in Mongolia, which he was called 
upon to put down, and he had actually to conduct a campaign from 
what looked very like his death-bed. 
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If we but consider that this unrelieved strain has had to be 
borne for twenty-five years we shall be able to form an idea how the 
affairs of China are managed, and to understand what a small gift of 
prophecy was needed to predict the result of the late war. But the 
case is not yet exhausted. European experience will hardly help 
us to realise the occult side of this immense problem—how one man 
is to do the work of a hundred. There was the accumulated inertia 
of 2,000 years passively opposing its dead-weight to all attempts 
to move it out of the ruts of ages ; and there were the incessant and 
insidious plots against the person and policy of the solitary man 
which have occupied the minds of the official hierarchy of China 
during the whole period, and are as active to-day as they have ever 
been. All things considered, therefore, we may well be surprised 
not that Li Hung Chang has failed to regenerate China, but that he 
has survived the struggle. A very progressive Chinaman, the late 
Tong Kin Sing, was, in conversation with Li Hung Chang, recounting 
the obstruction that met him everywhere, and concluded by deploring 
his fate in being born a Chinese. ‘You might say that,’ observed 
the Viceroy, ‘if you had been an official.’ 

The shortcomings of Li Hung Chang are plain enough, nor have 
they ever been extenuated. But there is a time for everything, and 
you need not choose a man’s wedding-day to expatiate on the follies 
of his youth. The occasion of a complimentary visit to our country 
is scarcely appropriate for setting in array all the demerits of a dis- 
tinguished man. Artistic justice, to say no more, requires that the 
lights as well as the shadows of a picture should have their due place. 
Paragraphs circulate through the Press, not intended to be compli- 
mentary, about Li Hung Chang’s being the richest man in the world, 
as if that were the salient feature of his record. But it is ludicrous. 
Paris, London, New York, and Chicago could each produce its 
crowd of prominent citizens who could sign a cheque which would 
buy up the Chinese millionaire, root and branch, while, were the 
process of acquisition in question, the Occidental would not be able 
to throw a stone at the Oriental method. 

It must, on the whole, be conceded that Li Hung Chang would 
have well earned his eminent position did his merit extend no 
further than being the one-eyed man among the blind, a description 
which has been sometimes applied to him. He must be judged 
neither by the religious, political, or social laws of foreign countries, 
but by his own surroundings, traditions, and heredity. See what an 
enormous change has been wrought by him in the official intercourse 
between Chinese and foreigners. Think of the impracticable arro- 
gance of viceroys and governors, their studied insolence, their refusal 
to see foreign officials or to discuss any matter, and their evasions of 
every practical question ; their listening to no argument short of the 
ultima ratio. It has been the unique merit of Li Hung Chang to 
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take a common-sense view of things, to meet complaints halfway, to 
receive suggestions with courtesy, and to set an example of concilia- 
tory demeanour towards foreigners; in a word, to form in his own 
person a workable joint between the* petrified ideas of Chinese polity 
and the requirements of modern Christendom. He has made himself 
accessible not only to foreign representatives, but to foreigners of 
every grade who could show a plausible pretext for occupying his 
time. His toleration of irrelevant visitors has indeed been remark- 
able, but it was his only means of studying mankind and of learning 
something about foreign countries, which fate seemed to veto his 
ever visiting. Though his conversation was sometimes rough, his 
etiquette was always respectful; and when there was no serious 
business on hand, he would ply his visitors with Socratic interroga- 
tories which afforded him amusement and gave them a high sense of 
their own importance. A sample of this manner is afforded by the 
way he is now, as these lines are being written, pulling the legs of 
French journalists and financiers. Could the Viceroy have read Eng- 
lish, or French, or German, the solemn reports of correspondents and 
faddists who attached great value to conversations in which they were 
made butts of would often have amused him greatly. An ordinary 
interview with Li Hung Chang in his own Yamén has a curious 
resemblance to an interview with another astute personage—in 
Pretoria. They have both a wonderful capacity for sitting, and in 
their manner there is much in common. 

It does not seem a great thing to us, but it was a striking advance 
for a Chinese official to establish social intercourse with foreigners, to 
eat and drink with them in public, and even to allow his womankind 
to emerge from their seclusion, and to share to some extent in the 
pleasures and pastimes of the Western people. The example in these 
matters set by Li Hung Chang has not, unfortunately, been followed 
to any great extent. The initiative was all the more creditable, for 
it is to be remembered that he braved, it may almost be said out- 
raged, the whole body of traditional propriety that was extant in the 
empire. Trivial as these matters appear translated into English, 
they were really large to a Chinese. We have nothing with which to 
compare it, having no alien civilisation clamouring for admission at 
our door ; but the moral courage of a bishop carrying a foundling in 
his arms along the Strand, or of the first Brahmin crossing the ocean, 
may give some idea of the moral courage required. 

Nor, though the effect is not of the ostentatious kind, has this 
rational bearing of Li Hung Chang been barren of beneficial results 
in the interests of foreigners, merchants, missionaries, and officials. 
These results are not the less real for belonging largely to the pre- 
cautionary order, to the class of unobtrusive things, such as those 
which preserve our bodies in health. The merit of prevention is only 
recognisable by contrast with the disaster of its failure. The steamer 
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Drummond Castle might have made fifty successful voyages to South 
Africa, and her name remained unknown outside shipping offices. 
What we know positively of the government of Li Hung Chang is 
that during his whole incumbency everything has gone smoothly 
between Chinese and foreigners, and that in spite of the fact that the 
populace of Tientsin contains a large element of ferocity and lawless- 
ness. Matters were not alwaysso. Under Li’s predecessor—himself 
also a great man—serious disturbances occurred in the province, 
murders of missionaries unavenged culminating in the historical 
atrocity known as the ‘ Tientsin massacre’ of 1870. Twenty-one 
Europeans, most of them Catholic sisters, were savagely done to death 
on that occasion. The crime excited such a feeling among the foreign 
representatives, that the Government were constrained to depose the 
popular and powerful Viceroy, Tséng Kwo Fan. Li, who was engaged 
at the time in a campaign against the Mohammedan rebels, was 
summoned to Tientsin, where he has remained in defiance of the 
law of the service, which limits the term of office. During these 
five-and-twenty years peace has reigned in the province, and the 
unruly character of the town population of Tientsin has been practi- 
cally forgotten. As for the missionaries of all creeds and classes, 
they have sat under their own vine and fig-tree throughout the whole 
province, whose magistrates are held personally responsible by the 
Viceroy for the protection of foreign missions. To solve the thorny 
missionary question in China—so far, at least, as mere riot and massacre 
are concerned—all that is wanted is eighteen men like Li Hung Chang 
to rule over the provinces. If no one else, therefore, at least those 
missionaries who do not court martyrdom for its own sake have 
cause to be grateful to this man. 

The selection of Li Hung Chang to succeed Tséng as guardian of 
the gate of the capital was the highest compliment that could have 
been paid to him; and he was there placed in a position where he 
could give practical effect to the general ideas of national defence 
originated by his predecessor. The origin of that conception was 
the invasion of the capital in 1860 by the Anglo-French forces, and 
the flight and death of the Emperor. ‘Such a calamity must not 
occur again,’ was the watchword of the new progress. Everybody 
admitted the necessity for an effective defence against maritime 
attack, and Li grasped the plan of achieving it. It was the homeo- 
pathic remedy, to take a hair from the dog that had bitten them. 
Foreign men, foreign weapons, and foreign methods had to be em- 
ployed. Such was the general idea, which was first reduced to 
practice in the suppression of the Taiping rebellion in 1862-4, when 
Ward, Burgevine, and finally Gordon were employed to drill and lead 
Chinese troops. The dynasty was saved by these measures ; from the 
Chinese point of view by the judicious use of foreign machinery ; 
from the foreign point of view by Gordon, who was the animating 
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spirit of the machine. The efforts of China during the following 
thirty years to build up a navy, a system of coast fortifications, and 
even to raise an army, the most difficult of all, originated in the 
experience gained in the final suppression of the fifteen years’ 
rebellion. A precocious attempt to supply a navy on entirely foreign 
lines was thwarted by Li Hung Chang, even at the time when the 
need was pressing, on the ground that the Chinese must use 
foreigners, but not let foreigners use them. 

It is an interesting coincidence that it was at the same time that 
Japanese regeneration began, an identical incentive having started 
both. An English squadron had bombarded the capital of the Prince 
of Satsuma in 1864, and then and there the seed of the new Japanese 
Empire was sown, for that must also ‘ not happen again.’ Thus two 
streams sprang simultaneously from the same watershed ; but how 
divergent their history! One followed a clear and steady course 
towards its ocean, gathering force and volume as it proceeded, ferti- 
lising the country as it flowed, and shedding wealth and blessing. 
The other meandered through wastes of sand and lost itself ina 
dismal swamp. Why this difference, the circumstances being appa- 
rently the same? It is an inquiry which would involve a deep study 
of national and racial character, for the two peoples who have been 
coupled together in our thoughts and in popular speech are as wide 
as the poles apart. 

China and Japan entered on their reforms in the same way, and 
there was as little to distinguish them as there is to distinguish the 
‘ braird ’ of two different species of plant on its first springing from the 
seed. They established schools for Western science, and they sent 
young men abroad to study. There was no apparent difference, but 
there was a very real one. The heart of the one nation was in the 
new enterprise ; of the other not. In Japan it was not one or two 
particularly far-seeing statesmen who led the reform, but the whole 
nation, which was sharp-set like a pack of hounds, eager in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, wealth, and power. The huntsmen had little to 
do but let them go. In China, on the other hand, the people were 
densely uninterested, the Government inert, and the governing 
classes, if they had any passion at all, were passionately opposed to 
everything foreign and everything new. In Japan the innovators 
were carried forward on a wave of national enthusiasm. In China 
the solitary reformer had to drag after him a gigantic mass of dead 
matter, as well as to contend with both open and covert opposition, 
from above as well as from below. The different results arrived at 
in the two countries are precisely what would be expected from the 
premises. One effect has been that, as Li Hung Chang was the only 
man who did anything, he is the only man blamed for everything 
that was not done, just as the one man who was on deck is responsible 
for the loss of the ship. Such is the world’s justice. Yet is there.a 
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reasonable side even to that, for a reformer may conceivably block the 
way of his betters, as ‘ my lord the elephant’ did in Kipling’s story. 

It is not without interest to note how unequal was even the 
partial success of Li Hung Chang in the reform of the national 
defences. The scheme naturally fell into three parts—army, navy, 
and forts—and the odd thing is that his greatest failure was in the 
department where success was prima facie the easiest. The Chinese 
knew what an army was, and it might have been thought easier to 
improve what existed than to make new creations. The contrary was 
the case. For reasons which are obvious on a little reflection a 
tabula rasa would have formed a more hopeful base for a new army, 
where no comparisons could be made, nor arguments founded on 
antiquity drawn from the books of history. 

The case of the navy was more hopefal, for though the Chinese 
had legendary experience of sea-power, by which, in fact, they had been 
enabled to expel the Japanese from Korea in 1578, yet immense 
floating batteries propelled by steam, worked by electricity, and 
carrying terrible explosives, torpedo boats with their lightning speed 
and deadly weapons, constituted an entirely new thing which had to be 
ereated from the egg, so to speak, with nothing to assist comparison 
or suggest criticism. The navy had the further advantage of moving 
in an element which was regarded with aversion by the ordinary 
Chinese official. For that and other reasons the navy could be 
developed out of sight, without interference from ignorant or preju- 
diced critics. The whole thing, indeed, was so mysterious that the 
Supreme Government was but too well pleased to leave its manage- 
ment in the hands of the only man who was equal to the respon- 
sibility. The consequence of all this was that Li Hung Chang came 
very near succeeding with the navy. Where he failed was in relaxing 
his efforts before adequate progress had been made, probably from 
sheer weariness, and so letting the fleet fall behind. Moreover, he 
allowed his foreign officers and advisers to quit the service while their 
training work was half done. The result was that when the trial 
came the ships were obsolete, and neither equipped nor disciplined 
for war. Still, the navy was the sole redeeming feature in the Chinese 
collapse. 

That Li Hung Chang was responsible for the conduct and result 
of the war with Japan is true, but it is also fair to remember that 
the war was forced on him. He went as far as he dared in his 
efforts to avert it, but the power behind the throne was impracticable, 
and the war was forced on the Emperor, first, by an unprovoked 
and unanswerable challenge, and next by the opening of hostilities 
by the Japanese. Some of the Japanese organs have hinted that a 
little more judgment shown by the representatives of Great Britain 
would have obviated the war. This is plausible, if not quite true. 
No doubt had they dealt frankly with Li Hung Chang, and sup- 
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ported him against the ignorant, insane, and impracticable coterie of 
Imperial councillors, a compromise would certainly have been offered 
by China, which, if it did not prevent the war, would at least have 
cut the moral ground more completely from the feet of the Japanese. 
The war would have proceeded quand méme, but possibly the sym- 
pathies of Europe would have gone more with the victim than the 
victor—which might have made a difference. 

The peculiar position occupied by Li Hung Chang vis-d-vis the 
foreign representatives deserves a passing remark. He was not 
officially Foreign Minister, nor a member of the Board which consti- 
tutes the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, neither did he reside in the capi- 
tal. He was nevertheless the de facto arbiter in foreign matters, in 
virtue of his being the only man who knew anything or dared to say 
what he knew, and the only man whom the Imperial family could 
trust with any kind of business. Hence the intercourse between the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the foreign representatives has for 
a quarter of a century been regulated by Li Hung Chang. The 
Yamén dared not take any step without consulting him, because 
whenever they attempted to do so they got themselves into a mess 
through their ignorance. The situation was of course irregular as 
well as inconvenient, and some of the foreign representatives and 
others resented the position in which they were placed. They had 
installed themselves in formidable array in Peking for the purpose of 
being at the very centre of government, though any other residence 
would have been more agreeable. Yet they felt there was a man at 
a distance virtually controlling the game, as we might conceive a 
Bismarck doing under certain circumstances at Friedrichsruhe. It 
was found by experience that whoever wanted business put through 
did best by dealing direct with Li, who was never reluctant to show 
the importance of his position. But this was compounding illegitimacy, 
and the British Ministers in particular have always stood out against 
it. Did we not, they said, go to war with China mainly to establish 
the principle that our dealings should be with the Central Govern- 
ment alone? Have we not in deference to this principle allowed the 
interests of British subjects to be sacrificed ever since the war of 1860, 
because we would not use the pressure which lay to our hands against 
the provincial authorities, who would have given us what we wanted ? 
And shall we now confess that our theoretical right was a practical 
wrong, and go toa provincial magnate, eighty miles away, for that which 
the Central Government denies us? Certainly not, your Excellen- 
cies, only you will observe that your colleagues, regarding only what 
makes for the interest of their respective countries, and being less 
tightly laced up in diplomatic purism, enter by the side door, which 
is open, while you hammer at the front door, which is closed. Under 
these circumstances it was natural that the protesting Ministers should 
seek to suppress and even extinguish the disturbing element in their 
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diplomatic system. To ignore Li Hung Changand force the Foreign 
Board to do the same became a kind of policy with them. But a 
fact remains a fact even though it be ignored. Had Li Hung Chang 
been really ill-disposed towards the English, which has never been the 
case, he might have found a reasonable justification in the inveterate 
hostility to himself evinced by British representatives. 

But her Majesty’s Government have never really been bound to 
a fetish of legitimacy. Their attitude was perfectly explicable on the 
theory that they had alternative channels which offered advantages, 
and which they also fancied might be.a counterpoise to the influence 
of Li Hung Chang. That was the English head of the Chinese Cus- 
toms and the English Secretary to the Chinese Legation. Through 
these channels the British Government imagined it would gain its 
ends. Butifthe Li Hung Chang agency was illegitimate, one of these 
at least was by many degrees more so, and it has produced the 
miseries which inevitably result from irregularity. A perfectly 
gratuitous rivalry was set up between the head of the Customs and 
the Viceroy, whereby their forces, which united would have been 
nearly omnipotent, have been neutralised, and the Customs service 
itself brought perilously near dissolution because it was regarded as 
an English institution. British influence in China has, partly from 
the same cause, fallen below zero. Instead of maintaining the posi- 
tion of arbiter of the destinies of China which she held in the sixties, 
she has in these last days become the Ishmael of the Far East. 

It is sometimes said that Li Hung Chang is favourable to this or 
that country, and it has been suggested that he has never been over- 
friendly to England. This is an error. It would be no credit to any 
statesman to cherish sentimental fancies, and no man was ever freer 
from the influence of likes and dislikes than Li Hung Chang. He 
has always had a leaning towards England on solid grounds, and might 
still have if she would only be steady and have a policy which would 
remain in focus for a few seconds. This preference for England is 
simply dictated by the consideration that on the whole there is less 
to be apprehended from her than from some other Great Powers. It 
is true that his continental experiences have shown him clearly how 
absolutely blind was the statesmanship which has led England to 
forego her birthright in the Far East, and to lift her rivals into her 
vacant place ; and the moral suggested by analogous exhibitions in 
common life must be irresistible, that those who fail to guard their 
own are unfit trustees for other people’s interests. So far as Li 
Hung Chang is anti-English, it is because England herself has been 
so; untrue to herself, and therefore untrue to others. 

The only occasion on which the Viceroy came into direct collision 
with Great Britain was on the occasion of the murder of Mr. Margary 
on the frontier of Yunnan. The matter was taken up seriously by the 
British Government, and justice was demanded from the Chinese. 
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After long and fruitless discussion between the British Minister in 
Peking and the Tsungli Yamén war seemed near. The British 
Minister left the capital and proceeded to Shanghai in order to place 


himself in direct telegraphic communication with his Government.. 


Then the Chinese Government became alarmed, and sent Li Hung 
Chang post-haste after him to Chefoo, a pleasant summer resort on 
the Gulf of Pecheli, where negotiations were opened. There was a 
British Flying Squadron close at hand, and it looked like surrender 
for the Chinese, which it would actually have been but for an un- 
looked for turn in their favour. It was in the summer of 1876, when 
affairs in Europe looked stormy, and news came at the crisis of the 
negotiations which showed that the British Flying Squadron might 
bark but would not bite. The representatives of several of the Great 
Powers were also then assembled at Chefoo. For some reason, per- 
sonal or official, there was a lack of confidence between the British 
Minister and his colleagues. They claimed to know what he was doing, 
as in case of war they must take measures for the protection of their 
nationals. But the Englishman claimed the right to keep his own 
counsel. Of course they all knew through the Chinese what turn the 
negotiations were taking, and that something of the nature of an ulti- 
matum was impending. Having taken the side of the Chinese, 
these other Ministers were able to communicate to Li Hung Chang 
most important information, which took the sting completely out of 
the British Minister’s menaces. They knew by their private advices 
from Europe that the Flying Squadron was muzzled, and they told 
Li Hung Chang, who was immensely relieved. The Chinese Minister, 
ably supported by Sir R. Hart, the head of the Customs service, and 
his very capable lieutenant, Mr. Detring, now became master of the 
situation, and of course took full advantage of it, as the famous Chefoo 
Convention testifies. In fact, if the British Minister had not accepted 
what the Chinese Government was ready to concede, it was arranged 
that Li Hung Chang should be despatched with full powers to London 
to treat with the Foreign Office. A steamer was waiting for him in 
Chefoo Harbour. 

The result of the Chefoo negotiations did not perhaps dispose 
British Ministers to dealings with the astute Li Hung Chang, and 
may possibly have had somewhat to do with their reserved attitude 
towards the great satrap ever since. One of the minor effects of the 
Chefoo campaign was that the experience he had gained of Mr. 
Detring’s capacity induced Li Hung Chang a few years later to get 
him transferred to his own post, Tientsin, where he has practically 
remained ever since, as much against the routine of the Customs 
service as the Viceroy’s own extended term ' {of office has been 
contrary to the official rules of China. It is thejsame Mr. Detring 
who has recently been acting as secretary to Li Hung Chang’s 
mission in Germany, and to whose exertions is doubtless largely due 
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the organising of the German reception of the Viceroy ; who also 
played an effective part in the international combination which saved 
the Chinese mainland from dismemberment last year. 

On some other occasions on which Li Hung Chang encountered 
British diplomacy he was not the ostensible negotiator, but was 
behind the scenes pulling the wires. The principal transaction was 
the Burman treaty of 1885, which was also a surrender to China. 
Territory which had been undoubtedly Burmese, which made an 
excellent natural frontier with China,’ was given up for nothing to 
China, making such a patchwork frontier that to this day nobody 
has been able to mark it out. Were it the custom to give black 
instead of white marks to the signatories of treaties, on the presump- 
tion that they were injudicious, there would be fewer instances of giving 
away the material interests of the empire by officialsinahurry. We 
should have done better without any such treaty. 

Our newspapers have been twitting the Germans about their 
attentions to Li Hung Chang not being disinterested, while in the 
next sentence they deprecate English attentions on the ground that 
he is now powerless and unable to return favours. Between German 
interestedness and British disinterestedness there would appear to 
be little to choose. If the Germans really thought that the great 
Chinaman had brought bags of gold to scatter among them like 
confetti at the carnival, they were naive. But Germans are not 
fools, as anyone may satisfy himself who tries a fall with them in 
business. They know on which side their bread is buttered as well 
as any race under heaven, with the possible exceptions of the Jews 
and the Scots, and stand little in need of our condolence. The 
over-done cordiality of Germany and the insular rigidity which is 
recommended by some of our leading organs are curiously illustrative 
of. the respective national modes of conducting their commercial 
competition. The stiff and stand-off attitude suggested to the 
public for the reception of Li Hung Chang represents too accurately 
the attitude of British manufacturers in their dealings with customers 
and potential customers. They refuse to budge or bend an inch 
from their routine in order to promote trade. This is the universal 
and continuous report of observers of every class and in every corner 
of the world. The spirit was typified in a London optician’s shop 
the other day, where a lady had brought a prescription for glasses to 
be made. Calling attention to the fact that her skin was sensitive, 
she asked that the bridge should be made so as not to hurt the nose. 
The optical gentleman, in his downright English manner, on which 
he no doubt prides himself, merely answered, ‘Oh, we can’t make 


1 The Burmese have always had a good strategic eye, and their frontiers were 
‘ scientific.’ Had we been well advised we should have adhered to them instead of 
carving out an imaginary frontier on paper, irrespective of terrestrial configuration. 
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glasses that will not hurt the nose.’ Possibly not, but he might 
have attached a customer for life by merely promising to do his best. 

Now the Germans, if they have not booked any contracts with 
Li Hung Chang, as it would have been childish to expect they would 
—that is not the way things are done—have at least made themselves 
favourably known to their guest, and thus prepared the way for future 
business. It is impossible to deny that a powerful stimulus has been 
given to German commerce in China, that on the one hand the 
Germans have been roused in a way they have never been before, 
and, on the other, the Chinese, as represented by their chief contract- 
monger, have been deeply impressed with the importance of things 
German. There was never a better advertisement. Many things 
which Li has seen in Germany he could have seen as well, perhaps 
better, elsewhere ; but the interesting fact remains that it is there 
that he has seen them, and the memory will abide. He will not 
want his face again photographed by the Rontgen rays. That remains 
a German experience. 

The Germans have followed him up scientifically. Krupp’s agent 
appears in the photographs taken as if he were part of the show, which 
in fact he was. The effect of all this is that when Li returns to China he 
will always find a German at his elbow ready to render any service— 
for a consideration. He will not find an Englishman there. And 
this trait in the English character which is losing us our commercial 
pre-eminence is surely the last thing the manufacturing and trading 
communities need to have urged on them by influential journals. 

The ‘ power’ of Li Hung Chang will probably remain, as it has 
been, an unknown and indefinable quantity, and very elastic—the 
last perhaps the most important element in it. On documentary 
grounds he has little or no power, any more than Mr. Rhodes has in 
Charterland. It is force of character and his record, and also the 
force of circumstances, that give him power. And it is stronger on 
its negative than on its positive side, so that if he cannot do what he 
would, he can often prevent others from doing what he would not. 
No stone has been left unturned by the powerful factions opposed to 
him to ruin Li Hung Chang; but the foundations of his power have 
not been materially shaken. 

During the war with Japan, though stripped of offices and honours, 
he remained a power, and, after trying alternatives, the Emperor was 
constrained to fall back on Li Hung Chang as the only man capable 
of concluding peace. The Japanese had the same idea, for when 
envoys were sent to them they said: Not this man, but Li Hung 
Chang. When he was reported dead on one occasion, the Marquis 
Ito exclaimed, ‘ Why, if that man dies, I shall have to bring him out 
of his grave to negotiate peace.’ 

The summons to Peking last winter was by no means intended 
as an honour to Li Hung Chang, nor was it deemed altogether safe 
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for his person, for the Emperor had been got at by Li’s enemies, who 
thought that now peace had been secured, and indemnities provided, 
there was nothing standing in the way of their conspiring to finally 
ruin him. But they reckoned without their host, as foreign officials 
also have done who speculated on his fall. There was a power 
behind the throne which has always shielded him in extremities, 
as he has in turn protected it. Between Li Hung Chang and the 
Empress Dowager the attachment has been lasting and strong. The 
bond included, during his lifetime, the father of the Emperor, Prince 
Chun, under whose name and sanction things were done and legiti- 
mised. The removal of one leg of the tripod materially weakened 
the structure, for the Empress Dowager, being a woman, and ‘out of 
office,’ was deprived of the usual means of conference with her ally. 
But force of will overcomes all difficulties, and it is due directly to 
the energy of the imperial widow that the enemies of Li Hung Chang 
were baffled, and he has been spared to make a triumphal progress 
through Europe. 

What may be the consequences of Li Hung Chang’s tour in the 
West will obviously depend a great deal on the continuance in health 
of the august lady we have spoken of, who is sixty-two, and of the 
Viceroy himself, who is seventy-four. Eliminating these two factors, 
we should expect little more from it than from the blowing of a soap 
bubble. Undoubtedly a keen observer, a robust thinker, and a man 
of affairs like Li Hung Chang will carry back with him deep impres- 
sions of what he has seen and experienced. He has had opportunities 
of learning more about Western countries in general than perhaps 
any Oriental before him, and though it has been the glittering side 
of European life that has been shown him, and Sovereigns and states- 
men have been his entertainers, yet no door has been closed to him, 
and he has not been averse in the intervals of regal state to conde- 
scend to men of low degree. That is to say, he has kept an eye on 
commonplace practical things, and while a new heaven and a new 
earth have been opened to him he will not return to his country 
without a considerable store of useful information which no diplomat 
or courtier would have communicated. Ifonly he could have made 
the experiment twenty or even ten years earlier, as he was often 
recommended to do, but could not, some important results of the 
tour would have been soon manifested. Now, the result, though 
hopeful, is speculative. 

A. MICHIE. 
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Tue beautiful big telescopes which are now at work at several obser- 
vatories have rendered a new service to astronomy. They have given 
a fresh impulse to lunar studies, and once again the old questions as 
to the existence of air and water and the possibility of organic life 
on the surface of our satellite are discussed—this time with some 
prospects of a definite solution. 

For some time past lunar studies have been decidedly falling into 
neglect. The immense, apparently lifeless plains of the Moon, which 
still retain the name of ‘ seas,’ or ‘ maria,’ although no traces of present 
or past marine action can be detected on their surfaces; its immense 
circus-shaped craters, which have no rivals in size on our own planet ; 
its high chains of mountains and deep rents—all these had been 
minutely measured and mapped down to the smallest craterlets, with 
the hope of discovering some signs of life, or of change going on on the 
Moon’s surface ; and yet no such signs were forthcoming, at least in 
a definite form. There was, of course, a small group of devoted 
selenographers, Neison in this country, Klein in Germany, Oscar 
Schmidt at Athens, who continued to give their lives to a minute 
study of the visible surface of the Moon. With instruments of a 
modest power they achieved real wonders in delineating the minor 
details of lunar topography, and from time to time they caught 
glimpses of such appearances as seemed to indicate the presence of 
water in certain cavities, or a periodical growth of some vegetation, or, 
at least, a still continuing volcanic activity. But each time such ap- 
pearances were studied in detail, it became evident that unless more 
powerful instruments were directed towards our satellite, there was 
little hope of solving those questions relative to life which, in astro- 
nomy as everywhere else, chiefly fascinate man. Gradually it began 
to be said that we already know about the Moon all that can be known, 
and interest in lunar studies waned amongst astronomers. 

And yet, in reality, our knowledge of the Moon is still very limited. 
Our best map of its visible surface, although it isa marvel of accuracy, 
represents it only on a scale of 1 to 1,780,000, which is quite insuffi- 
cient to show even such changes as are still going on on our own 
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globe.' We know, indeed, that in our lifetime many changes have 
taken place in the shapes of our hills, valleys, river courses, and 
ocean shores ; but what could we know of such changes if we only had 
small maps to compare? Moreover, only now, with such big instru- 
ments as the Lick telescope, which has a glass lens thirty-six inches 
in diameter, or the admirable Paris telescope (twenty-four inch lens), 
we can distinguish, under the most favourable circumstances, the 
valleys and the hillocks, which are from 650 to 1,000 feet in width; 
but until quite lately, all we could see was objects over one or two 
miles wide ; so that it has been truly said that if all the knowledge 
of the Earth by a man in the Moon were of the same sort, he also 
might represent our planet as an arid, dreary body with no traces of 
life upon it.? 

Photography undoubtedly supplied astronomers with a precious 
aid. Already in the admirable photograph of the Moon, which 
was made in 1865 by Rutherford, and still more in modern photo- 
graphs, the circuses, the plains, and the mountains appeared with a 
relief and reality of which the best maps gave not the faintest idea. 
But lunar photography is beset with so many difficulties, chiefly on 
account of the irregular proper movements of the Moon, that up till 
now the largest photographs obtained were less than eight inches in 
diameter. And it was only quite lately that they could be enlarged 
ten, twenty, and even thirty three times, without the details being 
blurred. Some of the negatives obtained at the Lick Observatory, 
and at Paris by the brothers Henry, in an especially quiet and favour- 
able atmosphere, were even so clear, that it was found advisable to 
carefully examine them under the microscope, and to make with the 
hand detailed enlarged drawings from the best of them.* 


1 The Moon has on this map a diameter of 75 inches, while its real diameter is 
2,160 miles. 

2 There is no lack of excellent works, most attractively written, in which all 
information about the Moon may be obtained. Suffice it to name the following :— 
‘Gwyn Elger’s The Moon, London, 1895; Edward Neison’s The Moon and the Condition 
-and Configurations of its Surface, London, 1876; the English translation of 
Flammarion’s Astronomie Populaire; and the excellent work of Miss Agnes Clerke, 
A Popular History of Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century, 3rd edition, London, 
4893. 

* Great doubts were expressed at the outset as to the advantages offered by 
photography for the study of the Moon. The advantage of the relief-representation 
-of the surface is, however, self-evident. Besides, with the aid of photography, a 
continuous record of the Moon’s aspect is kept, and every modification of detail 
which may occur in it will be settled for subsequent reference by unimpeachable 
‘testimony. It hardly need be said that in one favourable night many photographs 
‘are taken, and that such a mass of details is thus recorded that it would take one’s 
iifetime to map them by hand. As to the enlarged drawings which were made by 
Dr. Weineck, who is well known for his skill in that sort of work, they have met with 
a good deal of criticism (from Dr. Klein in Sirius, 1894 and 1895, and the Belgian 
professor W. Prinz in Ciel et Terre, ii. 1895, p. 449), but it may now be taken as 
«certain that they really contain a mass of details which may be seen directly 
ven with smaller telescopes, but had been overlooked; while the appearance of 
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An examination of such enlarged photographs, which permits us 
to embrace with the eye a large surface, filled with a mass of nature- 
true details, has led MM. Loewy and Puiseux‘ to some inte- 
resting suggestions concerning the origin of the so-called ‘rills’ or 
groups of parallel rents in the Moon’s crust.’ And on the other side 
of the Atlantic, the direct observations lately made by Professor W. 
Pickering under the clear sky of Peru, as well as his studies of the 
American photographs, have produced such new data concerning the 
atmosphere of the Moon, and the possible existence of water on its 
surface, as are sure to give a quite fresh interest to lunar studies.® 
The Moon is so small in comparison with the Earth (its weight is 
eighty-one times less), and consequently the force of gravity is so 
much smaller on its surface, that, even if it had an atmosphere of the 
same composition as ours, its density in its lowest parts would be 
from thirty to fifty times less than the density of our atmosphere at 
the sea-level. But it appears from Dr. Johnstone Stoney’s ’ investiga- 
tions, that even if the Moon was surrounded at some time of its exis- 
tence with a gaseous envelope consisting of oxygen, nitrogen, and 
water vapour, it would not have retained much of it. The gases, as is 
known, consist of molecules, rushing in all directions at immense 
speeds; and the moment that the speed of a molecule which moves 
near the outward boundary of the atmosphere exceeds a certain limit 
(which would be about 10,600 feet in a second for the Moon), it 
can escape from the sphere of attraction of the planet. Molecule by 
molecule the gas must wander off into the inter-planetary space; 
and, the smaller the mass of the molecule of a given gas, the feebler 

















































































the same detail on two or three negatives settles all possible doubts as to its 
reality. (L. Weineck and E. 8. Holden, ‘ Selenographical Studies’ in Publications of 
the Lick Observatory, 1894, vol. iii.; Loewy and Puiseux, in Comptes Rendus, tome 
exix. p. 254, and tome cxxi. pp. 6, 79; Folie, Bulletin of the Belgian Academy, 1895, 
vol. xxix. No. 1; and Dr. Klein in Sirius, 1895, p. 112.) 

* Comptes Rendus, 8 juillet 1895, tome cxxi. p. 79. 

® To explain the origin of these rents, Loewy and Puiseux look for the time when 
the rocks were in an igneous half-liquid state and floating islands of consolidated scoria 
were formed on the surface of the molten rocks and drifted like the ice-floes in the 
Arctic Ocean. Remaining in that sphere of ideas, it may, however, be remarked that 
the same rents might have originated when the whole crust was already solidified. 
When Lake Baikal is covered with a thick sheet of ice, and the level of the water 
goes slightly down in the winter, the ice is intersected by long rents, one to ten yards 
wide, which usually appear in about the same places and in thesame directions. They 
run in straight lines, have vertical sides, and when the water at their bottom is frozen, 
they become miniature models of lunar rents. 

* William H. Pickering, ‘ Investigations in Astronomical Photography,’ in Annals 
of the Astronomical Observatory of Harvard College, vol. xxxii. part 1 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1895). See also Dr. Klein’s analysis of the same (Sirius, 1895, Hefte 7, 8, 
und 9). 

* *On the Physical Constitution of the Sun and Stars,’ in Proceedings of the 
Royal Society for 1868; and paper ‘On the Cause of Absence of Hydrogen from the 
Earth’s atmosphere, and of Air and Water from the Moon,’ read on the 20th of April, 
1892, before the Royal Dublin Society. 
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the planet’s attraction, and the higher the temperature at the 
boundary of its atmosphere, the sooner the escape of the gas must 
take place. This is why no free hydrogen could be retained in the 
Earth’s atmosphere, and why the Moon could retain no air or water 
vapour. 

However, neither these speculations, which are very likely to be 
true, nor Bessel’s previous calculations, could convince practical 
astronomers of the absolute absence of any atmosphere round the 
Moon. A feeble twilight is seen on our satellite, and twilight is due, 
as is known, to the reflection of light within the gaseous envelope ; 
besides, it had been remarked long since at Greenwich that the stars 
which are covered by the Moon during its movements in its orbit 
remain visible for a couple of seconds longer than they ought to be 
visible if their rays were not slightly broken as they pass near to the 
Moon’s surface. Consequently, it was concluded that the Moon must 
have some atmosphere, perhaps only 200 times thinner than our own. 
Of course, a gaseous envelope so thin as that would only be noticeable 
in the deeper valleys, and it would attain its greatest density within 
the circus-like cavities whose floor, as a rule, lies deeper than the sur- 
rounding country. Towards the tops of the mountains it would be 
imperceptible. But nevertheless, as was shown by Neison, it would 
play an important part in the economy of life on the Moon’s surface. 

The observations made at Lick, at Paris, and at Arequipa, fully 
confirm this view. A twilight is decidedly visible at the cusps of the 
crescent-moon, especially near the first and the last quarter. It 
prolongs the cusps as a faint glow over the dark shadowed part, for 
a distance of about seventy miles (60"), and this indicates the 
existence ofan atmosphere having on the surface of the Moon the same 
density as our atmosphere has at a height of about forty miles. A 
similar result is obtained when the slight flattening of the dise of 
Jupiter, which takes place when the planet is just going to be 
covered by the Moon, or emerges from behind it, is measured on the 
Arequipa photographs. Such an atmosphere is next to nothing, but 
there is another observation, namely, of a dark band appearing 
between Jupiter and the Moon’s limb when the former begins to be 
covered by the latter; and Professor Pickering finds no other explan- 
ation for it than in some very light haze, partly due to water vapour, 
which would rise a few miles above the Moon’s surface where it is 
illuminated by the rays of the Sun. 

Such a supposition would have been met some time ago with 
great suspicion. But it must be said that the more the Moon’s sur- 
face is studied in detail the more astronomers are inclined to think 
that, in some places at least, a haze, originated from water vapour, is 
the only possible means to explain certain curious occurrences. Thus, 
Dr. Sarling has lately reminded us that, in 1774, Eysenhard, a 
pupil of Lambert, saw the part of the shadow line which crossed one 
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of the plains (the Mare Crisium) brought in a wave-like movement 
which lasted for two hours and was seen by three different: persons— 
only in this part of the lunar disc.' Those undulations, which 
spread at a speed of 1,200 feet per second over a distance of eighty 
miles, could only be due—as Dr. Sarling truly remarks—to vapours 
floating over the plain.* In several instances, the interiors of deep 
lunar circuses took a misty appearance at sunrise, and this misty 
appearance disappeared as the Sun rose higher above the same circus, 
while in other cases it persisted a considerable time after sunrise, even 
though all around was sharply marked and distinct.? And so on. The 
temperature of the Moon’s surface, when it is heated by the Sun’s 
rays, being very near to the freezing point, as appears from Lang- 
ley’s last measurements, the evaporation of frozen water under the 
rays of the rising Sun is surely not at all improbable. 

It remains, of course, to be seen whether a haze of this sort is 
not due in some cases to water ejected by volcanoes or geysers; the 
more so as some volcanic activity, remodelling until now the forms 
of the craters, seems to exist. There is, indeed, among astronomers 
a strong suspicion of a lunar crater, nearly three miles in diameter, 
being of recent formation. It was first discovered by Dr. Klein in 
1876, in the plain named Mare Vaporum, after he himself and many 
others had previously so often examined that region without seeing 
the crater. Besides, the alternate appearance and disappearance 
of another crater (Linné), nearly four miles in diameter, can hardly 
be explained unless it is concealed from time to time by the vapours 
which it itself exhales. As to changes observed in the shapes of small 
lunar volcanoes, they are too numerous to be due to mere errors of 
observation.'° 

If free water thus exists occasionally, even now, on the Moon’s 
surface, or has existed at a relatively recent period, it is natural to 
ask whether it has left no traces of its activity. Are there no river- 
valleys which would bear testimony to its existence? Till lately, 
the majority of astronomers answered this question in the negative, 
even though their earlier predecessors, armed with feebler telescopes, 
were most affirmative on this point. The maria, or seas, are known 
to be plains on which no traces of aqueous action have been detected, 
and the clefts, or large ‘rills,’ are almost certainly rents produced in 
a solid surface. 

_ However, beside these clefts, there are much finer formations 
which only lately have received due attention, and these finer rills 
have all the aspects of river-beds. They are not straight-lined, but 
wind exactly as rivers wind on our maps; they fork like rivers ; they 


* Sirius, 1895, vi. p. 184. 

* Edw. Neison, The Moon and the Condition and Configurations of ite, Surface, 
p..83 (London, 1876). 

” The Observatory, June 1892; Natwre, vol. xlvi. p. 134. 
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are wider at one end than at the other, and one end is nearly always 
higher than the other. Many such fine rills have been observed and 
mapped lately, and Professor W. Pickering gives a list of thirty-five 
presumable river-beds, large, medium-sized, and very fine.'' However, 
contrary to most terrestrial rivers, the lunar river-beds—those, at least, 
which were observed by W. Pickering—have their wider end in their 
wpper course, nearly always in a pear-shaped craterlet. This circum- 
stance offers, however, nothing extraordinary, as we know many rivers 
in Central Asia and South America which originate in a lake and grow 
thinner and thinner as they enter the arid plains. To take one illus- 
stration out of several, one such river, sixty-five miles in length with 
all its windings, rises in a craterlet, perhaps 2,000 feet wide, but soon 
its valley narrows to 1,000 feet, or less, and is lost in a plain. 
Occasionally such ‘ rivers’ occur in groups on the slopes of the moun- 
tains. Other river-beds, on the contrary, seem to have the normal 
characters of our rivers. One of them begins in the mountains as an 
extremely fine line, gradually increases in width, and, after having re- 
ceived a tributary, becomes a broad but shallow valley. Another 
bifurcates into two very fine lines in its higher part.'* In short, 
it may now be taken as certain that there are river-beds, to all 
appearance of aqueous origin ; but they are so narrow that we should 
not be able to discover water-courses if they existed at the bottom of 
these valleys. We must be content with saying that they have been 
scooped out by running water. 

So much having been won, the next step was naturally to ask if 
no traces of vegetation can be detected. On Mars, we see how every 
year a snow cover spreads over the circumpolar region, how later on 
in the season wide channels appear in it, and how the snow thaws 
gradually—presumably giving origin to water; even clouds have 
lately been seen ; and we can notice, moreover, how the coloration of 
wide surfaces changes, probably because they are covered with vege- 
tation, and how that coloration gradually takes a reddish yellow 
tint. Ofcourse, if anything of the sort took place on our nearest neigh- 
bour, the Moon, it would have been noticed long since. But it 
would be most unwise to maintain that nothing similar to it 
happens, on a much smaller scale. On the contrary, Professor Picker- 
ing shows that there are some probabilities in favour of plants of 
some sort or another periodically growing on the Moon as well. 

The great lunar circuses or craters attain, as is known, colossal 
dimensions; the largest of them have 100 and 130 miles in 
diameter, and the floor of their inner parts is mostly flat. Now, 


" Annals of the Astronomical Observatory of Harvard College, vol. xxxii. part 1, 


p. 87. 
18 Dr. Sarling’s letter to Sirius, March 30, 1895; map of the region near Herschel, 


f, made by J. N. Krieger at the Observatory of Triést, in samé periodical, September 
1895, p. 195. 
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Neison had already made the remark that grey, almost black, spots 
appear on the floor of certain craters at full moon, but disappear later 
on, and W. Pickering has carefully investigated several such spots 
during his unfortunately too short stay at Arequipa. Contrary to all 
expectations, they grow darker just after full moon, that is, when the 
Sun strikes the visible part of the Moon’s surface in full and when it 
is geometrically impossible for any shadow to be visible, and they 
become invisible when the Sun is lowest and the shadows are 
evidently strongest. We know, however, of no stone which would 
darken under the action of sunlight, and grow lighter when the sun- 
light fades, and, following two such authorities as Midler and Neison, 
Professor Pickering inclines to see the causes of those changes in 
vegetation. Such spots, whose darkness varies with the Sun’s 
altitude, are not mere accidents. On the contrary, they have been 
found on all plains, with the exception of one, and in two plains, the 
Mare Tranquillitatisand Mare Nectaria, they apparently cover the whole 
floor, their changes being sometimes so conspicuous as to be almost 
visible to the naked eye. In the craters they always appear in the 
lower inner edges, but never on the tops of the walls, and rarely, if 
ever, on the outer walls. As a rule, they are coloured in dark grey, 
but in one case at least, one of the spots, examined with a great 
power, was of a ‘pronounced yellow colour, with perhaps a suspicion 
of green.’ 

These observations,'* which Professor Pickering unhappily found 
impossible to continue under the much less propitious sky of 
Massachusetts, ‘on account of the poor quality of the seeing,’ are 
certainly very promising, the more so as they are not isolated. For 
the last few years, a number of data are accumulating, all tending 
to prove that it was too rash to describe the Moon’s surface as utterly 
devoid of life. It appears very probable, on the contrary, that volcanic 
changes continue to go on on the Moon’s surface on a larger scale 
than on the Earth, and that notwithstanding the most unfavourable 
conditions for organic life which prevail there, such life exists, 
be it only on a small scale. This is certainly very far from 
the sanguine affirmations of the last century selenographers, who 
wanted to see on the Moon ‘ fortifications,’ ‘national roads,’ and 
‘traces of industrial activity ;’ such objects, if they did exist, could 
not be seen with our best instruments. But traces of vegetation 
which develops at certain pericds and fades next, traces of water 
which runs perhaps even now, as well as indications of volcanic 
changes of the surface, become more and more probable in proportion 
as we learn to know our satellite better. 








































18 In the above-mentioned volume of Harvard Annals they are published in full, 
and are illustrated by a number of excellent photographs. 
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When we examine the animal world in a descending series, from 
the highest animals to the lowest, we see how their organs of 
nutrition are gradually simplified, how they become less definite and 
less specialised in their functions, until we find that functions which 
are performed in higher animals by special glands are accomplished 
at the lower stages of the series by mere cells scattered in the 
tissues, or even by the whole protoplasm of the body. The same 
gradual simplification is seen in the organs of the senses. They also 
become less and less definite as we descend the scale; it becomes 
more and more difficult to separate them from each other, and in 
the lower invertebrates mere cells, disseminated in the tissues, 
answer more or less to the irritations from without. At last, at the 
very bottom of the series, the sense-irritations are received by the 
whole surface of the animalcule’s body. 

An immense amount of investigation has been made, especially 
within the last thirty years, in order to trace the chain of 
evolution of the sense-organs in the animal world, and to follow 
the gradual ascent of sense-impressions, from the mere irritability 
of protoplasm to the highly developed sensations of the higher 
animals, Anatomists, physiologists, and psycho-physiologists have 
joined in that colossal work, and by this time it may be said 
that a result of the highest importance for science altogether, and 
especially for psychology, hasbeen attained. The series has gradually 
been reconstituted in full, through the efforts of scores of separate 
workers. The leading results of these wonderful investigations 
having lately been summed up by Dr. Wilibald Nagel in a suggestive 
introductory chapter to a more special work ;'* we may take it, 
together with a few other works, as a guide for a brief review of the 
subject. 

“4 Dr. Wilibald Nagel, ‘Vergleichend-physiologische und anatomische Unter- 
suchungen iiber den Geruchs- und Geschmackssinn und ihre Organe ; mit einleitenden 
Betrachtungen aus der allgemeinen vergleichenden Sinnesphysiologie,’ in Leuckart 
and Chun’s Bibliotheca Zoologica, Heft 18, I. and II. (Stuttgart, 1894 and 1895). A 
full bibliography will be found at the end of this work. 

18 KE. Jourdan’s Les Sens chez les Animauw Inférieurs (Paris, J. Bailliére, 1889) is an 
excellent little work on the same subject which can be safely recommended to the 
general reader. Unhappily it has not been translated into English. Haeckel’s Essay 
on the Origin and Development of Sense-Organs (English translation) dates from 
1879. Romanes’s Mental Evolution in Animals, Sir John Lubbock’s Zhe Senses and 
the Mental Life of Animals, especially of Insects, and C. Lloyd Morgan’s Introduction 
to Comparative Psychology, published in 1894, although they do not exactly cover 
the same ground, are too well known to need recommendation. W. Wundt’s Grund- 
stige der physiologischen Psychologie (4th edition, Jena, 1894), and Max Verworn’s 
Allgemeine Physiologie are, of course, two classical works, rich in information upon 
this subject as well, but neither has yet been translated into English. Wundt’s 


Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology have at last been translated into English 
in 1894. Some works on the lower organisms are indicated further on. 
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What most strikes a beginner in the study of the lowest animals 
is the variety of those of their acts and motions which apparently 
imply psychical life and consciousness. Those microscopical animal- 
cules which consist of one single cell, or even of a mere speck of 
protoplasm, have evidently no traces of a nervous system ; and yet 
their movements and their responsivity to external stimuli are such 
that one hesitates to interpret them as mere mechanical or chemical 
processes, such as we see in foams, or even as mere manifestations 
of ‘irritability,’ which is a property of all living matter. 

In one of the American psychological laboratories, the daily life of 
a one-celled infusorium—a vorticella—was lately observed under the 
microscope for days in succession, and all the accidents of its unevent- 
ful existence were recorded.’ A transparent, tulip-like, or bell-like 
expansion at the end of a thin transparent stalk, which contracts at 
the slightest jerk ; a tiny opening at the top of the bell, representing 
a sort of mouth, or rather a buccal pore ; and a row of extremely fine 
cilia, which differ from hairs by being mere expansions of the proto- 
plasm of the body—the whole, cilia and all, being covered with an 
extremely fine cuticle—such is that tiny infusorium which everyone 
possessed of a small microscope can find in a drop of water taken 
from a pond. Observed hour after hour under the microscope, while 
a feeble current of water was flowing over the glass slide, it was seen 
to swallow still smaller animalcules, after having attracted them into 
its ‘mouth’ by the motion of its cilia; it assimilated them, and 
being well provided with food, it reproduced itself by budding tiny 
vorticelle from its sides. 

To many stimuli it was insensible. Icy water was made to flow ; 
bright light, immediately following darkness, was flashed upon the 
little creature ; light of various colours was tried, as also musical 
sounds ‘ of all qualities and volumes ’—the animalcule took no heed 
of them. But the slightest jerk or jar made it instantly contract its 
stalk ; and it sorted with the greatest apparent precision the floating 
minute particles, swallowing those of them which suited it. ‘The 
world of relation,’ as psychologists say, of a vorticella thus consists of 
a series of touches, with perhaps some taste and smell impressions, 
hardly distinguished from each other. With all that, the vorticella 
displayed memory. When no other food was supplied to it but cells 
of yeast in sterilised water, it took first to the new food. It filled its 
body to distension with yeast cells; but in a few minutes the entire 
meal was suddenly rejected, and for several hours the vorticella could 
not be induced to repeat the experiment. It must have retained 
for several hours some unpleasant impression; it manifested powers 
of ‘choice’ as it ceased to swallow an unsuitable food; and in some 


* C. F. Hodge and H. A. Atkins, ‘The Daily Life of a Protozoan,’ in American 
Journal of Psychology, 1894-95, vol. vi. p. 624. 
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unknown way it discerned between yeast cells and the animalcules it 
was used to prey upon. 

The vorticella is, however, a considerably developed being in 
comparison with, say, an ameeba, which consists of a mere speck of 
protoplasm, or with that slimy vegetable organism—a plasmodium— 
which is made up of thickly interwoven threads of naked protoplasm. 
And yet, even in these two lowest representatives of the animal and 
the vegetable world, something in advance of mere irritability 
appears. The ameeba avoids bright light, and if a pencil of light falls 
upon its path, it retreats ; certain chemical substances attract it, while 
others act repulsively upon it; and when the two poles of a galvanic 
current are plunged into the drop of water the ameeba lives in, it 
moves towards the negative pole and avoids the positive. As to the 
plasmodium, it displays a still higher discriminative power. For 
instance, two beakers, filled with water, are placed close to each 
other, and in one of them the water is kept at a temperature of 45° 
Fahrenheit, while in the other it is much warmer (86°). A strip of 
paper, upon which one of these myxomycetes fungi has spread 
itself, is then placed in such a way that one end of the paper dips 
into the cold water, while the other end touches the warm water. 
Immediately, the slimy fungus begins to slowly stretch out and draw 
in its threads, and after a time it will have crept over into the warmer 
beaker. Other plasmodia show their dislike of light by withdraw- 
ing from the lighted part of a surface into its shadowy part; while to 
chemical stimuli they are even still more sensitive. Ifa plasmodium be 
placed in a glass tube filled with boiled water, which contains no nutri- 
tious substances, and the tube be overturned and plunged by its open 
end into unboiled water, the fungus will creep out of the tube and 
spread itself in the water below. It also will invade a paper pellet 
saturated with the substance it usually feeds upon; but if a crystal 
of salt is placed on the paper which it is spreading upon, the fungus 
will at once withdraw its threads and shrink away from the unplea- 
sant matter ; and if, while it is spreading itself one way, its front end 
be cauterised with some acid, the whole plasmodium will at once 
change the direction of its motion. In short, these lowest organisms 
have the property of recoiling from harmful substances and of finding 
the useful ones all through the medium they are placedin. The life- 
processes which are going on in their protoplasm, as its chemical 
composition is continually altered and reconstituted, are sufficient to 
result in a sort of discriminative power between what aids the process 
of life and what is liable to check it.!”, ——“e-"8"=  agaucat: 


" The literature of this subject is very large. It is, however, very well summed 
up in several works quite accessible to the general reader, namely :—Oscar Hertwig’s 
Die Zelle wnd die Gewebe, Jena, 1893 (English translation published at Chicago in 
1893); and Max Verworn’s Psycho-physiologische Protistenstudien, Jena, 1889, which 
two contain full indexes of the original memoirs; also Binet’s Psychic Life of Mioro- 
organisms, translated from the French, Chicago, 1890. In Wundt’s Grundziige, 4th 
edition, p. 25 sq., the psychological bearings of these researches are discussed. 
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With bacteria, the same phenomena become much more compli- 
cated. Bacteria, as a rule, are very sensitive to changes in the 
intensity of light—some of them preferring light and some others 
darkness—as well as to electrical and chemical stimuli. When a 
diatom (one of the one-celled plants which swarm in fresh water, and 
look so pretty under the microscope, on account of their double 
symmetry and the bright green chlorophyl! grains they contain) stops 
swimming about, bacteria will gather in thousands round it, and 
stand motionless, absorbing the oxygen it gives up. Suddenly the 
diatom will get out of the crowd of bacteria, but the crowd, after 
having remained in the lurch for a second or two, will soon follow it 
and reassemble again. And not only oxygen, but various chemical 
substances attract them as well. Going higher up the scale, when 
we come next to those infusoria which are provided either with 
a couple of thin threads (flagella), or are adorned with a row of 
fine cilia, we find them capable of performing co-ordinate movements 
which exclude all possible comparison with the purely mechanical 
movements taking place in simple foams. Thus,a flagellate infusorium 
will anchor itself by one of its flagelle to a tiny fibre of weed, and 
continually work with the other flagellum in search for food; then it 
suddenly will jerk to the opposite side of its anchoring weed and 
continue there the same exploration. Or, while hunting, it will 
suddenly change the direction of its swim ; or it will hunt by jerks. 
As to the sensibility of the lowest organisms to chemical stimuli, it 
is simply striking. They have their likes and dislikes'* for diffe- 
rent substances, and as they seek for some of them and avoid the 
others, they show an admirable discernment. The most wonderful 
fact, however, is that these microscopic beings can be attracted not 
only by substances which are necessary for their life, but also by some 
of those which are no food for them, or even are decidedly harmful 
(salicylic natrium, chloride of mercury, or morphine), but seem to 
please their tastes. Infusoria will thus abandon a medium containing 
nourishing substances, such as extract of meat, which they generally 
like, in order to intoxicate themselves with morphine. Drunkenness 
thus begins in the animal world at its lowest microscopical stages. 

In the presence of a mass of such facts, and of the far more 
astounding powers displayed by all the lowest organisms in connec- 
tion with their reproduction, shall we maintain that all these 
manifestations of life are physical processes, which have nothing in 
common with what we describe as psychical life at the higher stages ? 
Or shall we not rather admit that: what is described as ‘ irritability of 
living matter’ at the lowest end of the series merges by imperceptible 

































































































































8 The chemical sense of the lower organisms was admirably explored by Pfeffer, 
‘Chemotactische Bewegungen von Bacterien, Flagellaten und Volvocineen,’ in 
Untersuchungen aus dem botanischen Institut cu Ttibingen. Bd. iv. 1888 ; also his 
previous work in same periodical, Bd. i. 1884. 
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degrees into what we are bound to describe as ‘sensibility’? In fact, 
it is impossible not to recognise that in the protozoans the first 
appearance, the very dawn of sensibility is met with; but, as shown 
by Verworn, that sort of sensibility belongs not only to the animal- 
cule as a whole, but to each minute part of its body as well. When 
one of the cilia of a ciliated infusorium is irritated, the whole row is 
set into a wave-like motion in the proper direction, and the irritation 
spreads, not as in a corn-field, by each bent cilium pushing the next ; 
it is transmitted through the underlying protoplasm, because the 
transmission of the irritation may be prevented by making an 
extremely fine transverse cut between two cilia. But if one cilium 
is cut out, together with a tiny portion of the protoplasm behind it— 
this almost incredible operation has been performed by Verworn—the 
isolated cilium answers the irritation in the very same way as if it 
continued to make part of the row in the animalcule’s body. Each 
minute particle of the protozoan’s body has thus the capacity of 
responding to the irritation ; and the co-ordinated movements of the 
animal are a sum total of the movements of the particles. The 
protozoan, as Verworn says, can thus be compared to a crowd, in 
which there is no conception of the crowd’s individuality, because 
each individual, on receiving a certain impression, acts for himself— 
the final result being, nevertheless, a movement of the crowd. 

It may, of course, be said that as the protozoans have no nervous 
system, they can have no psychical life. This is, at least, the opinion 
of Du Bois Reymond. But the nervous system, and even its nerve- 
cells, must also have had their embryonal stage in the evolution of the 
animal kingdom, and in the seemingly uniform protoplasm of the 
infusorium, which performs, together with other functions, some of 
the functions of the nerve-cells, we must have already the germs of 
the nerve-cell." In some infusoria there is even a tiny spot which 
seems to be more sensitive to light than the remainder of the body. 
However, it is needless to go high up the scale in order to find visible 
rudiments of a nervous system. They exist in the shape of nerve- 
cells and nerve-filaments in the next division, in which corals, 
medusez, sea-anemones, and so on, are included (the cclenterata). 
In this extremely interesting division,” sensibility to light and sound, 
a low sensibility of the skin to pressure, and a high development of 
the chemical sense are found, together with a first specialisation of the 
sense-organs, and doubtless signs of voluntary action. In some 
subdivisions of this class (the comb-bearers, or ctenophores, and the 
sea~anemones) Nagel found the sense of taste highly developed ; 
while the movements which a ctenophore performs to prevent an 

18 Max Verworn’s Protistenstudien, p. 201. 

2% W. Nagel has made it the subject of new detailed studies (‘ Der Ge- 
schmackssinn der Actinien,’ in Zoologischer Anzeiger, 1892, No. 400; ‘ Versuche iiber 


die Sinnesphysiologie von Beroé ovata und Carnarina hastata,’ in Pfliger’s Archiv, 
1893, Bd, liv. p. 165). 
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unpleasant stuff, like quinine, from reaching its inner taste-organs, or 
the movements of the tentacles of a sea-anemone to get rid of a 
pellet of paper saturated with some unpleasant but not irritating 
stuff, leave no doubt as to the existence of will and some rudiments 
of reasoning power. Besides, it is well known from Leudenfeld’s 
investigations that when a sea-anemone or a jelly-fish throws out its 
stinging threads, this action can by no means be explained in a 
merely mechanical way.”" There is no doubt that with this class the 
first dawn of a dim consciousness makes its appearance, but the 
general consciousness of the animal is not yet fully attained, because 
separate radial portions of its body answer to different stimuli as if 
they were separate individuals. The crowd only begins to be con- 
scious of its individuality as a crowd. 

From this point upwards, the gradual and uninterrupted develop- 
ment of the senses is quite easy to follow, up to the highest mam- 
mals. One remark is, however, necessary to avoid misunderstanding, 
and Nagel insists upon it. Even in man it is not always easy to 
discriminate between what he perceives through his sense of smell 
and what he is aware of through his sense of taste ; in birds, and 
probably in some mammals too, the auditive sensation may be pro- 
voked not exclusively through the organ of hearing; and with the 
fishes and all the animals living in water, the sense of smell, which 
has but’ little opportunity for exercise, is mingled with the sense 
of taste. Consequently, we must be prepared to find that the 
usual division of senses into touch, taste, smell, vision, and hearing, 
will not do for the whole series. The senses must be rather divided 
into a mechanical, chemical, temperature, and light sense, to which 
the electrical sense will perhaps have to be added. Such a division, 
undoubtedly, better answers to the senses which exist in the lower 
animals, and when the series is considered in an ascending order, the 
gradual differentiation of the chemical sense into taste and smell, 
and of the mechanical sense into touch, hearing, and pressure sense, 
‘becomes evident. Ifsuch a division: of the senses be agreed upon, 
their gradual specialisation can be easily followed, as may be seen 
even from the following few illustrations.” 

The star-fishes and the sea-urchins have much more developed 
senses than might be presumed on first sight. They have organs of 
vision and a fine chemical sense. They perfectly well discern between 
a piece of meat and a wet paper pellet of the same consistence, or 
between a pellet saturated with water and another which is saturated 
with meat-juice. Nevertheless, it is extremely difficult to separate 
in them the mechanical sense of touch from the chemical sense; 

1 E. Jourdan, Les Sens chez les Animauw Infériewrs, p. 42 sq. 

2 Romanes, in his Mental Hvolution of Animals, pp. 80-125, has briefly sketched 

‘that gradual growth.  Jourdan’s above-mentioned book can be taken as an excellent 


guide, especially in connection with Nagel’s work, in which many doubts, especially 
with regard to taste and smell, have been cleared away by means of new experiments. 
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still less taste and smell. With the molluscs, who offer a great 
variety of sense-development in different species, it is difficult to 
speak of organs of touch, because the mechanical sense belongs to 
the whole superficies of the skin, although it is usually more delicate 
in and around the mouth. On the other hand, they have organs of 
vision on their tentacles, and the land molluscs are undoubtedly 
endowed with the sense of smell. A helix will craw] towards a paper 
sac which contains some food, wet its surface and tear the sa¢, and 
thus reach the food; while a snail will crawl towards an apple, and 
move right and left if the apple be shifted sideways. Most molluscs 
very well discern their food, while ‘some of them have the sense of 
hearing, and even the direction sense. But in that class of animals 
the necessity of not too sharp a separation between different senses 
becomes especially apparent. The same nerve-cells seem to be 
affected to the transmission of different impressions, which have 
their own separate organs in man. 

That the land-leeches, which come together to assail travellers in 
Ceylon, possess a finely developed sense of smell, and that the medical 
leech is not devoid of it, is well known; but it also appears (from 
Nagel’s experiments) that the whole skin of the medical leech is 
endowed with the sense of taste. ‘As to the presence of visual 
organs in each of the segments of some worms, it is only what 
may be expected in animals whose segments have so much maintained 
of their individuality. It is, moreover, certain that in many cases each 
segment maintains a good deal of its psychical individuality. 

The high development of all the senses in the crustaceans and 
in insects is quite familiar now through the works of Huxley, 
Romanes, Lubbock, Forel, Fabre, and so on. The sensibility of 
crustaceans to sounds and the fine hearing of the spider are of wide 
repute, although the high qualifications of the latter as an amateur 
of music have been roughly handled by Forel ; the fine discernment of 
colours by the ants, demonstrated by Lubbock, and the admirable 
development of smell and taste in various insects—all these are 
familiar facts. However, even among insects a perfect localisation of 
the chemical sense does not always exist, and smell attains its full 
development only with those insects which live in the air ; while those 
which live in water seem, on the contrary, to be almost totally 
deprived of it. The water-beetle (Dytiscus) does not perceive the 
presence of animals which it preys upon, even within a distance of a 
few millimetres, so long as they remain motionless. It evidently 
does not smell them, and it must have but a dim vision. If meat- 
juice is offered to a water-beetle, it does not notice the juice till it has 
been approached within half an inch from its mouth. At the same 
time its sense of taste is very fine. A drop of water carefully brought 
within its reach at the end of a fine glass tube, so as not to provoke 
touch sensations, has no effect upon the Dytiscus; but a a of 

Vor. XL—No, 234 
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sugar solution or of meat extract immediately provokes rapid grasp- 
ing movements. A pellet of paper imbibed with a very weak solution 
of quinine, or of vinegar, or of chloral hydrate, is also grasped by the 
voracious beetle, but three seconds later it is thrown away, and the 
animal clears for a certain time, with its fore-legs, the parts surround- 
ing its mouth, as if to get rid of an unpleasant sensation.* 

Even in fishes and amphibians the mechanical sense of touch is not 
fully differentiated from the chemical sense of taste, while the sense 
of smell hardly exists at all. As to the birds and the mammals (with 
the exceptions of those which live in water), they not only have as a 
rule all senses which man is possessed of, but it is well known that 
the sense of vision and partly of hearing in birds and the sense of 
smell in certain mammals attain a perfection which is vainly looked 
for in man; while the sense of position and the faculty of almost 
instantly adapting the muscles to a variety of requirements during 
flight, jumping, running and so on, are always a matter of admiration 
to the naturalist. 

It will be remarked that in order thus to trace the progressive 
specialisation of senses in the animal series no hypotheses of any sort 
have to be made. On the contrary, every statement is a direct out- 
eome of most detailed anatomical studies, controlled by physiological 
experiments. In order to grasp the whole series of facts we only 
need to admit that the appearance of the more specialised senses of 
touch, hearing, taste, smell, and vision is preceded by the existence 
of the less specialised mechanical, chemical, temperature, and light 
senses ; but this is what may have been presumed in advance under 
thé theory of evolution. Another admission, advocated by Nagel, 
namely, the existence of mixed or rather undefined sense-organs— 
which appears as a mere development of the same idea—would further 
‘simplify the comprehension of the facts. At the lowest end of the 
scale we have what Nagel describes (perhaps not quite exactly) as 
‘the universal organ of senses,’ which means that the whole proto- 
plasm ‘of the animal’s body (or, perhaps, some components of it) acts 
as an organ for receiving excitations from various stimuli. And 
at the other end of the scale there are specialised organs, so specialised 
‘that each of them is capable of transmitting one sort of sensations 
only.** - Between the two Nagel proposes to place intermediate mixed 


3 W. Nagel, Biblioteca Zoologica, xviii. p. 67 sg. Also his earlier more general 
work, Die niederen Sinne dér Insekten, Tiibingen, 1892. 
~2t A great divergence of opinions still existing as regards the ‘ specific energy’ of 
-the sense-organs, Nagel ventures the following hypothesis: Let us take the organ of 
taste and suppose that in its simplest form it consists of three elements—a sense-cell, 
a nerve which surrounds it with its ramifications, and a ganglion-cell in which the 
‘nerve ends. * Supposing that the exterior irritation affects chiefly the sense-cell, and 
‘not. the ‘ramifications of the nerve, this cell, on being irritated, would secrete on its 
~spperficies some stuff specific to it, and this stuff would irritate the end ramifications 
of the nerve... The nerve would accordingly transmit to the ganglion-cell the same 
‘sort e excitations, Whatever the outer stimulus may be. Persons eer with 
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organs (Wechselsinnesorgane, which, in their normal state, aid the 
animal in perceiving two or three different sensations, such as taste 
and smell, or touch, hearing, and taste. Having no such mixed 
organs, we evidently have a difficulty in understanding the corre- 
sponding sensations, and we may ask ourselves whether the animal 
possessed of one organ for touch and taste, or for taste and smell, 
receives from it two different sensations, or has one sensation only, 
which is neither of the two, but lies between them. We may not be 
able to answer this question, but we fully understand that the world 
of sensations should grow in complexity, precision, and variety, as the 
sense-organs become more and more definite.” 

It may thus be said that the joint efforts of anatomists and 
psycho-physiologists have resulted in reconstituting an uninterrupted 
series which leads from the vague sensibility of the lowest organisms 
to the fully developed senses of man. There is no gap in the series, 
no boundary to stop at and to say that below it lies something which 
has not the psychical aspects of senses, and above it begin the senses 
of the thinking beings. At the lowest stages there is already some 
sort of a very vague and extremely simplified psychical life, mechanical 
and chemical irritations already provoking various co-ordinated 
movements, which necessarily imply some sort of vague sensations. 
Then, as we gradually ascend the scale, we notice how rudimentary 
sense-organs, for receiving and transmitting whole series of irritations, 
make their appearence, and experiments show that the sensations are 
broadly differentiated into three or four series, in accordance with 
their outer stimuli—pressure, heat, light, or chemical processes. 
And next, by a series of imperceptible gradations we are brought to 
the stage at which each series of sensations is differentiated in its 
turn, so that we finally recognise our own organs of the senses, and 
our own sensations. This does not mean, of course, that science 
has mastered the psychology of animals; but it has got an insight 
into the primary elements of all psychic life—the elementary sensa- 
tions out of which and upon which that life is constructed. As 
to the bearings of these investigations upon psychology altogether, 
they can only be understood if a glance is cast upon the present 


standpoint of psychology, which is widely different from what it was 
very few years ago. 


modern theories of vision (they were briefly summed up in this Review, April 1893) 
probably will feel interested in that hypothesis, which, of course, is only indicated 
here in its main outline. 

* The hypothesis of a ‘ Wechselsinnesorgan’ has been met with some criticism in 
the Naturnwissenschaftliche Rundschau, by Rawitz, 1893, Bd. viii. p. 91, and R. von 
Hanstein (same volume, p. 449), which was answered by Nagel in his last work 
{ Bibliotheca Zoologica, xviii. pp. 25-42). It seems, however, from Hanstein’s review 
of this last work that his criticisms are directed less against the theory itself than 


against the conclusions therefrom as regards-the corresponding sensations (Natur- 
wissenschaftliche Rundschau, 1895, Bd. x. p. 124)4 
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III 


No science has undergone within the last thirty years so deep 
a transformation in all its conceptions, its methods, and its very lan- 
guage, as has been the case with psychology. Thirty years ago the old 
conception, mainly worked out in Germany, and according to which 
psychology was treated as a mere branch of deductions from specula- 
tive principles, was no longer tenable. Under the influence chiefly 
of British psychologists, who had constructed their science upon a 
detailed analysis of the experiences of one’s own consciousness, 
metaphysical psychology was compelled to retire in the background. 
But it was a question very much debated at that time whether the 
study of the phenomena of consciousness should continue to be carried 
on, as most psychologists maintained, by means of self-analysis, taken, 
of course, in its widest sense, which does not exclude the study of 
psychical acts in other individuals as well, or, as it was advocated by 
the younger school of German psychologists, Lotze, Fechner, and 
Wundt,* the whole matter ought not to be handed over to the 
physiologist who would apply the precise methods of his own science 
to psychical research. ‘Who has to study psychology, and by 
which methods ?’ was the burning question of those days. 

By this time, the then much feared transference is an irre- 
versibly accomplished fact. Psychology is studied by the physiologist : 
it is a branch of physiology, making its way to become a sister science 
to it. To use the words of an American psychologist, J. Mark 
Baldwin,” ‘we find an actual department of knowledge handed over 
to a new class of men,’ who treat it by quite new methods, the 
methods of accurate measurement and experiment, so familiar to the 
physiologist. They experiment upon sensations, involuntary actions, 
acts of memory and thought, and they measure the motions of the 
muscles and the chemical changes in the tissues in order to value 
in numerical data the intensity of the psychical acts themselves. 
And they do not consider their science as philosophy, but know very 
well that they only contribute, in common with all other sciences, 
the necessary stepping-stones to build up the philosophy of the 
universe. 

Of course, in all psycho-physiological investigations the analysis 
of one’s own experiences of his own consciousness remains now, as it 
was before, at the basis of psychological conclusions. When the 
experimenter measures the degree of sensibility of one’s eye to 
luminous irritations, or of one’s skin to prickling, or when he records 

%* Lotze’s Medizinische Psychologie appeared in 1852, Fechner’s Elemente der 
Psychophysik in 1860, and the first edition of Wundt’s Grundziige der physiologischen 
Prychologie in 1874 (fourth edition in 1894). 


™ ‘Psychology, Past and Present,’ in Psychical Review, 1894, vol. i. part iv. p. 373. 
It contains a brief historical sketch 
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in figures the fatigue of the brain during this or that mental exercise, 
he may reduce the self-observation of the person whom he experi- 
ments upon to its simplest elements; but he also knows that 
he must appeal in most cases to that person itself; he learns from 
it what its sensations were during the experiment and by so doing he 
gets a precious guide in his researches. Self-observation thus 
continues to occupy a prominent position in all psychological 
researches ; but its very methods have entirely been changed. In 
the thirty psycho-physiological laboratories which are now in exist- 
ence,”* the numerical relations which exist between the energy of the 
outward stimuli—light, sound, chemicals, and so on—and the energy 
of the sensations they provoke are measured, and the mathematical 
law of their relations is sought for. Both the conscious and the un- 
conscious movements which are called forth in man by different sense 
impressions, under different states of self-consciousness, and under 
different mental states, are submitted to the same analysis ; nay, the 
mechanism of the growth of ideas, different mental operations, and 
memory itself are subjects of experimental studies, or of such inquests 
as the inquest which was carried on by Mr. Galton, and was epoch- 
making in psychology. And althougl-all these investigations are very 
young—the first psychological laboratory was opened only eighteen 
years ago—experimental pyschology has already become a natural 
science in the true sense of the word, a science of which both the 
powers and the limits are known, and which has already thrown 
floods of light upon the mental phenomena which, under the old 
methods, seemed to lie beyond the limits of understanding. 

At the same time another branch of psychology has suddenly 
taken, within the last ten years or so, a new development. The 
ambition of psycho-physiology has always been to find for each 
psychical process its physiological equivalent—in other words, 
when a sense-impression has awakened in us certain mental images, 
what electrical or chemical processes, what transformations of energy 
and, if possible, what molecular movements took place at the same 
time in our nerve-channels and nerve-centres? That such changes take 
place every psychologist admits, to whatever school, dualist or monist, 
he belongs—the difference between the two being that the dualist sees 
in the psychical and the physiological processes two sets of conco- 
mitant but utterly and substantially different phenomena, while the 
monist considers them as two different aspects of the same process.” 
The study of the physiological processes which go on in man during 


*8 Fourteen in the United States, four in Germany, two in this country, one in 
France, and seven in different countries of Europe (Alfred Binet, Introduction a la 
Psychologie Expérimentale, Paris, 1894). 

® The difference between the two views is very well set out in Dr. Lloyd 
Morgan’s Introduction to Comparative Psychology (Walter Scott's ‘Science Series, 
L894), 
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each psychical process is, accordingly, one of the main objects of 
psychology. But until lately such investigations met with an 
almost insuperable obstacle in our very imperfect knowledge of the 
intimate structure of the nervous system and the brain. However, 
within the last few years, a profound modification has taken place 
in the views upon the minute structure of the nervous system 
altogether. Through the discovery of the microscopical units of 
which the nervous system is built up—the so-called ‘ neurons,’ whose 
protoplasmic ramifications intimately penetrate into the tissues, 
where they seem to meet with the ramifications of the tissue-cells, 
and whose axial cylinders ramify themselves to meet the ramifications 
of other neurons—through this discovery the whole mechanism of the 
irritations which result in unconscious reflex movements has received 
a quite new interpretation. Then, the study of the inner structure 
of the brain, which was chiefly made by Ramon y Cajal,*° on the 
basis of the above discovery, has led the Spanish anatomist to attempt 
a most remarkable explanation of the anatomical mechanism of the 
formation of ideas and associations and of attention.*' And finally, 
the application of the same discoveries to the sympathetic nervous 
system has lately enabled the German anatomist, A. Kolliker, to 
make another important step. He has attempted to trace the 
mechanism by means of which our emotions and the irritations of 
our spinal cord result in such involuntary movements as affect the 
activity of the heart and the blood-vessels, and make one turn pale 
or red, shed tears or be covered with perspiration, have his hair 
stand on end or shiver, and so on, under the influence of various 
emotions. Such psychical phenomena and such intimate relations 
between emotion, thought and will, which it seemed hopeless to 
explain by means of self-observation on the introspective method, 
have thus had a flash of light suddenly thrown upon them since the 
above-mentioned transference of psychology to physiologists took 
place. 

At the same time, a third equally important branch of psychology 
was lately called into existence. As in all other sciences, the theory 
of evolution was accepted in psychology ; and by accepting it, psycho- 
logy was necessarily led to admit that just as we may trace in the 
animal series the slow progressive development of all organs, includ- 
ing those of the senses and of thought, out of the rudimentary cell- 
elements, so also we may trace the gradual and uninterrupted evolution 
of the psychical faculties out of such rudiments of psychical life as 
are seen in the lowest organisms. Beginning with the irritability of 


%” Les Nouvelles Idées sur la Structure du Systime Nerveux chez U Homme et chez les 
Vertébrés, traduit de l’espagnol, Paris (Reinwald), 1894. His views have been given 
in this country in a Croonian lecture, in 1894, before the Royal Society. His larger 
work waits still for an English translator. 

*" Archiv fiir Anatomie und Physiologic, Anatomische Abtheilung, 1895, p. 367. 
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protoplasm, psychologists now endeavour to trace out the gradual 
evolution of sensibility and perception, so as finally to reach the 
highest manifestations of perception, will, and thought, at the highest 
degrees of the scale. A third large branch of psychology, which may 
be described as comparative or evolutionary psychology, is thus in 
elaboration ; and in this country we have the good fortune of possess- 
ing at least three original works (Romanes’s, Sir John Lubbock’s and 
Dr. Lloyd Morgan’s) which may be considered as stepping-stones to- 
wards the work on the evolution of mind, which is now ripening in 
science. In the preceding paragraph the progress lately achieved as 
regards the evolution of senses in the animal world is briefly indi- 
cated ; but countless researches have been made besides into the pro- 
gressive evolution of the nervous system and the brain of different 
classes of animals, and these researches will evidently soon receive a 
new meaning from the above-mentioned discoveries in the anatomy 
of the nervous system. Then, and then only, the synthesis of sensa- 
tion and conception will give us a new insight into the progressive de- 
velopment of the psychical faculties of animals, and throw a new 
light upon psychology altogether. This is the present standpoint of 
psychology. 
P. KRoPorgIN. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LIFE IN POETRY: POETICAL CONCEPTION ' 


THERE is a certain irony in the relation between art and criticism. 
The artist under the impulse of imitation within him follows the lead 
of Nature, and brings his imaginative idea into being guided only by 
instinct and judgment. At a later stage in the history of society, 
perhaps after creative energy has ceased, comes the critic, and traces 
the idea backward as far as he can through the artist’s mind, always 
stopping short, however, of the real sources of life. Then deeming 
that he has penetrated the secret of art, the critic begins to lay down 
the law for the artist, and his law is usually wrong. 

Wrong, indeed, he is almost bound to be, because he has followed 
the order not of Nature but of logic. Yet, so vast is the persuasive 
power of logic, that deductive criticism, a priori criticism, has had an 
appreciable influence on the course of literature—has, in fact, been 
the parent of all the Academies. And it is observable that this kind 
of criticism flourishes most in societies in which the spirit of political 
liberty has been, or is being, extinguished. Academies began to 
thrive in the Italian Republics after they had lost their freedom, in 
France when the nation was tending towards absolute monarchy. As 
regards the art of poetry, those who helped to found the Academies 
submitted themselves without reservation to the authority of Aristotle. 
Misconstruing the text of the Poetics, they deduced from their own 
misunderstanding of the philosopher a code of supposed artistic 
necessity, which had no basis in the nature of things. They succeeded 
in getting recognition for a set of rules which Corneille, while sub- 
mitting to them in theory, was obliged to disregard in practice, 
and which were of such stringent logic as to convince Voltaire and 
Frederick the Great that Shakespeare was a barbarian and a bungler. 

Criticism, in my opinion, is only of value so long as it follows an 
inductive method. As I said in my inaugural lecture, the sole 
authorities in the art of poetry are the great living poets of the world : 
the business of the critic is to infer from their work the true means 
of producing lasting pleasure. I propose, therefore, in a series of 
lectures to discuss the question of life in poetry, regarding it in 
three aspects: (1) Poetical Conception; (2) Poetical Expression ; 
(3) Poetical Decadence. In my present lecture I shall endeavour to 


1 A Lecture delivered in the University of Oxford, June 13, 1896. 
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trace the course of an imaginative creation from the moment when a 
design first begins to shape itself in a poet’s brain. I shall ask to be 
allowed to make but one assumption—one, indeed, which has been 
regarded as self-evidently true by all sound critics from the time of 
Aristotle—namely, that the end of the fine arts is to produce enduring 
pleasure for the imagination. With the help of this I shall then 
attempt to frame a working definition of poetry, and shall inquire from 
the nature of the art what must necessarily be its fundamental prin- 
ciples. These I shall verify by applying them to poems which are 
allowed to have attained the position of classics, as well as to others 
which, after enjoying a temporary popularity, have fallen into neglect. 
Finally, after establishing my conclusions, I shall consider what 
practical bearing they have on the production of poetry in our own day. 

Now, with respect to life in poetry, as distinguished from life in 
the other fine arts, it is plain, in the first place, that poetry takes a 
distinct way of its own to produce pleasure. It proceeds differently 
from music, because that is an art which appeals to the emotions 
through the ear, and, except when it is joined to words, cannot raise 
ideas and images in the mind. It differs again from painting and 
sculpture, for, though these can suggest ideas and images, they can 
do so only through the associations of sight. Painting and sculpture 
can represent movement and action, but their representation is limited 
to a single moment of time. For instance, in Raphael’s great picture 
of the Fire in the Borgo, there is an extraordinary suggestion of life 
and passion. You see a mother just handing her child out of a 
window ; a young man in the act of letting himself drop from a roof; 
other persons energetically striving to save their goods from the 
flames ; and others again, whose property has been consumed, pros- 
trated with despair. But the infant is never actually rescued; the 
young man remains suspended ; we know not how much salvage is 
effected, or what becomes of the homeless refugees. 

Another aspect of this arrested life in painting and sculpture is 
expressed in Keats’s fine Ode on a Grecian Urn: 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 

Are sweeter: therefore, ye soft pipes, play on ; 

Not to the sensual ear, but more endeared 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone. 
Fair youth, beneath the trees thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can these leaves be bare ; 
Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 

Though winning near the goal—yet do not grieve: 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss: 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair. 


Poetry, too, can represent ideal life of this kind, but it can do 
much more. It can call up before the mind, by a kind of inward 
painting, images of outward forms which the act of sight has stored 
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in the memory; and though some critics, like Aristotle and Sir 
Philip Sidney, have thought that poetry can be dissociated from 
metre, still the practice of the greatest poets shows that it is the 
nature of the art to produce pleasure by means akin to music. 
Beyond this, however, poetry, working through language, can free 
itself, as none of the other arts can, from the limitations of time and 
space, and can represent in words a series of connected actions. 

But this is not all. Poetry differs from its sister arts not only in 
the variety of its means but in the diversity of its effects. Since it 
reaches its ends through instruments so complex as thought and 
language, it comprehends many styles ; unlike painting, for example, 
in which Sir Joshua Reynolds admits only one legitimate method ; 
insisting—whether rightly or wrongly I do not presume to question 
—that the single aim of every painter must be the Historic or grand 
style. In poetry, on the contrary, the Epic, the Dramatic, the Ethical 
Satirical modes of composition are all distinct—each is capable of 
producing a different kind of pleasure—and any attempt to introduce 
the style proper to one depattment into another would be a sign of 
incapacity in the poet. Suited to different moods of the mind, these 
various kinds of poetry adapt themselves to the wants of opposite 
conditions of society. Satire, that peculiarly Roman form of poetry, 
found a congenial soil in the manners of the City under the Empire 
when the epic, dramatic and lyric motives of composition all lan- 
guished. In England, after the Restoration, the questions which most 
strongly stirred men’s imaginations were of a religious and political 
kind. To satisfy this taste the representative poet of the day pro- 
duced works like Absalom and Achitophel, The Medal, and Religio 
Laici, defending his style on the plea of its fitness for his artistic 
needs. 


And this unpolished rugged verse I chose, 
As fittest for discourse and nearest prose. 


You will observe that Dryden says nearest prose; not actually. 
prose ; meaning that his style suited his subject, and that this, though 
akin to matter usually treated in prose, had in it an element of 
imagination and emotion which adapted it for expression in metre. 
When Matthew Arnold, looking solely to the nature of their thought, 
says that Dryden and Pope are not classics of our poetry, but classics 
of our prose, he is the victim of a verbal fallacy. For if the end of 
poetry be to produce enduring pleasure for the imagination, and if 
Dryden and Pope, adopting the usual machinery of poetry, satisfy 
this end, these writers cannot be denied a place among our poets 
merely because their subjects are less imaginative than is the case 
with metrical writers of another kind. We may, I think, be content 
to define poetry as the art which produces pleasure for the imagina~ 
tion by imitating human actions, thoughts, and passions, in metrical 
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language. The life of poetry is in fact that which is beautifully 
described by Spenser in his Ruins of Time: 


For deeds do die however nobly done, 

And thoughts of men do as themselves decay, 
But wise words, taught in numbers for to run, 
Recorded by the Muses, live for ay, 

Ne may with storming showers be washed away, 
Ne bitter-breathing winds with harmful blast, 
Nor age, nor envy, may them ever waste. 


Passing on from our definition to consider the nature of Poetical 
Conception, we have to remember that Fine Art does not, like - 
photography, imitate real Nature, but the idea of Nature existing in 
the mind. Ideal Life is subject to laws of its own, and Horace, in his 
Ars Poetica, says very justly: ‘ Painters and poets have always been 
allowed a just freedom of conception : this is an admitted fact, and the 
critic grants the indulgence that the poetasks.’ 1. All that the poet 
is required to do is to create a perfect illusion; to produce what 
Aristotle calls 7d mi@avdv, the effect of poetic probability; or, in 
other words, that idea of unity which is the essential condition of all 
organic life? When he is successful in doing this he reaches the 
standard of the true poet described by Pope in his ‘ Imitation of 


Horace :’” 
’Tis he can give my heart a thousand pains, 
Can make me feel each passion that he feigns ; 
Enrage, compose, with more than magic art ; 
With pity and with terror rend my heart ; 
And snatch me through the earth or in the air, 
To Thebes or Athens, when he will and where. 


To produce this effect of organic ideal life is difficult, because in 
the mind Reason acts against Imagination, and because, in critical 
ages, men apply to Poetic Inventions standards of judgment proper 
only to scientific analysis. Aristotle, for example, cites some of the 
criticisms passed in his day even on the Jliad. Such and such a 
thing, said one, was contrary to fact; something else, said another, 
was impossible by the laws of Nature; this and that a third declared 
to be contrary to experience. But, as the philosopher shows, these 
objections were all ill-grounded, because—such is his vigorous phrase 
—‘ Homer tells lies as he ought.’* He is not to be judged by the laws 
of material Nature ; his conception is poetically true. Our imagina- 
tion moves easily through his ideal world. We readily grant him 
his whole stock of marvellous hypothesis—gods, giants, celestial 
arms, and talking horses—because we feel that it proceeds from a 


2 apés re yap thy rolnow alperdérepoy midavdy Gdivarov f axi@avoy cal duvardv. 
Aristotle, Poetics, xxv. 17. 
* Ibid. xxv. 
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living source in his own mind. Yet, if a sophisticated poet were to 
force himself to invent such things, merely to gratify our taste for 
the wonderful, it is certain that every intelligent reader would reject 
his conception with indignation and disgust. 

In every genuinely inspired ‘poetical conception there are, as 
Aristotle and Horace both tell us, two elements of life, one universal, 
the other individual. The universal element is the idea of the 
subject, whatever it may be, as it exists in an undeveloped state in 
the human mind; the individual element is the particular form and 
character which is impressed upon the subject by the creative genius 
of the poet. As regards the process of creation by which these two 
elements are fused into organic life, we cannot do better than attend 
to what is said by Horace, a poet who attempted various styles of 
poetry and succeeded in them all. First, says Horace, there must 
be complete union between the imagination of the poet and the 
subject he selects. ‘All you who write,’ such is his advice in his 
Ars Poetica, ‘choose your subject in accordance with your powers ; 
t | turn over in your mind what your shoulders can bear and what they 

cannot. The poet whose subject is completely assimilated to his 

i genius will not fail in point of eloquence and lucid order.’* Every 
A word of this advice is pregnant with thought. There is a modern 
| school of poets which insists that all poetic creation is the work solely 
of the poet’s mind: form, they tell us, is everything, matter nothing. 
But here you have one of the classic poets of the world declaring 
that a large portion of the life, and even of the form, of every poem 
is contained germinally in the subject matter. Artistic creation is 
not the mere act of the artist’s will; the first movement of inspiration 
comes to him from outside; hence the solemn invocations of the 
greatest poets for divine aid in their undertakings; as, for example, 
at the opening of Paradise Lost : 

And chiefly thou, O Spirit, who dost prefer, 

Before all temples, the upright heart and pure, 

Instruct me, for thou knowest ; thou from the first 

Wast present, and, with mighty wings outspread, 
: Dovelike, satst brooding o’er the vast abyss, 
i | And madst it pregnant; what in me is dark 
Iilumine ; what is low raise and support, 
| That to the height of this great argument 
n | I may assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men. 
































































































































And so too Dante, in the quaint but impressive appeal to Apollo 
in his Paradiso : ‘ Divine Virtue, if thou wilt but inspire me to make 
manifest the shadow of the blessed realm which is stamped upon my 
brain, thou wilt see me come to the tree that thou lovest, and crown 
myself there with the leaves of which my matter and thou will 
make me worthy.’ The reality and power of this inspiration from 
* Dante, Paradiso, i. 22-27. 
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without are attested by the fact that, in many of the great poems of 
the world, the form appropriate to the subject has not been stamped 
at once upon the poet’s conception. You will remember that 
Paradise Lost first suggested itself to Milton in the form of a 
miracle play, modelled after the Greek drama, with the accompani- 
ment of a chorus. In the execution of this design he proceeded 
some way, and wrote among other passages Satan’s speech to the 
Sun which is now embodied in the Fourth Book of Paradise Lost.* 
Long meditation and fresh inspirations from without were required 
before the poet saw why the dramatic form was unfitted to his 
subject, and in what mould poetic necessity demanded that his 
conception should come into being. 

Not very different was Scott’s experience in the conception of the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. A lady asked him to write an imitation 
of an ancient ballad. Then, says Lockhart in his very interesting 
account, ‘Sir John Stoddart’s casual recitation of Coleridge’s un- 
finished Christabel had fixed the music of that noble fragment in 
his memory ; and it occurs to him that by throwing the story of 
Gilpin Horner into somewhat similar cadence he might produce such 
an echo of the later metrical romance as would seem to connect his 
conclusion of the primitive Sir Tristrem with the imitation of the 
popular ballad in the Grey Brother and Eve of St. John. A single 
scene of feudal festivity in the Hall of Branksome, disturbed by 
some pranks of a nondescript goblin, was probably all that he con- 
templated ; but his accidental confinement in the midst of a volunteer 
camp gave him leisure to meditate his theme to the sound of the 
bugle; and suddenly there flashes on him the idea of extending his 
simple outline so as to embrace a vivid panorama of that old 
Border life of war and tumult and all earnest passions with which his 
researches on the minstrelsy had by degrees fed his imagination, 
until every the minutest feature had been taken home and realised with 
unconscious intensity of sympathy, so that he had won for himself 
in the past another world hardly less familiar or complete than the 
present. Erskine or Cranstoun suggests that he would do well to 
divide the poem into cantos, and prefix to each of them a motto 
explanatory of the action, after the fashion of Spenser in the Fairy 
Queen. He pauses for a moment and the happiest conception of the 
frame-work of a picturesque narrative that ever occurred to any 
poet, one that Homer might have envied, the creation of the ancient 
Harper starts to life. By such steps did the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel grow out of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.’ ¢ 

But besides this instinctive, unconscious union between the 
imagination of the poet and his external subject, the poet’s con- 
ception when born into the world must be qualified to live in the 


§ Johnson’s Life of Milton. 
* Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vol. ii. p. 24 (1837). 
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imagination of his audience. On this point too let us hear Horace. 

‘It is difficult,’ says he, ‘to clothe universal abstract ideas with 

individual life and character, and you would do better to ground a 

play on some story as old and familiar as the Jliad, than to seek 

credit for originality by representing something that nobody has 
| heard or thought of before.’ Yes, and why so? Because as the 

i | subject matter fitted for art exists in embryo in the mind in general, 
i 

















and not merely in the mind of the poet, the poet must satisfy those 
conditions of ideal life which preparé the imagination of the audience 
for the reception of his thought. If he attempts to conjure up an 
ideal situation entirely out of his own consciousness, it is almost 
certain that his creation will have a lifeless or mechanical appearance, 
or will provoke a certain instinctive opposition in the reader’s sense 
of probability. If on the other hand he seeks to vitalise the 
inorganic matter already existing in general conception, his audiencé 
will, as it were, conspire with him in the act of creation, and the 
general pleasure his work will arouse will insure it immortality. For 
this reason the greater Greek dramatists grounded their plays on the 
popular mythology, while the Elizabethan poets took their plots, as 
i a rule, from novels or histories with which their audience were 
} already familiar. 

| We conclude, then, with Horace that the secret of life in poetry 
i | lies in the power to give individual form to universal ideas adapted 
for expression in any of the recognised classes of metrical composition. 
Let us now look at the question from another side, and apply this 
Jaw to poems whose position has been finally settled by the judgment 
of mankind. Why, for example, is the J/iad so full of life? In the 
first place because the subject of the poem was very much alive in 
Homer’s own imagination: everything in it seems to be of a piece, 
and to be said naturally and without conscious effort. It must indeed 
be admitted that Homer enjoyed an immense advantage over all his 
successors by starting in almost complete unity with his theme. 
‘When he composed the Jliad the poetical mode of conceiving things 
.was the natural mode of conception ; so that we may almost say the 
image of the poem pressed itself on his mind from the outside ready 
made, and all that he had to do was to find an adequate mould for 
the expression. In his verse the commonest objects and actions— 
a ship being rowed over the sea; a banquet; a sacrifice—are de- 
scribed in a manner at once grand and simple ; not, I imagine, merely 
because Homer was a great poet, but because, in his age, almost 
everything was conceived as having a divine life of its own. Inability 
to conceive of Nature in the same spirit of childlike polytheism 
extorted from Wordsworth his passionate cry of regret : 

















































































































Great God! I had rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed out-worn, 
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So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn, 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


As regards the individual element in his poem, therefore—the 
union, that is to say, between the poet’s imagination and his subject 
—Homer had everything in his favour. What is to be said, however, 
of the union between his imagination and the imagination of his 
audience?. Think how much there is in the Jliad to militate against 
the production of the desired effect! A scheme of theology which 
more than two thousand years ago was repudiated by the philosopher ; 
a view of Nature which is to-day incredible to the school-boy ; a repre- 
sentation of warfare which must seem ridiculous to the soldier ; and 
a recital of methods of killing and wounding which, since the inven- 
tion of firearms, has lost its interest even for the surgeon. What is 
it, then, in Homer’s poetry that produces such unequalled pleasure ? 
It is the element of the Universal. Nowhere else, except in Shake- 
speare, will you find so many characters which are immediately per- 
ceived to be living images of mankind; so many sentiments which 
at once move the affections ; so many situations of elemental interest 
and pathos ;—all of them presented: in the movement of verse whose 
majestic roll seems animated by the very life of Nature, and yet is 
found on examination to be the product of ideal Art. 

In the £neid we perceive the case to be. quite different. Here 
we have evidently a sharp separation between the subject and the 
mind of the poet, and we understand that Virgil’s matter had to be 
long meditated, assimilated, and transmuted, before the poem was 
ready to be born into the world. The hero of the dneid is, com- 
paratively speaking, a poor creature; the sentiments and manners 
represented, far from making us breathe naturally heroic atmosphere, 
provoke question and criticism; many of the incidents appear 
improbable, being in fact transferred from Homer, and having lost 
some of their life in the passage. We feel through the last six books 
of the epic that the poet is only carrying on the action because the 
machinery of his work requires him to do so. Nevertheless from the 
very first the 4neid has been alive; it is alive still. What is the 
secret of its vitality? Partly, no doubt, the fact that Virgil was able 
to impregnate his subject with certain qualities of his own nature in 
which no poet has ever equalled him, piety, gravity, sweetness. But 
-partly also the fact that he has developed out of his subject, with 
unrivalled art, the elements that it contains of the Universal. We 
know how the Aneid appeared to Virgil’s contemporaries. They 
hailed it as something greater than the Iliad. ‘Nescio quid majus 
nascitur Iliade,’ said Propertius, and though this sounds like patriotic 
exaggeration, there is a sensé¢ in which it is true. For the 4neid is 
par excellence the epic of Civil Life. It is the poem of a Roman, 
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having for its theme the foundation of the Roman Empire, and 
reflecting at every point the majesty of the Roman character. That 
was the special quality in it which so deeply influenced the genius of 
Dante, and wherever the civilising power of the Roman Empire has 
been felt, that is, over the whole of modern Europe, there will this 
element of life in the neid continue to produce sublime pleasure. 
But there is a wider, a more human sense, in which the 4neid may 
be said to be greater than the Iliad, and that is, the element of the 
pathetic. Not, of course, that Homer is wanting in pathos ; he covers 
a larger surface of the pathetic than Virgil; but at certain points 
Virgil goes deeper. His great poetical principle is embodied in the 
line, ‘Sunt lacrime rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt,’ which a 
modern poet has beautifully rendered : 


Tears waken tears, and honour honour brings, 
And mortal hearts are moved by mortal things.’ 


Inadequate as the character of Eneas is on the heroic side, it is 
exceedingly human, and the poet has sounded the deepest feelings of 
our kind in the description of his hero’s adventures and misfortunes. 
The narrative of the fall of Troy, the death of Dido, the meeting of 
JEneas and Anchises in the lower world, the deaths of Nisus and 
Euryalus, these things will move the hearts of men through all time. 
Virgil in such passages has individualised the Universal ; his images 
live for ever in a stream of verse as deep and full as Homer’s is swift 
and brilliant. 

Let me now, by way of contrast, refer to a poem which having 
once enjoyed great popularity has long passed, not indeed into oblivion, 
but neglect. When the Thebais was first published we know from 
Juvenal that it was received with general enthusiasm, and even in the 
Middle Ages the reputation of Statius was so great, mainly no doubt 
on account of his legendary Christianity, that Dante assigns him a 
place in his Purgatory. To-day he is known only to professed 
scholars. Howis this? Ifwe try to realise the manner in which the 
Thebais came into existence we shall be able to account for its literary 
fate. Statius so far complied with Horace’s advice in the Ars Poetica 
as to choose a subject not less well-known to his audience than ‘the 
tale of Troy divine.’ Unfortunately it had no special elements of 
interest which could touch his heart as a man and a Roman; hence 
his subject never really passed into his own mind ; he hatched it, so 
to speak, like an artificial incubator. Let us try to watch him com- 
posing the Fourth Book, which is much the best in the poem. Here 
his business was in some way or other to conduct Polynices and the 
Argive army to Thebes, where Eteocles had usurped the government. 
Statius sets to work in a style which is eminently logical, and, in a 
way, scientific. He starts his expedition with stir and bustle, and 

; 7 F. W. Myers, Classical Essays, p. 120. 
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tells us of all the rumours which the news of the invasion set in cir- 
culation at Thebes. Then, said he to himself, ‘Now what effect 
would these rumours have had on the mind of Eteocles?; Eteocles 
is represented as a gloomy tyrant. Of course then his bad conscience 
would drive him to consult the prophet Tiresias. Here was a splendid 
opportunity for what Horace calls ‘a purple patch.’ Tiresias practised 
magic in a wood ; the wood must therefore be described, and described 
it is with great effect, and so are the magical incantations. Next it 
is necessary to learn the future from Laius, the founder of the family, 
who must be brought from the infernal regions according to the pre- 
cedent of AEneas, who had gone thither to seek the spirit of Anchises. 
Statius seems to have thought within himself: ‘How can I have a 
novel and effective other-world scene, something different from 
Homer’s and Virgil’s ?’ and so full is he of this business-like idea, 
that he puts it into the mouth of his imaginary characters. Tiresias, 
being blind, has to be hebped in his incantations by his daughter 
Manto, who, after she has performed the necessary rites, informs 
her father that hell is in view; but, says she, ‘ what is the use of 
bringing up the monsters of Erebus, the idly raging Centaurs, the 
Giants, and all the rest of them?’* In other words, Homer and 
Virgil have done all this kind of thing before. ‘Quite true,’ observes 
the practical prophet, ‘everybody knows about the rebounding stone 
of Sisyphus, and the fleeing waters of Tantalus, and the wheel of 
Ixion: what we want is the spirits of the wicked Argives and 
Thebans.’® And aecordingly up they come from the nether world, 
one after another, ‘ stern Abas, and guilty Proetus, and mild Phoroneus, 
and mutilated Pelops, and CEnomaus all bestained with cruel dust.’ !° 
Laius appears the last, and delivers himself of an oracle so judiciously 
obscure that, for all the information it affords his hearers, they and 
their poet might have spared themselves the trouble they took to 
procure his advice. Compare this with the Sixth Book of the Mneid, 
and you will see the difference between Life and Machinery in 
poetry. Statius is full of cleverness and learning; he is careful to 
follow poetical precedents; but his creation is not alive; he himself 
did not care about it; his Roman audience did not care about it, 
though they applauded it ; he can therefore hardly hope to find an 
audience to care about it in the nineteenth century. 

How admirable is the reasoning of Juvenalin the matter! ‘These 
things,’ he says in substance, ‘have no life. I mean to have life in 
my poetry: I shall accordingly write Satire, and shall deal with 
matters that really do interest us, every sort of human action and 
passion, wishes, fears, anger, pleasure, joy, philosophy, that is my 
subject.’"! Hence, though he is only a satirical poet, Juvenal, having 
this strong individual element in himself, and the element of the 

® Thebais, iv. 534-536. ® Ibid. 537-544. 
¢ Tid. 589-591. " Juvenal, Sat, i. 85-6. 
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Universal in his theme, has contrived to produce permanent pleasuré 
for the imagination, while Statius, with his grandiose subject and his 
sounding verse, has fallen into neglect. Juvenal makes us see, as if 
they were things of to-day, the perils of the streets in ancient Rome; '? 
the bald Nero and his flatterers in council over their turbot ; * the 
Trojan-born aristocracy cringing for the rich parvenu’s doles ;* the 
bronze head of Sejanus’s statue turned into pots and pans.'® When 
a satirist is so full as this of universal interest, we can listen to him 
even when he talks mainly of himself. Witness the opening of 


Pope’s Epistle to Arbuthnot, where every word seems to throb and 
tingle with sensitive life : 


Shut, shut the door, good John ! fatigued, I said, 
Tie up the knocker, say I’m sick, I’mjdead. 

The dog-star rages, nay, ’tis past a doubt, 

All Bedlam and Parnassus is let out. 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 

They rave, recite, and madden through the land. 


And so on, through all the poet’s interviews with his literary 
tormentors, till we reach the climax in the portrait of Atticus, where 


universal truth lives as lastingly as in the characters of Achilles and 
Hamlet : 


Peace to all such! But were there one whose fires 
True genius kindles and true fame inspires ; 
Blest with each talent and each art to please, 
And born to write, converse, and live with ease ; 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear like the Turk no brother near the throne ; 
View him with scornful yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caused himself to rise ; 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer ; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike reserved to blame and to command, 

A timorous foe and a suspicious friend ; 
Dreading e’en fools, by flatterers besieged, 

And so obliging that he ne’er obliged ; 

Like Cato give his little senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applause ; 

While wits and Templars every sentence raise, 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise : 
Who but must laugh if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he ? 


Even in lyric poetry, which seems above all other forms of the art 
to contain the expression of individual feeling, if the verse is to have 
enduring life, the universal must be present either.in the simplicity. 


12 Juvenal, iii. 3 Thid. iv. 4 
™ Ibid. i. 99-100. * Ibid, x. 61-64. 
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of the emotion or the common interest of the theme: No better illus- 
tration of this truth can be found than Gray’s Elegy, a composition 
which has perhaps produced more general pleasure than any in our 
literature. Take the last line of the first stanza: ‘And leaves the 
world to darkness and to me,’ where two of the most abstract: words 
in the language are combined with the most personal. Or again, 
the closing stanza, in which the epitaph on the individual is brought 
to a climax in the most universal idea that the human mind can 


conceive : 
No further seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 


Difficile est proprie communia dicere. Difficult indeed! But 
to overcome the difficulty is the triumph of art. And here the 
triumph is complete. How simple and obvious are all the reflections, 
and yet how individual they seem in the form in which the poet 
presents them! A single familiar image is selected as the centre of a 
group of truths which every man acknowledges, and, as a rule, forgets ; 
each stanza seems to condense in words the experience of human 
society ; and breathes in its solemn harmony the catholic doctrine 
of the grave. 

If then we are justified in believing the law of life in poetry to 
be what we have described it, we may draw some practical conclusions 
from it with regard to the poetry of our own day. For is not one of 
the most striking characteristics in modern poetical conception the 
exaggeration of the individual element and the neglect of the 
universal? Many of the spiritual forces in our society, notably 
reaction from materialism, vulgarity, common-place, impel the 
imagination towards a state of monasticism, thrust the mind inward 
upon itself, and urge it to the contemplation of its own ideas without 
considering their relation to the ideas of others. Poetical conception 
so formed will by its own innate force command attention and respect 
from those whose spiritual experience has been in any way similar, and 
yet, as it has been framed without reference to the wants of human 
nature at large, must necessarily lack the main element of enduring 
life. This is the danger that in my opinion threatens the position 
of one of the most eminent metrical composers of our own generation ; 
I need hardly say that I refer to Robert Browning. No one who is 
capable of appreciating genius will refuse to admire the powers of 
this poet, the extent of his sympathy and interest in external things, 
the boldness of his invention, the energy of his analysis, the audacity 
of his experiments. But so absolutely did he exclude all considera- 
tion for the reader from his choice of subject, so arbitrarily, in his 
treatment of his themes, does he compel his audience to place 
themselves at his own point of view, that the life of his art depends 
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entirely on his individuality. Should future generations be less 
inclined than our own to surrender their imaginations to his guidance, 
he will not be able to appeal to them through that element of life 
which lies in the Universal. 

If it is an error to look for the life of poetry exclusively in the 
mind of the poet, it is no less an error to derive its sources from the 
current tastes of the people. What is universal is always popular in 
the true sense of the word; but what is popular is not necessarily 
universal. Yet the modern poet is under a strong temptation to con- 
ceive as if it were so. Invention and Science present the imagination 
with a dissolving panorama of passing interests, and to embody these 
in a striking form is the proper end of the art of journalism. The 
ability and success with which the journalist discharges his functions 
naturally excite emulation among those who practise the fine arts. 
They imitate his methods. Hence Realism in the choice of subject, 
Impressionism, Literary Paradox, and all those other short cuts in art 
through which seekers after novelty attempt to discover nine-days 
wonders for the imagination. By the very hypothesis of fine art such 
methods must necessarily be fallacious ; because when the temporary 
conditions to which they owe their being pass away the pleasure they 
excite perishes with them. 

The abiding life of poetry must be looked for far beneath the 
surface of society : the end of poetry, as Hamlet says of the drama, is 
‘to show the very age and body of the time, his form and pressure.’ 
If there be any of my hearers, and especially of my younger hearers, 
who say to themselves with the proud consciousness of genius, ‘ non 
omnis moriar, I would urge them to remember that this truth is 
written on every page of classic English poetry. In the reign of 
Elizabeth the life of the nation had its centre in the Crown, and 
monarchical energy found expression in the drama. The eighteenth 
century was anage of aristocracy and philosophic thought’; accordingly 
the characteristic poetry of that era was ethical or elegiac. With the 
French Revolution began the great democratic movement which has 
prevailed for a hundred years, and naturally from that time to this 
the dominant note in poetry has been lyrical. 

I think that one difficulty in the way of forming a poetic concep- 
tion of Nature and Society in our own day arises from our adhering 
too tenaciously to a poetical tradition which no longer corresponds 
with the life and reality of things. Poetry, like politics, is an outward 
mode of expressing the active principle of social life, and for three 
generations the master-spirit in Society has been Liberty. In politics 
we have seen Liberty embodying itself in all that we understand by 
the word Democracy; sweeping away privilege, test, restriction ; 
widening the basis of government; wakening the energies of free 
thought ; shaking the foundations of faith and authority. In poetry 
the same principle finds utterance in the varied emotions we compre- 
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hend under the name of Romance. Romance is heard in the voice of 
Wordsworth sending out his thought into the heart of Nature; in the 
voice of Byron rebellious against the laws of Society ; in the voice of 
Shelley dreaming of the destinies of humanity; in the voice of 
Tennyson sounding the depths and intricacies of private sorrow. For 
universal conceptions such as these Romance has been the fitting 
vehicle of expression. But alike in politics and in poetry, the pro- 
ductive power of Liberty seems to have reached its natural limits. 
Can Democracy solve the problems it has itself created ? civilise the 
swarming populations of the city? bind the young and vigorous 
colony more closely to the venerable Mother Country? charm away 
the demon of social envy ? curb the fury of political faction? Or is 
it Romance that can most fitly reflect those scientific ideas of Nature 
and Society which press so powerfully on the modern imagination ? 
It is just because Romance is unable to do this that the school of 
poetry which has adhered most faithfully to the romantic tradition 
now sounds in its art the note of lyric pessimism. 

There is surely an analogy in the tasks that lie respectively before 
the modern statesman and the modern poet. It is the part of the 
one, rising above the indolence of laisser faire, to lead, to construct, 
to consolidate. So too in the world of poetry. The romantic poet 
regards himself as ‘ the idle singer of an empty day:’ is it, however, 
just to charge the age with emptiness merely because it affords no 
materials fitted for expression in a particular poetical mould? 
The art of poetry has many mansions ; and it does not follow that, if 
one mode of conceiving Nature has become trite and mechanical, the 
resources of Nature herself are exhausted. Sound reasoning would 
seem rather to point to the conclusion that since the subjective and 
lyrical forms of poetry languish, the sources of life are rather to be 
sought on the objective side and in the dramatic, ethical, and satiric 
forms of the art. 

But perhaps to speculate precisely on this point is to fall into the 
very error of academic criticism which we started with condemning. 
It will be best to conclude with reiterating the truth that, while the 
force of individual liberty and genius is absolutely necessary to inspire 
poetic conception with the breath of life, obedience to the laws and 
constitution of the Universal Imagination is no less needful, if the life 


thus generated is to be enduring. 
W. J. CourRTHOPE. 
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THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 


A REMINISCENCE! 


THE ‘ personal equation’ is often an element very necessary to the 
true interpretation of a great writer’s words. Of the many thou- 
sands in England and America who have eagerly read their ‘ Huxley’ 
few have known the man. They are familiar, perhaps, with his 
essays on the ‘ Gadarene pig affair’ and the ‘ Noachian deluge ;’ and 
they have in all probability—as the present writer once had—a one- 
sided impression of the intention and animus of such sallies. And 
a similar difference between the writer and the man extends to 
many other subjects. If this be so, it may be worth while for those 
who knew Mr. Huxley in later life to record personal traits which 
have interpreted for them much of his writing. Doubtless such 
sketches are necessarily themselves made from a special point of 
view. But what Huxley was to all his acquaintance can only be 
learnt by knowing what he was toeach. And conscious though I am 
how imperfectly I shall express recollections which are very vivid, 
I make the attempt with the less scruple, as it was suggested to me 
by one whose wishes in the matter should be paramount. 

My first direct intercourse with Mr. Huxley was accidentally such 
as to confirm my original impression of him as a somewhat uncom- 
promising and unapproachable man of war. I was collecting materials 
about the year 1885 for some account of the old Metaphysical Society, 
to be published in the biography of my father, W. G. Ward, who was 
at one time its chairman. I wrote to several prominent members of 
the society, and received kind answers and contributions from all of 
them except Mr. Huxley, who did not reply to my letter at all. I 
remember thinking that I had made a mistake in writing to him, 
and that probably his antagonism to my father in the debates made 
him unwilling to say anything on the subject. 

I was therefore the more pleasantly surprised when, in the year 
1890, a common friend of mine and Mr. Huxley’s (Sir M. E. Grant 
Duff) brought me a friendly message, expressing great contrition in 

1 I am indebted to the kindness of Mrs. Huxley and Mr. Leonard Huxley for 


permission to print the letters from the late Professor Huxley which appear in the 
present paper. 
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the matter of the unanswered letter, explaining that it had arrived 
at a time of total prostration through ill health, and offering to 
write for my book an account of my father’s share in the debates of 
the society. I gladly accepted the offer ; and the paper came, which, 
though brief, was very characteristic of Mr. Huxley himself both in 
its matter and in its manner. As moreover the account it gives will 
serve to show that side of Huxley which made him and myself after- 
wards, to use his own words, ‘ the friendliest of foes,’ I here insert it. 


It was at one of the early meetings of the Metaphysical Society that I first 
saw Dr. Ward. I forget whether he or I was the late comer; at any rate we 
were not introduced. I well recollect wondering what chance had led the unknown 
member, who looked so like a jovial country squire, to embark in our galley—that 
singular rudderless ship, the stalwart oarsmen of which were mostly engaged in 
pulling as hard as they could against one another, and which consequently per- 
formed only circular voyages all the years it was in commission. 

But when a few remarks on the subject under discussion fell from the lips of 
that beaming countenance, it dawned upon my mind that a physiognomy quite as 
gentle of aspect as that of Thomas Aquinas (if the bust on the Pincian Hill is any 
authority) might possibly be the facade of a head of like quality. As time went 
on, and Dr. Ward took a leading part in our deliberations, my suspicions were 
fully confirmed. As a quick-witted dialectician, thoroughly acquainted with all 
the weak points of his antagonist’s case, I have not met with Dr. Ward’s match. 
And it all seemed to come so easily to him; searching questions, incisive, not to 
say pungent, replies, and trains of subtle argumentation were poured forth which, 
while sometimes passing into earnest and serious exposition, would also—when 
lighter topics came to the front—be accompanied by an air of genial good humour, 
as if the whole business were rather a good joke. But it was no joke to reply 
efficiently. 

Although my personal intercourse with Dr. Ward was as limited as it might 
be expected to be between two men who were poles asunder, not only in their 
occupations and circumstances, but in their ways of regarding life and the proper 
ends of action, yet I am glad to remember that we soon became the friendliest of 
foes. It was not long after we had reached this stage that in the course of some 
truce in our internecine dialectic warfare (I think at the end of one of the meetings 
of the Metaphysical Society) Dr. Ward took me aside and opened his mind thus : 
‘You and I are on such friendly terms that I do not think it is right to let you 
remain ignorant of something I wish to tell you.’ Rather alarmed at what this 
might portend, I begged him to say on. ‘ Well, we Catholics hold that so and so 
and so and so [naming certain of our colleagues whose heresies were of a less deep 
hue than mine] are not guilty of absolutely unpardonable error; but your case is 
different, and I feel it is unfair not to tell you so.’ Greatly relieved, I replied, 
without a moment’s delay, perhaps too impulsively, ‘My dear Dr. Ward, if you 
don’t mind I don’t ;’ whereupon we parted with a hearty hand-shake, and inter- 
mitted neither friendship nor fighting thenceforth. 

I have often told the story, and not unfrequently I have regretted to observe 
that my hearer conceived the point of it to lie in my answer. But to my mind 
the worth of the anecdote consists in the evidence it affords of the character of 
Dr. Ward. He was before all things a chivalrous English gentleman—I would say 
a philosophical and theological Quixote, if it were not that ourassociations with the 
name of the knight of La Mancha are mainly derived from his adventures, and not 
from the noble directness and simplicity of mind which led to those misfortunes. 


* My father was known in the Society as ‘ Dr.’ Ward, from his Papal degree of 
Doctor in Philosophy. 
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Not very long after I received this. graphic word-picture, I 
became a neighbour of Mr. Huxley’s at Eastbourne. We exchanged 
visits, and afterwards had many a talk on nearly every conceivable 
subject, which were among the most intellectually stimulating that 
I have ever known. 

I shall best describe the impression Huxley made on me by 
contrasting it with the general idea which I, in common no doubt 
with many another, had formed of him. He always wrote, as 
Darwin has said, with his pen dipped in aqua fortis, and one 
naturally conceived of him as a combative and even an aggressive 
man. Moreover the layman’s idea of the professional man of science 
generally includes something of the pedantic. One anticipates that 
his conversation, however instructive, will deal largely with very. 
technical subjects in very technical language. Again, the tone of some 
of the essays to which I have referred was unquestionably Voltairian. 

All the greater was my surprise to find the three elements of 
pugilist, pedant, and scoffer not only not prominent, but conspicuous 
by their absence. In their place was a personality of singular charm. 
External gifts of manner and presence, and powers of general con- 
versation which would have ensured popularity to any mere man of 
the world, were combined with those higher endowments—including 
great breadth of culture as well as the acquirements of a distinguished 
specialist—to which no mere man of the world could aspire. I must 
add that I believe the elements of gentleness and sympathy which 
gave so much additional charm to his singular brilliancy had 
become more noticeable in later life; and I have not always found 
my own impression of a kindliness which suggested great tender- 
ness of feeling shared by those whose acquaintance with him 
belonged to a much earlier date. But these things were conspicuous 
at the time I speak of; and while I gradually learnt how to explain 
their consistency with the polemical style which he preserved to the 
end in his writing, my first impression was that the man and the 
writer were very dissimilar people. 

His appearance is well known. Above the middle height, the 
white hair without parting brushed straight back, the lips firm and 
slightly compressed; a very mobile expression; and I would add 
(what the current photographs do not represent) eyes full of fire, 
rather deep-set beneath bushy eyebrows, and a look of keenest 
interest in all around him, often of great wistfulness. Both in his 
manner and in his appearance there was marked distinction and 
dignity, The general impression left by his face was certainly one 
of intellectual force and activity rather than of scorn. 

- His conversation was singularly finished and (if I may so express 
it) clean cut ; never long winded or prosy ; enlivened by vivid illustra- 
tions. He was an excellent raconteur, and his stories had a stamp of 
their own which would have made them always and everywhere accept- 
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able. His sense of humour and economy of. words would have made 
it impossible, had he lived to ninety, that they should ever have been 
disparaged as symptoms of what has been called ‘anecdotage.’ I 
was naturally led to compare his conversation with that of two 
remarkable men whom I had recently been seeing when first I met 
Huxley. There was the same contrast between his conversation and 
that of Tennyson or of Cardinal Newman as there was between their 
views. Tennyson and Newman alike always suggested more than 
they said. There was an unspoken residuum behind their speech, 
which, as Wordsworth once said of the peak of a Swiss mountain 
hidden behind the low clouds, you felt to be there though you could 
not see it. Huxley, on the contrary, finished his thoughts com- ~ 
pletely, and expressed them with the utmost precision. There were 
not the ruggedness and the gaps which marked Tennyson’s speech, 
nor the pauses, the reserve, the obvious consciousness of suggestion 
on subjects too wide and intricate for full expression which one 
felt with Newman. The symmetry and finish of Huxley’s utter- 
ances were so great that one could not bring oneself to interrupt 
him, even when this completeness of form seemed to be possible 
only through ignoring for the moment much that should not be 
ignored. No doubt the deafness, which increased in later years, 
made one yet more ready rather to listen than to talk; but the 
quickness of his perceptions was so great that dialogue was in its 
place a matter of no great difficulty. If he heard even a word or 
two he had the clue to the rest, and seldom failed to follow it success- 
fully. 

He seemed to me to be almost the ideal of a converser. He was 
never frivolous and yet never dull. He did not plunge abruptly 
into deep subjects, but exchanged the ordinary remarks and greet- 
ings with naturalness and simplicity, and then talked according to 
his company. If one cared for the problems of the mind and of 
human life, one came to them quickly enough. But he was perfectly 
happy and at home talking about politics or persons, about his 
garden, or even about the weather, if his hearers preferred it. And 
there was nothing which he did not contrive to make interesting. 

No doubt such exceptional charm followed the law by which 
natural gifts keep a certain measure of equality in different persons. 
It was purchased at some cost. Incisiveness and brilliancy went 
with over-positiveness. Intolerance and one-sidedness appeared at a 
certain stage. And although to know him was to reject for ever the 
idea that he was a scoffer, he treated the conclusions of the scientifie 
leaders, even outside the sphere of science, somewhat as the Grand 
Inquisitor treated the definitions of the Church. Those who called 
them in question were regarded as being ‘ outside the pale.’ It will 
seem inevitable that one who differed so widely from him should think 
him (as I did) more ready to see the weaker side of theological 
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positions far apart from his own, than to enter into their. real 
strength. I except, however, from this remark the works of Bishop 
Butler and Sir William Hamilton, with whose methods he had much 
| in common, though he rejected many of their conclusions. The form 
of his conversation was dialectical rather than suggestive or medita- 
tive. One was often reminded that he was, in some matters, the pro- 
fessed advocate of a cause, and even of a party. It was easy to accept 
his own statement in his autobiography that his temper was not 
naturally an even one. One could readily conceive, on provocation, 
that in word as well as in writing he would be a thoroughly good 
fighter ; and one could picture him driven to bay, with his back to 
the wall, and dealing out destruction against great odds. . I never 
felt in his discussions the full measure of philosophic calm. 
Opposite considerations to those which determined his own con- 
clusions were indeed often seen and expressed with great lucidity, but 
less in the spirit of philosophic inquiry than in that of a just but con- 
-vinced advocate, whose ultimate positions are absolutely predeter- 
mined. Doubtless one felt at the same time that there had been 
@ more judicial sifting of considerations on all sides before his con- 
clusions had been reached, and that the advocacy was not special 
pleading to order, but the outcome of deep conviction. But none 
the less his method was distinctly that of the able and lucid exponent 
of one side. ‘That is my case, my lord,’ would have come naturally 
at the end. His exposition was not that of the thinker who sees 
horizons on every side, too wide-reaching to be fully described, and 
yet too unmistakable to be ignored. There were no half-lights or 
hesitations. All that was contemplated was very distinct ; the results 
arrived at were very definite, and their drift consciously told for the 
defence of the clear system he had elaborated. 

Yet so far as my own experience went, the intellectual pleasure 
he seemed to find in letting each side say its say and do its best, pre- 
vented these characteristics of the partisan from marring intercourse ; 
although, in weighing the value of his own views of things, they must 
be taken into account. In conversation, I nearly always found him, 
up to the: point beyond which we tacitly agreed not to carry our 
debates, tolerant as a listener, though always more brilliant, forcible, 
and definite, than convincing, suggestive, or entirely comprehensive 
in his replies. His love of the free play of dialectics, irrespective of 
the side on which they were exercised, was exemplified in his enjoy- 
‘ment of the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas. I have on several 
occasions interrupted him (as he told me at the time) in the act of 
perusing its pages. ‘Aquinas’ bust.on the Pincian Hill,’ he once 
said, ‘shows a combination of ‘a singularly simple and devout heart, 
with a head of very remarkable capacity. He got. his premises from 
his heart, and reached his conclusions with the admirable logical 
force of his intellect.’ ‘His marvellous grasp and subtlety of intellect 
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seem to me to be almost without a parallel,’ is the tribute which Mr. 
‘Huxley has paid in print to the ‘ Angelic Doctor.’ * 

The same appreciation of the intellectual drill of the school- 
man is visible in his account (in the Lay Sermons) of a visit he paid 
some thirty years ago to a Catholic College—which, after the lapse 
of time, I may mention to have been Maynooth : 

It was my fortune some time ago [he writes] to pay a visit to one of the most 
important institutions in which the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church are 
trained in these islands, and it seemed to me that the difference between these 


men and the comfortable champions of Anglicanism and Dissent was comparable to 
the difference between our gallant volunteers and the trained veterans of Napoleon’s 


Old Guard. 
The Catholic priest is trained to know his business and do it effectually. The 


professors of the college in question—learned, zealous, and determined men—per- 
mitted me to speak frankly with them. We talked like outposts of opposed armies 
during a truce—as friendly enemies. 


And after recording the confidence with which the professors prophe- 
sied that a Church which had survived so many storms would survive 
the existing infidel movement, and describing the systematic training 
given to the Divinity students with a view to refuting contemporary 
attacks on Christianity, he adds: . 

I heartily respect an organisation which meets its enemies in this way, and I 
wish that all ecclesiastical organisations were in as effective a condition, I think 
it would be better not only for them but for us. The army of liberal thought is 
at present in very loose order; and many a modern freethinker makes use of his 
freedom mainly to vent nonsense. We should be the better for a vigorous and 
watchful enemy to hammer us into cohesion and discipline; and I for one lament 
that the bench of Bishops cannot show a man of the calibre of Bishop Butler of 
the Analogy, who, if he were alive, would make short work of the current a priort 
infidelity. 


My first talk with Huxley naturally enough turned on the subject 
of the old Metaphysical Society at which he had known my father. 
The society, which was originated at the suggestion of Mr. James 
Knowles, included most of the prominent thinkers on the philosophy 
of Religion, amateurs as well as professionals. Mr. Gladstone, Dr. 
Martineau, Cardinal Manning, the Duke of Argyll, Tennyson and 
Ruskin were among the more distinguished members. Huxley was 
very graphic and amusing in his remarks on this subject. ‘They were 
afraid of asking me to join at first,’ he said; ‘ they thought I should 
be such a firebrand.’ 

Eventually, however, Huxley did join, and the most friendly rela- 
tions subsisted between him and (curiously enough) the Catholic 
members of the society, Father Dalgairns, Cardinal Manning, and my 
father. But, indeed, members of all schools of thought rapidly became 
friendly and sympathetic. ‘This was a great surprise,’ said Huxley. 
* We thought at first that it would be a case of Kilkenny cats, Hats 

* See Science and Morals, p. 142. : 
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and coats would be left in the hall before the meeting, but there 

would be no wearers left, after it was over, to put them on again. 
Instead of this we came to love each other like brothers. We all ex- 
pended so much charity, that had it been money we should have been 
bankrupt.’ The work of the society was principally one of mutual 
understanding. Once each member thoroughly understood the posi- 
tion of his opponents, it was seen to involve a divergence in first 
principles which no argument could affect. Friendliness became the 
order of the day and debate grew less useful. ‘The society died of 
too much love,’ added Mr. Huxley. 

I used, rightly or wrongly, to trace to the influence of the Meta- 
physical Society a very curious mixture of feelings in Mr. Huxley in 
respect of his theological opponents. No doubt his polemic against 
the theologians had been, as he said, suggestive of the ‘ firebrand.” 
Yet nothing could be more kindly than the two accounts I have cited 
of the Maynooth priests and of theCatholic theologian. And I believe 
it was the Metaphysical Society which fashioned this somewhat re- 
markable blend. 

The society was founded in 1869. The years immediately pre- 
ceding its formation had probably stamped deep on his mind a sense 
of unjust treatment at the hands of professional ecclesiastics. The 
advocates of Darwinism and of the ‘higher’ criticism of the Scrip- 
tures—and Huxley was in both ranks—had been for years treated 
simply as the enemies of religion. The distinctions familiar to all 
of us now, the admission on all sides of a measure of truth in both 
these phases of speculation, were little thought of in the sixties. 
The Origin of Species had appeared in 1859, and Colenso had 
raised the Scripture question at about the same time. 1859 to 
1869 had been for Huxley years of war; and with his very 
direct and practical mind, he saw in the theological protests of 
the hour nothing but thoroughly unjust persecution of himself and 
his friends for researches undertaken in the interests of truth. The 
ecclesiastical ‘ obstructives’ who condemned him without attending 
to his arguments remained in his mind for a long time as absolute 
types of bigotry. Their line of action appeared to him to set a 
premium on hypocrisy. The men who had the courage of their 
convictions were ostracised; and the time-servers among men of 
science who refused to brave the ignorant clamour of the multitude 
enjoyed an unenviable popularity. Huxley’s moral sense appeared 
to be simply revolted by this. Some will think that he failed to do 

justice to the element of instinctive caution which blended with the 
real bigotry of those critics who took up the narrowest attitude—the 
element explained by Cardinal Newman in his defence of the con- 


-demnation of Galileo. The principle of economy for the protection 


of weak minds was not at all congenial to Mr. Huxley, although he 
did in some degree recognise it. His ruling passion was the advance 
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of scientific truth, and this was being impeded, and a noble sincerity 
to conviction treated as a crime (he thought) by men, some of whom 
at least did not seem to him even deeply sincere. It was officialism 
versus true genius. 

He was not insensible to the element of moral reprobation among 
the opponents of evolution which made them mark him out as a 
dangerous man, and which struck, as he has humorously said, at 
his ‘ respectability.’ And I have always supposed that it was in these 
earlier years of the struggle that he acquired the deep and genuine 
sense of injustice on the part of ecclesiastics generally, and of anger 
at what he considered preposterous superstition, which frequently 
reappeared, to the very end, in his writing. 

On the other hand, in the Metaphysical Society the conditions 
were so different that he inevitably met theological foes on far plea- 
santer terms. Intercourse was personal, and candid debate was the 
order of the day. Notably in the case of the Catholic members of the 
society he could have no feeling of the substitution of a sancti- 
monious moral reprobation for frank discussion. The great friend- 
liness which arose between the extreme parties in the society intro- 
duced a new element of kindly divergence, and apparently gave birth 
to a real intellectual respect in Huxley for some of the detested theo- 
logians. His two sentiments were perhaps not entirely consistent, 
for men of intellectual force are not likely to defend absurd supersti- 
tions ; but both remained. And they occasionally led, in conversation, 
toa playful combination of language recalling the severest theological 
condemnation of his views, with the humour and friendly feeling 
which in almost all cases subsisted in his personal intercourse with 
opponents. ‘ We wicked people,’ he would often say, in speaking of 
himself and his allies. A friendly meeting with priest or clergyman 
‘was enjoyed, perhaps as a sign that to some extent bygones were by- 
gones ; while enough remembrance of opposition remained to give 
piquancy to the rencontre. 

I have a good many notes illustrative of some of these phases of 
his thought. I think it was in 1892 that I saw him just after he had 
been to a meeting of the Trustees of the British Museum. ‘ After the 
meeting,’ he told me, ‘Archbishop Benson helped me on with my 
great coat. I was quite overcome by this species of spiritual investi- 
ture. ‘“ Thank you, Archbishop,” I said ; “ I feel as if I were receiving 
the palliwm.”’ A little later he met at Maloja a Catholic professor of 
some German university, and had many a story to tell of their 
frequent conversations, and of the pleasure he derived from the 
priest’s company, which he had evidently cultivated. 

On another occasion he was at a meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in York, and he and Mrs. Huxley went to visit the Minster. 
He greatly enjoyed the remark on this occasion of Henry Smith (of 

Oxford celebrity), who met them there. ‘You did notexpect to see 
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us here?’ asked Huxley. ‘Yes, I did,’ replied Smith, ‘but on the 
pinnacle.’ 

Something of the same humour, coupled with a remembrance of 
the days when his championship of evolution was most widely repro- 
bated, appears in a letter which he wrote me from Gloucester in 
September 1892, in reply to my congratulations on his being made a 
Privy Councillor : ‘ 

Very many thanks [he wrote] for your kind congratulations. Morris has a 
poem somewhere about the man who was born to be a king, and became one in spite 
of probability. It is evident to me now that I was born to be respectable. I have 
done my level best to avoid that honour, but behold me indelibly stamped. 

We are staying here with one of our daughters and enjoying the festival... . 
We hope to be back in Eastbourne next week, but we shall have to go to the 
Grand Hotel, as seven devils in the shape of workmen must be driven out of 


our house. 
See what an opening I have given you for a conclusion to that sentence. 


He often resented being identified with simple destruction in 
matters of religious faith, and disclaimed all sympathy with the 
scoffing spirit. His opposition to theology had not meant, he said, 
opposition to religion. I remember his showing me Boehm’s bust of 
himself, and expressing strongly his dislike of its expression. ‘It is 
almost Voltairian,’ he said. ‘You should not destroy until you are 
in a position to build up something to replace what you have de- 
stroyed,’ was another saying of his: ‘ Descartes saw that, and advocated 
a morale par provision, a system to act upon (pending the conclusion 
of his philosophical inquiries)—a system which included adhering to 
the religion in which he had been brought up.’ Huxley’s application 
of this principle was very intelligible in his protests against dogmatic 
infidelity.‘ But it used to seem to me, as I once told him, to be for- 
gotten in his extremely polemical tone, which unquestionably did often 
lead others to abandon even a provisional adherence to any religious 
system. But I believe his failure to take this into consideration to 
have been partly due to the exclusively scientific cast of his mind. 
The cause of scientific discovery was paramount to all else; and 
whatever even appeared to impede it he assailed ruthlessly. More- 
over he wrote for experts, or at least for careful students. In point 
of fact, readers include the impressionable and unintellectual as 
well as the intellectual; and an anti-Christian rhetoric may, for such 
readers, destroy religious belief wholesale, including positions which 
the writer himself, to say the least, considered quite tenable to the 
end. He said to me once, in 1894, ‘ Faulty and incorrect as is the 
Christian definition of Theism, it is nearer the truth than the creed 
of some agnostics who conceive of no unifying principle in the world.’ 
He proceeded to defend eloquently the argument from design, refer- 


* * Physical science is as little atheistic as it is materialistic’ (Science and Morals, 
p. 140. Cf. Life of Hume.) 
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ring me to his volume of Darwiniana, to show that he had admitted 
in print that it could not be disproved by the evolution theory.° 
This position, which entirely tallies with his statement that only a 
‘ very great fool’ would deny in his heart a God conceived as Spinoza 
conceives Him,® was distinctly short of the degree of agnosticism 
currently attributed to him by those who read him hastily and blended 
their own logic with his rhetoric. Such an attitude towards destructive 
thought, coupled with Descartes’ maxim, was perhaps the explanation 
of his recognising a value and real sacredness in current religious 
forms which the aggressive irreligionists of France ostentatiously 
despise. 

Nevertheless he claimed (half humorously) the sanction of - 
Descartes, who lived and died a fervent Catholic, for pressing his 
speculative doubts to their utmost limit. He once told me that he 
thought his own Lecture on Descartes the best exhibition of his 
religious attitude asa whole. And it was impossible not to recognise 
the strenuous honesty which led him to look frankly in the face 
problems for which he could find no speculative solution. Regarded 
as acontribution to philosophy, such a method has commended itself 
to thinkers whose ultimate positions were various—Catholics like 
Descartes and Pascal, Theists like Kant, as well as negative thinkers. 
But Descartes did not abandon his religious convictions when he 
instituted his ‘methodic doubt,’ which was to be the instrument of 
their theoretic justification. It is the identification of what is really 
only a step towards the analysis of the foundations of belief with 
the immediate guide to practical conviction, which marks the dif- 
ference between Huxley and Descartes. Apart from this, one felt the 
value to the cause of truth of Huxley’s lucid and candid exhibition 
of the ‘case’ of the negative thinker ; and one could not but respect 
his enthusiasm for the man who gives forth his deepest convictions 
in the face of obloquy, even while one felt that in point of fact 
consideration for the effect on society might show what was in in- 
tention a protest against insincerity, to have been in effect rash and 
misleading. To Huxley this consideration was not, I think, of weight. 
To speak out each fresh fragment of truth which he supposed himself 
to have discerned was to him a duty, and not a complex one. He 
who thus spoke was confessor or martyr. He did not, I think, 
realise how often the truest he could see at the moment in science 
might mislead from the crudity and inaccuracy of its first state- 
ment, and from its apparent conflict with equally true convictions of 
society in other departments. He tended to identify outspoken 
candour with love of truth, and prudent reserve or patient suspense 
of judgment with insincerity. 

This feeling came out in the course of a talk with him in 1894. 


5 See Darwiniana, p. 109. 
® See Essay on Science and Morals, p. 140. 
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He was speaking of Dean Stanley, whose brother Owen he had known 
in early life, and who had died out at seain Huxley’s arms. ‘ Arthur 
Stanley was before all things a sincere man,’ he said. 

‘ Men of ability are common enough, but men of character and 
conviction are very rare. It is the grandest thing conceivable to see 
@ man speaking out and acting out his convictions in the face of 
unpopularity. What a grand man was your Gregory the Seventh, 
though I should not have been pleased for his views to have prevailed. 
But he was a man of strength and conviction.’ 

He also talked of Kant. ‘It is remarkable,’ he said, ‘that Kant 
is a very clear writer on Physics, though obscure on Metaphysics.’ I 
said that this seemed a testimony to his depth ; it showed the obscurity 
not to be due to Kant’s own want of perspicuity, but to the difficulty 
of the subject. Huxley, to whom things were always either evident 
or unknowable, demurred. ‘No,’ he replied, ‘it was because he did 
not want too many people to understand him. He would have 
been persecuted for his scepticism.’ 

The Romanes lecture of 1893 has been much commented on as a 
recantation of his most aggressive theological views, and Huxley 
resented this account of it. He pointed out most truly that the 
position taken up in it had been long ago indicated by him. But 
many will continue to look on it as an example of his insistance in 
later years on the more religious admissions of his own public teach- 
ing. If the logic was that of his other writings, the rhetoric was not ; 
and it was natural that average readers who had ascribed to him an 
irreligious attitude, much of which was really due to the rhetoric 
rather than the logic of his earlier works, should now in turn note 
the change from the hostile tone which they had observed, rather than 
the identity of his logical position which they had never mastered. 
I saw him more than once before he went to deliver the lecture, and 
he was suffering both from weakness and from loss of voice—so much 
so, that he doubted his being able to deliver it at all. 

In the end he went to Oxford and was most cordially received. 
The lecture was a remarkable one. He shows in it with great force 
how entirely the struggle for existence and survival of the fittest, as 
represented in the ‘ cosmic process’ antecedent to human civilisation, 
fails to account for the ethical element in man. The cosmic process 
is destructive, and survival in its course is due to the selfish and self- 
assertive elements in sentient nature. These elements—which in 
man are the ‘ original sin’ of the theologians—remain in the race, and 
have to be counteracted, if social life is to be possible, by the more 
or less artificial cultivation of the sympathetic and conscientious 
elements. He sent me a copy of the lecture, and I wrote expressing 
my strong assent to some of its main propositions, although I added 
that he would no doubt not accept the ‘ transcendental’ conclusion 
which I should draw from his arguments, 
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The Oxford business [he wrote to me in reply], lecture, dinner and all, was 
too much for me; and even after three or four days’ rest in a quiet country house I 
collapsed on our way to another, and had to come straight home. Since my return 
I have been almost living in the garden, and otherwise most diligently idle. I read 
[your] chapter on the Metaphysical,’ though, and was delighted with the saying 
that it died of too much love, attributed to me by such a competent witness that I 
am not going to dispute the fact, though I had utterly forgotten it. 

I was quite sure you would agree with my main thesis (in the Romanes Lec- 
ture), for it is only the doctrine that Satan is the Prince of this world—from the 
scientific side. 

Why should not materialists be transcendentalists? What possible difference 
can it make whether the hypostatised negative ‘ substance’ is the same for mind 
and matter or different ? 

I am very sorry my cigar man served you so badly. I cannot make it out, as . 
he invariably sends me the same quality. That confounded ‘cosmic process’ has 
got hold of him. 

Ever yours very faithfully, 
T. H. Hux.ey. 


I have said that his conversation had the widest range. Point 
and humour were always there. If he spoke of persons or scenes, 
you carried away some definite feature of the personality or events 
in question. 

I well remember his description—given with true Yankee twang 
—of a lecture he had to deliver at New York, where he was received 
with great enthusiasm. The reporters of the Baltimore paper called 


on him, and said they must have the lecture for publication on the 
day of its delivery. Huxley explained that the lecture existed as yet 
only in his own head, Still they pressed for it, and he complied 
with their demand, stipulating that if he rehearsed it for them they 
must give him a copy, lest they should publish one lecture and he 
should give another. The rehearsal was made, and the copy sent ; 
but when he opened it—in the very Lecture Hall itself—it proved 
to be a wholly illegible transcript on tissue paper. To make the 
story perfect he ought to have delivered an entirely different lecture 
from the one reported ; but his excellent memory served him, and the 
reports of the actual lecture and of the rehearsal, although somewhat 
different, were not sufficiently so to betray what had occurred. 

I felt my impression of Carlyle’s dogged Scotch unsympathetic per- 
sistency in measuring everything by his own ideas sensibly deepened 
by a story which Huxley told me of their mutual relations. Carlyle 
and he were for long good friends, but had a serious difference on the 
evolution question in the early stages of the controversy. Their 
personal intercourse ceased in consequence. After an interval of 
many years Huxley happened to see the Scotchman crossing the 
street in London, and thinking that bygones might be bygones, 
went up to him and spoke to him. Carlyle did not at first recog- 
nise him, but when he had made out who it was, he at once said, 


7 In W. G. Ward and the Catholic Reviva! (Macmillan). 
Vor, XL—No. 234 U 
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with his Scotch twang, as though he were continuing the last conver- 
sation of years ago, ‘ You’re Huxley, are you? You're the man that’s 
trying to persuade us all that we’re the children of apes ; while Jam 
saying that the great thing we’ve really got to do is to make ourselves 
as much unlike apes as possible.’ Huxley, who had hoped that the 
a weather or politics might have been admitted for the sake of peace, 
| soon found that the best thing he could do was to retreat, and return 
i to their tacit agreement to differ. 

a | So, too, Stanley’s impressionable and imaginative nature was 
brought out by him in an anecdote. Stanley, vividly impressed by 
the newest thought of the hour, liberal, and advanced by family and 
school tradition, had sympathised with Colenso’s treatment of the 
| Bible in some degree ; yet his historical impressionableness told the 
| other way. Huxley explained his position thus: 

‘Stanley could believe in anything of which he had seen the 
supposed site, but was sceptical where he had not seen. At a 
breakfast at Monckton Milnes’s, just at the time of the Colenso row, 
Milnes asked me my views on the Pentateuch, and I gave them. 
Stanley differed from me. The account of creation in Genesis he 
dismissed at once as unhistorical ; but the call of Abraham, and the 
historical narrative of the Pentateuch, he accepted. This was because 
he had seen Palestine—but he wasn’t present at the Creation.’ 

Admirably did he once characterise Tennyson’s conversation. 
‘Doric beauty is its characteristic—perfect simplicity, without any 
ornament or anything artificial.’ Ofan eminent person whose great 
subtlety of mind was being discussed, he said that the constant over- 
refinement of distinctions in his case destroyed all distinctness. Any- 
thing could be explained away, and so one thing came to mean 
the same as its opposite. Some one asked, ‘Do you mean that 
he is untruthful?’ ‘No,’ replied Huxley, ‘he is not clear-headed 
enough to tell a lie.’ 

One of the subjects of his enthusiasm was John Bright—his 
transparent sincerity, his natural distinction, his oratorical power. 
‘If you saw him and A. B.’ (naming a well-known nobleman) 
‘ together,’ he said, ‘you would have set down Bright’ as the aristo- 
crat, and the other as the plebeian. His was the only oratory which ever 

‘really held me. His speeches were masterpieces. There was the sense 
of conviction in them, great dignity, and the purest English.’ 

He once spoke strongly of the insight into scientific method 
shown in Tennyson’s In Memoriam, and pronounced it to be ‘ quite 
equal to that of the greatest experts.’ Tennyson he considered the 
greatest English master of melody except Spenser and Keats. I told 
him of Tennyson's insensibility to music, and he replied that it was 
curious that scientific men as a rule had more appreciation of music 
than poets or men of letters. He told me of one long talk he had 
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had with Tennyson, and added that immortality was the one dogma 
to which Tennyson was passionately devoted. 

Of Browning, Huxley said: ‘He really has music in him. R 
his poem, The Thrush, and you will see it. Tennyson said to me,’ 
he added, ‘that Browning had plenty of music zz him, but he could 
not get it out.’ 

A few more detached remarks illustrate the character and tastes 
of the man. He expressed once his delight in Switzerland and in 
the beauty of Monte Generoso. ‘There is nothing like Switzerland,’ 
he said. ‘But I also delight in the simplest rural English scenery, 
A country field has before now entranced me.’ ‘One thing,’ he 
added, ‘which weighs with me against pessimism, and tells for a 
benevolent Author of the universe, is my enjoyment of scenery and 
music. I do not see how they can have helped in the struggle for 
existence. They are gratuitous gifts.’ 

He enjoyed greatly the views within his reach at Eastbourne, and 
his enjoyment was stimulated by the constitutional walk which took 
him frequently up the downs. ‘The incubus of thought is got rid 
of, he said, ‘if you walk up a hill and walk fast.’ He was eloquent 
on the beauty of Beachy Head. ‘Building at Eastbourne is one of 
the few prudent things I ever did. It contradicts the proverb, 
‘“‘Fools build houses for wise men to live in.”’ 

He spoke of the Royal Commission on Vivisection. ‘The general 
feeling was at first strongly for vivisection,’ he said, ‘but one 
German changed the current of opinion by remarking, “I chloroform 
a cat because it scratches, but not a dog.”’ This at once suggested 
possibilities of cruelty, and (as I understood) was the cause of the 
amount of restriction ultimately placed on the practice. Apropos 
of vivisection, he spoke strongly of the absurdity of the outcry against 
it, as long as such things as pigeon-shooting were tolerated for mere 
amusement. 

Speaking of two men of letters, with neither of whom he sympa- 
thised, he once said, ‘ Don’t mistake me ; I don’t class them together. 
One is a thinker and man of letters, the other is only a literary man, 
Erasmus was a man of letters, Gigadibs a literary man. A. B. is the 
incarnation of Gigadibs. I should call him Gigadibsius optimus 
maaximus. When I showed him the various accounts of the Metaphysi- 
cal Society which had been sent to me, and which revealed certain 
discrepancies, he said, ‘ Don’t get any more, or the German critics 
will prove conclusively that it never existed.’ Characteristic, too, was 
his genial pleasure in telling us how his little granddaughter looked 
at him, and then said emphatically, ‘Well, you’re the curiousest 
old man I ever saw.’ 

My talks with him during the last year of his life were almost 
entirely connected with the philosophy of religious Faith. In 1894 
_L introduced to him a young friend of mine, an Oxford man, who 
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lived in Eastbourne. On this occasion he was very eloquent in 
Bishop Butler’s praise, and on the conclusiveness of ‘his argument in 
the Analogy as far as it went. ‘But Butler was really one of ws,’ he 
added. ‘That halting style, that hesitancy in expression, show that 
he was looking for a conclusion—something which he had not yet 
found.’ My friend remarked that Newman thought that that some- 
thing was Catholicism, and that Newman had developed Butler in a 
Catholic sense. ‘A most ingenious developer,’ replied Huxley, with 
amused emphasis. 

He went up to Oxford for the meeting of the British Association, 
and I saw him shortly after his return. The whole thing had tired 
him very much, but the enthusiastic reception he had met with evi- 
dently gratified him. He criticised Lord Salisbury’s address, in which 
he had spoken of the argument from design, and had attacked Weis- 
mann for ruling it out of court. 

‘ After all [Huxley continued] my predominant feeling was one 
of triumph. I recalled the last meeting of the British Association at 
Oxford in the sixties, when it was supposed to be downright atheism 
to accept evolution at all, and when Bishop Wilberforce turned to me 
in public and said, “‘ Was it your grandfather or your grandmother, 
Mr. Huxley, who was an ape?” And now Lord Salisbury, though 
he ventured to attack us, did not venture to question the doctrine of 
evolution—the thing for which he had really been struggling.’ 

He was highly pleased with an article on him which appeared in 
January 1895 in the Quarterly. ‘It made me feel quite young 
again,’ he said. ‘It is a strong attack, of course, but very well 
written. I know a good bit of work when I see it.’ He recurred 
several times to this article, and the significance of his pleasure 
struck me when I came to read it. For, like the Romanes Lecture, 
the article emphasised that side of Huxley’s teaching which was con- 
sistent with the Theistic view of life—a side so often ignored by his 
critics. ‘I have been attacked all my life,’ he added, ‘but so are 
many better men than me. Those whose views ultimately triumph 
often go through the most obloquy in their own time.’ 

There is a sad interest in the last scenes of the life of a man of 
genius which will be sufficient excuse for describing in some detail 
the last long conversation which I had with Mr. Huxley. Someone 
had sent me Mr. A. J. Balfour’s book on Foundations of Belief 
early in February 1895. We were very full of it, and it was the 
theme of discussion on the 17th of February, when two friends were 
lunching with us. Not long after luncheon Huxley came in, and 
seemed in extraordinary spirits. He began talking of Erasmus and 
Luther, expressing a great preference for Erasmus, who would, he 
said, have impregnated the Church with culture and brought it 
abreast of the thought of the times, while Luther concentrated 
attention on individual mystical doctrines. ‘It was very trying for 
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Erasmus to be identified with Luther, from whom he differed 
absolutely. A man ought to be ready to endure persecution for 
what he does hold ; but it is hard to be persecuted for what you don’t 
hold.’ I said that I thought his estimate of Erasmus’s attitude 
towards the Papacy coincided with Professor R.C.Jebb’s. He asked 
if I could lend him Jebb’s Rede Lecture on the subject. I said that I 
had not got it at hand, but I added, ‘I can lend you another book 
which I think you ought to read—Balfour’s Foundations of Belief.’ 

He at once became extremely animated, and spoke of it as those 
who have read his criticisms, published in the following month, would 
expect. ‘You need not lend me that. I have exercised my mind 
with it a good deal already. Mr. Balfour ought to have acquainted 
himself with the opinions of those he attacks. One has no objection 
to being abused for what one does hold, as I said of Erasmus—at least, 
one is prepared to put up with it. An attack on us by some one 
who understood our position would do all of us good—myself included. 
But Mr. Balfour has acted like the French in 1870—he has gone to 
war without any ordnance maps, and without having surveyed the scene 
of the campaign. No human being holds the opinions he speaks of 
as “naturalism.” He is a good debater. He knows the value of a 
word. The word “naturalism” has'a bad sound and unpleasant 
associations. It would tell against us in the House of Commons, 
and so it will with his readers. ‘‘ Naturalism ” contrasts with “‘ super- 
naturalism.” He has not only attacked us for what we don’t hold, 
but he has been good enough to draw out a catechism for “ us wicked 
people” to teach us what we must hold.’ 

It was rather difficult to get him to particulars, but we did so by 
degrees. He said, ‘ Balfour uses the word phenomena as applying 
simply to the outer world and not to the inner world. Theonly people 
whom his attack would hold good of would be the Comtists, who deny 
that psychology is a science. They may be left out of account. 
They advocate the crudest eighteenth-century materialism. All the 
empiricists, from Locke onwards, make the observation of the pheno- 
mena of the mind itself quite separate from the study of mere 
sensation. No man in his senses supposes that the sense of beauty, 
or the religious feelings [this with a courteous bow to a priest who 
was present], or the sense of moral obligation, are to be accounted 
for in terms of sensation, or come to us through sensation.’ I said 
that, as lunderstood it, I did not think Mr. Balfour supposed they would 
acknowledge the position he ascribed to them, and that one of his 
complaints was that they did not work out their premises to their 
jogical conclusions. I added that so far as one of Mr. Balfour's chief 
points was concerned—the existence of the external world—wMill was 
almost the only man on their side in this century who had faced the 
problem frankly, and he had been driven to say that all men can 
know is that there are ‘permanent possibilities of sensation.’ He 
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did not’ seem inclined to pursue the question of an external world, 
but said that though Mill’s ‘logic’ was very good, empiricists were 
not bound by all his theories. 

He characterised the book as a very good and even brilliant piece 
of work from a literary point of view; but as a helpful contribution to 
the great controversy, the most disappointing he had ever read. I 
said, ‘There has been no adverse criticism of it yet.’ He answered 
with emphasis, ‘ No! but there soon will be.’ ‘From you?’ I asked. 
‘ Ijlet out no secrets,’ was the reply. 

He then talked with great admiration and affection of Mr. 
Balfour’s brother, Francis. His early death and W. K. Clifford’s 
(Huxley said) had been the greatest loss to science—not only in 
England but in the world—in our time. ‘Half a dozen of us old 
fogies could have been better spared.’ He remembered Frank Balfour 
as a boy at Eton, and saw his unusual talent there. ‘Then my 
friend, Michael Forster, took him up at Cambridge and found 
out that he had real genius for biology. I used to say there was 
acience in the blood, but this new book of his brother's,’ he added 
smiling, ‘shows I was wrong.’ 

Apropos to his remark about the Comtists, one of the company 
pointed out that in later life Comte recognised a science of ‘the 
individual,’ equivalent to what Huxley meant by pyschology. 
‘That,’ he replied, ‘was due to the influence of Clotilde de Vaux. 
You see,’ he added with a kind of Sir Charles Grandison bow to my 
wife, ‘what power your sex may have.’ As Huxley was going out 
of the house I said to him that Father A. B. (the priest who had 
been present) had not expected to find himself in hiscompany. ‘No! 
I trust he had plenty of holy water with him,’ was the reply. 

Before he left we had an amusing instance of his positiveness. I 
reminded him that I had met him a month earlier in embarrassing 
circumstances. My hat had fallen into a pond, and I had asked him 
whether to walk home hatless or in the wet hat. ‘I took your 
advice,’ I said, ‘as the most learned man in England on such 
subjects. I put on the hat, and I have had a frightful cold in the 
head ever since. He replied promptly and quite seriously, ‘ You 
would have had pneumonia if you had kept it off.’ 

After he had gone we were all agreed as to the extraordinary 
vigour and brilliancy he had shown. Some one said, ‘ He is like a 
man who is what the Scotch call “fey.”’ We laughed at the idea ; 
but we naturally recalled the remark later on. 

Shortly afterwards I was anxious to get Huxley’s advice as to an 
illustration I proposed to use in a review of the Foundations of 
Belief, connected with the gradual growth of sensitiveness to light in 
sentient beings. Being away from Eastbourne I wrote to him. His 
reply, written on the 27th of February—just before the commence- 
ment of his last illness—has a melancholy interest now. 
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Iam not sure [he wrote] that any information of the kind you need is ex- 
tant. Among the lowest forms of life ‘ sensitiveness to light’ is measured only by 
the way in which they group themselves towards or away from light, and it may 
signify nothing but a physical operation with which sensitiveness in the ordinary 
sense has nothing to do. The only clue here isin the state of the visual organ, 
where such exists. It can be traced down from the highest form of eyes step by 
step to the end of a single nerve filament surrounded by dark pigment and covered 
by the transparent outer skin. But whether in the last case the nerve ending isas 
much affected by the light (¢.e. ether waves) as the nerve endings in the higher 
eyes are, and whether the affection of the nerve substance gives rise to a state of 
consciousness like that produced in us by light waves, are quite insoluble ques- 


tions. 
The most comprehensive discussion of the subject I can call to mind is in 


Tom, XII. of Milne Edwards’s Legons sur la Physiologie, and I can lend you the . 
volume, and if you are back here before you want to use your information, I can 
supply you with oral commentary and diagrams ad libitum. There is not much 
water in the well, but you shall pump it dry with pleasure. 

The first instalment of my discussion of the Foundations of Belief will be out 
in a day or two. I am sorry to say that my opinion of the book as anything more 
than a mere bit of clever polemic sinks steadily. 

My wife is much better, and I have contrived to escape the pestilence yet. If 
I could compound for a day or two’s neuralgia, I would not mind, but I abhor 


that long incapacity and convalescence. 
= er yours very faithfully, 
T. H. Huxey, 


The very next day he was taken ill, and after four months, in 
which that vigorous mind and frame struggled with illness and ex- 
haustion, he passed away. 

So ended the life of one of whom Englishmen are justly proud 
for the extraordinary lucidity and brilliancy with which he impressed 
on his generation the characteristic scientific creed of his time, as 
well as for much else which specialists will measure with greater 
accuracy than the general reader. 

In the problems of ethics of religion, to which he gave so much 
attention, I have attempted to convey my own impression, which will 
not. be shared by those who fix their attention wholly on the 
destructive side of his teaching, that he united two divergent 
tendencies. Descartes combined the philosophy of ‘ methodic 
doubt’ with the faith of a Catholic. The same certainly cannot be 
said of Huxley. But that an antithesis between his theoretical methods 
and his practical attitude did impress some of those most interested 
in his remarkable mind the foregoing pages have shown. I concur 
with those who believe that his rooted faith in ethical ideals, which 
he confessed himself unable to account for by the known laws of 
evolution,® implied a latent recognition of the claims of religious 
mystery as more imperative and important than he could explicitly 


8 *Cosmic evolution may teach us how the good and the evil tendencies of man 
may have come about ; but, in itself, it is incompetent to furnish any better reason 
why what we call good is preferable to what we call evil than we had before.’ 
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admit on his own agnostic principles. Careful students of his writings 
are aware how far more he left standing of Christian faith than was 
popularly supposed even in his explicit theories ; and this knowledge 
appeared more and not less significant to many of those who con- 


: versed with him. 
t One thing, at all events, was beyond question—that his occasional 
| i ‘flippancy in controversy represented no levity in his way of regarding 
: | serious and sacred subjects as a whole. It was in some cases pro- 
| 


voked by real narrowness in good people, and sometimes by what I 
tH could not but consider his own narrowness, which failed to view 










a | minor details of popular Christianity in their true proportion ; and 
nt sometimes by the temptation to take controversial advantage of Wi 
‘ -" positions current among the orthodox which theologians themselves Ru 
ay are likely eventually to abandon. Had he lived in the early seven- mi 
teenth century he would have represented Christianity as standing or ral 
i falling with the truth of the Ptolemaic system, and have depicted the of 
ig | theologians, who would not at once break with the Ptolemaic inter- At 
HH pretation of Josue, as the most vivid caricatures of unreason. th 
é i Such considerations made it seem to many of those who met him th 
Ht more philosophical, as it certainly was more natural, not to attach tr 

' the weight currently given to his attacks on incidental features of a 
a system whose laws of organic growth he never comprehended. 0 
/ Apart from these subjects one could not but learn much, even 0 
y amid great divergence, and feel that divergence itself became less by n 
' mutual explanation. Had he found a logical place in his theory of 6 
knowledge for the great ethical ideals he so much reverenced in word a 
and in practice, I cannot but think that a far greater change in his < 


philosophy would have taken place than he ever contemplated. At 
all events, he had the power of intercourse, largely sympathetic, with 
those who could have had little in common with him, had the man 
been simply identical with his speculative agnosticism. 


WILFRID WARD. 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY 


WHATEVER we may think of the artistic and critical influence of Mr. 
Ruskin on his age, we cannot but view with admiration and reverence 
much of his moral teaching, and there are in his writings innume- 
rable isolated words of wisdom which would be well printed in letters 
of gold wherever men and women congregate and youth is educated. 
Amongst these is one which could not be too often reproduced before 
the eyes of an indifferent, egotistic, and cynical generation. It is 
this : ‘Whosoever is not actively kind is cruel.’ It is an absolute 
truth, but one which is very little heeded. 

I will not here speak of the three crystallised and applauded forms 
of cruelty, war, sport, and scientific experiment. I wish to speak 
only of what is by the latter termed lay cruelty, but which I would 
myself call general and scarcely conscious cruelty—the ill-treatment 
of all sentient creatures not human by human creatures from the 
apathy, egotism, and unkindness of the latter. It is to this form of 
cruelty that Mr. Ruskin alludes in the sentence previously quoted. 

The cruelty of earlier times had its chief cause in violence ; the 
cruelty of modern times has its chief cause in cowardice and selfish- 
ness. The character of the cruelty has altered, but its prevalence 
remains equally widespread and its motive is more contemptible. 
The modern world regards the pillory and the stocks as barbarous ; 
but it allows the railway signalman to be riveted to his post for 
eighteen consecutive hours, and sees no harm in it. The human 
race was then ruder, no doubt, but more generous, more violent in 
some ways, but more magnanimous. Remember the familiar story 
of the Roman who wrung the neck of the dove which took refuge in 
his bosom from the pursuing bird of prey, and was stoned by his fellow- 
citizens. In the modern world there would be no movement of indig- 
nation against such an act ; gentlewomen and men see the necks wrung 
of the wounded birds in the shooting enclosures without the slightest 
emotion of pity or effort at censure. 

Not long ago I spoke of this to a young and beautiful English- 
woman of the great world, and she answered, ‘ Yes, it is useless to 
attempt to move them to any feeling for animals. You can get them 
to do something for people, because they think it does them good 
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with the masses, keeps off revolution, and helps in canvassing. But 
for cruelty they do not care in the least.’ She could not have uttered 
a greater truth or a more cutting satire. 

There are exceptions, doubtless, but they are not numerous enough 
to leaven the great mass of indifferent and selfish people. Animals 
find but few friends. Alas! they have no votes ! 

There is, perhaps, one thing still more nauseating than the world’s 
apathy, and that is its self-praise ; its admiration of its own charities, 
so miserably insignificant besides the extravagance of its own 
pleasures. When we think how little is done by those who could do 
so much to influence even their own households to justice and 
tenderness, one cannot wonder that the populace is unmoved by the 
occasional invitation to them from a higher world to display those 
virtues which the rich prefer rather to inculcate than to practise. 

Last year in England, in a nobleman’s house, a footman beat a small 
dog which ran into the offices with a red-hot poker, and piled burning 
coals on it until it died in indescribable agony. I wrote and asked 
the nobleman in question if he had dismissed this monster from his 
service, the man having been only punished by the Bench with a 
slight fine ; the nobleman answered me so evasively that it was easy 
to read between the lines and see that he had retained the footman 
in his service. This act on the part of the servant was an extreme case 
of hideous cruelty, but his employer’s condonation is by no means an 
extreme case; it is, indeed, a very common sample of a master’s 
indifference, of that indifference which is practically connivance. 
People abandon their stables to their coachmen, their dogs to their 
keepers ; even the animals they call pets are frequently allowed to 
suffer from servants, or children, and are bullied, neglected, and teased 
with impunity. 

The disgusting spectacle of dog-catching by the police is allowed 
to be presented in the public streets of most capitals of Europe con- 
tinually, and there is none of that outburst of revolted feeling which 
such an offence to all humane sentiment and common decency should 
provoke. If such spectacles excited in the general public one- 
thousandth part of such disgust as they would excite in any really 
civilised people, it would be impossible for such scenes to exist in 
either hemisphere to shock the sight and sense of those of more refined 
taste and more humane feelings. 

There is an excellent association for the protection of birds, but 
its aims are so little in touch with its generation that it obtains only 
the most meagre support. Great names and patrician names are 
very rare upon its lists, and at its public meetings its cause has its 
neck at once broken by the question of sport being rigorously excluded 
by its chairman. 

There is an institution in London which calls itself a ‘home for 
lost dogs’; under this affecting title it appeals for funds, as though 
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it were inspired solely by love and anxiety for the happiness of dogs, 
and for the protection and prolongation of their lives. In reality it 
is an institution for the organised suffocation of fifteen or twenty 
thousand dogs annually, which have been kidnapped by the police 
and taken forcibly from their owners; it is a slaughter-house for 
the abetment and convenience of the police, and as such should 
be maintained out of the funds of the Government. Nothing but 
the most criminal apathy in the public could permit a slaughter- 
house to masquerade as a home and be a petitioner to charity. The 
word ‘ home’ implies peace and safety, and should not be permitted 
to cover a place of legalised butchery. 

Think how odious. to the horse must be the mere forcing of the 
bit into his mouth and of the headstall over his ears. Without 
speaking of the torture of the spur, the stinging of the lash, the 
dreadful weight upon the spine from which the riding-horse suffers, 
and the dreadful strain upon the lungs and withers to which the 
draught and driving horse is incessantly condemned, only realise the 
continued imprisonment and galling servitude in which the equine 
race are forced to dwell, and ask yourself if, in common pity or justice, 
that life should not be as much alleviated and lightened as it is 
possible to make it. Yet is there one owner of horses in a million 
who takes the trouble to see for himself how his own stables are 
organised, or maintains out of gratitude in their old age or in their 
failing speed the horses which have served him in their prime ? 

Many wild-beast shows of the present hour are as cruel as were 
the gladiatorial games of Rome, and far less manly. I can imagine 
no possible argument which can be put forward for the license 
awarded to the travelling caravans which attend fairs and feasts 
all the world over, and which are hells of animal torture. What 
is called the taming of beasts is the most cruel, demoralising, and 
loathsome of pursuits ; the horrible wickedness of its methods is known 
to all, and the appetite it awakens and stimulates in the public is 
to the last degree debasing. Yet not the smallest effort is made to 
end it. 

The encouragement of menageries, where wild animals are cowed 
and maltreated into trembling misery, and forced to imitate the 
foolish attitudes and comedies of men, lies entirely with the 
public—with the world at large. If the nations were in any 
true sense civilised, such forms of diversion would, I repeat, be 
insupportable to them. Dancing dogs, dancing bears, performing 
wolves, enslaved elephants, would one and all, from the lion tortured 
on a bicycle in a circus, to the little guinea-pig playing a drum in 
the streets—would be one and all so sickeningly painful to a truly 
civilised public that the stolid human brutes who live by their 
sufferings would not dare to train and exhibit them. 

Not long ago there was a somewhat silly discussion in the English 
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press on the effect of perfumes on desert animals in captivity, of the 
excitement and pleasure produced on them by such odours. It 
occurred to no one of the sapient correspondents that such perfumes 
did no doubt recall to the poor imprisoned animals the intense 
fragrance of the flowers in their own jungles and tropical forests. 
All animals are intensely sensitive to odours, because their olfactory 
nerves telegraph to their brains in a way of which our own dull 
nostrils are utterly unconscious. 

With what pretension can a world call itself humane when in its 
codes all ‘ wild’ animals are unprotected by laws, and may be treated 
with whatever brutality is desired? When it is a question for the 
dweller in a jungle to kill a wild beast or be killed himself, one can 
understand that he chooses the first of the two alternatives. But 
this is no excuse for the man in cities to drag a captured lion to make 
the sport of fools, and to perish wretchedly of diseased joints and 
thwarted longings. 

It is idle to speak of the civilisation of a world in which such 
things are possible. From a hygienic point of view alone these poor 
tormented creatures, cooped up in filthy cages, breathing fetid air 
night and day, hearing each other’s piteous cries, having no single 
want or instinct gratified, ill fed, diseased, miserable, and ravaged by 
parasites, must be one of the most unwholesome centres of contagion 
conceivable. A polar bear is at this moment being taken through 
Europe for exhibition in a caravan ; he is kept in a cage in which he 
cannot turn ; he has a pan of water two inches deep, and a few ounces 
of bread as his only food ! 

This is permissible by law ; and the same generation orders Prince 
Bismarck and Mr. Gladstone, Count Tolstoi and Sir John Millais, 
Gabrielle d’Annunzio and Henry Irving, to muzzle their dogs! 

There is no animal which is not to be attached by kindness and 
justice shown to him. The lion of Rosa Bonheur fell into decline 
from grief at being sent from her keeping to that of the Jardin des 
Plantes when she was absent on a distant voyage. She returned to 
find him dying ; he recognised her voice and opened his eyes with a 
feeble roar of pleasure, then laid his great head down upon her knees 
: and died. No one who knows human nature by long experience can 
i assert for a moment that its fidelity can be secured by benefits, or its 
sincerity insured by affection; but when kindness and regard are 
shown to ‘ the beasts which perish,’ they never fail to give them back 
tenfold. 

I think that not only is their affection undervalued, but that the 
intelligence of animals is greatly underrated. Man having but one 
conception of intelligence, his own, does not endeavour to comprehend 
another which is different, and differently exhibited and expressed. 
I have before now said in print that if our mind exceeds the mind of 
animals and birds in much, theirs exceeds ours at least in some 
things, as their sight, scent, and hearing surpass ours. 
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When we remember also that these other races are absolutely 
alone, are never aided by man, are only, on the contrary, hindered by 
him, opposed, thwarted, and persecuted by him, their achievements 
are, relatively to their opportunities, much more wonderful than any 


of his. The elements which are his great foes are likewise theirs ; 


they have to encounter and suffer all the woes of tempest, hurricane, 
flood, the width of barren seas, the hunger on solitary shores; and 
they have also in his ruthless and unceasing spite an enemy more 
cruel than any with which he himself has to contend. If we meditate 
on this unquestionable fact, we shall be forced to admit that Cristo- 
foro Colombo was not a greater hero than many a little swallow. 

But scarcely anyone does meditate on these phenomena; one in 
a million, one in a generation, at the most. To nearly the whole of 
humanity the wonderful and beautiful races with which the world 
teems, which are for ever living side by side with the human, do not 
exist except in so far as they contribute to the pleasure of slaughter, 
or the greed of commerce, or of gambling. For to the majority of 
men and women all organisms except their own are as though they 
were not. 

There is no sympathy with these interesting and mysterious lives 
led side by side with man, but ignored by him entirely, except when 
by him persecuted. The nest of the weaver bird is to the full as in- 
genious and as marvellous as the dome of St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s. The 
beaver state and the bee state are as intricate in organisation as the 
Constitution of the French Republic and the British Monarchy, andare 
distinctly superior in many parts of their organisation to either of these. 
The passage of the white ants through a jungle and across a con- 
tinent is quite as admirable in unison and skill and order as the human 
march to Chitral ; and the annual flights of the storks, of the Solan 
geese, of the wild ducks, exhibit qualities of obedience to a chosen 
commander, of endurance, of observation, and of wisdom not exceeded 
by any human Arctic or Australian exploring party. 

The vainglorious assumption that we have a monopoly of what is 
called reason cannot be allowed by those who bring a reason of their 
own unbiassed to the study of animals, not under the unnatural con- 
ditions of the laboratory, but in natural freedom and peace. 

No skill of a Stanley or a Nansen ever exceeded that of the hound 
Maida in tracing Sir Walter Scott, and no journey of a Burton or a 
Speke was ever so wonderful as the migratory voyage of a martin or 
a nightingale. I have said this ere now ; and it can never be repeated 
too often, for nothing is so cruel as the vanity of man, and nothing 
so opposed to his own true progress as his blind and dogged contempt 
for all races not shaped exactly like his own. 

The recent correspondence general in the English press about the 
muzzling of dogs has been conspicuous for its silliness, ignorance, and 
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very popular organ was not ashained to print that if only one human 
life could be saved, &c., &c., disregarding the fact that men were at 
the time being slaughtered by dysentery and fever by the scores for 
no better object than to go and cut down cotton trees at Coomassie ; 
whilst deaths by starvation, a perfectly preventible cause, are so 
common in English cities that the reports of them scarcely awaken 
a passing regret or compassion.' The veneration for human life which 
is developed by journalists when a lion kills his gaoler, or when a dog is 
supposed to have been the cause of his tormentor’s death, is comical in 
these gentlemen of the press, who to help a speculation, open out a 
new mart, or influence the share lists, will ravenously demand a 
military expedition or a naval demonstration, to sabre, shell, burn, 
and ravage upon distant strands. 

The attitude of the Brahmin, to whom all forms of life are sacred, 
is intelligible, estimable, and consistent; the attitude of the savage 
conqueror, to whom thousands of dead men and thousands of dead 
beasts are alike so much carrion, is intelligible and reasonable, whilst 
brutal. The attitude of the journalist and county councilman is not 
either ; it possesses neither logic or common sense, and is not esti- 
mable or reasonable, but only contemptible. 

If there be one thing more loathsome than the carnage of war, it 
is the Red Cross societies following in its train. But the modern 
world, being conscious that the butchery of war ill accords with its 
esthetic and religious pretensions, gives a sop to its conscience by 
sending the ambulance side by side with the gun carriage. A more 
robust and more honest temper did not evade the truth that the 
least brutal war is the one most immediately and conclusively de- 
structive ; the slaughter of wounded men was more truly merciful than 
the modern system of surgery and nursing, which saves shattered con- 
stitutions and ruined health to drag out a miserable and artificially 
prolonged existence. 

There is, however, something which the ordinary human mind 
finds soothing and delightful in this formula of ‘ the sanctity of human 
life’ when combined with a corresponding disregard for all other life. 
The good Christian likes to be raised aloft in his own eyes from all 
those other races which he imagines were given to him by a gracious 
Deity. He loves to think that both God and the neighbouring police- 
man are watching over him and taking care alike of his soul and of his 
great-coat. In the enormous vanity of the Christian who believes all 
the laws of the universe altered for him, or in the equally enormous 


1 In February of this year a working man wrote to Mr. Chamberlain to say that 
there were over 5,000 working men come up from the country to London in search of 
work and unemployed, many of them starving ; and asked him if he would recommend 
them to the-authorities in the ‘Transvaal.. Mr. Chamberlain replied curtly by.a secre- 
tary that they would not be likely to find work in the Transvaal, and said no more. 


cruelty, but above all by its disgusting selfishness, and an editor of a 
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vanity of the scientist who arrogates to himself the right to dogmatise 
on the mysteries of creation, this attitude is not surprising. But in 
either the philosophic mind or the poetic temperament it is so, be- 
cause to the philosopher the difference between the human and the 
other races cannot appear very great, whilst to the poet the solidarity 
of all sentient life must always seem unquestionable. That friend and 
scholar and poet for whom we mourn as freshly as though he had died 
but yesterday did not disdain to greet a brother’s spirit in 


That liquid, melancholy eye 

From whose pathetic soul-fed springs 
Seem’d surging the Virgilian cry, 

The sense of tears in mortal things ; 


for these lines were written by Matthew Arnold to ‘ only a dog.’ 

It is not in foolishly endeavouring to make animals our prisoners 
and puppets, in trying to force them to count, to caper, or to play 
cards, that we reach insight into their natures and their minds. It 
is in loving them and respecting them as he loved and respected 
Geist and Kai. I use the latter word advisedly, for whoever does not 
in a fair degree, as with a human friend, respect the freedom and the 
preference and the idiosyncrasy of an animal will never reach true 
comprehension of him. 

Let me here tell a little true history, which I should have told to 
Matthew Arnold had he been living, with entire certainty of his 
sympathy. 

A little dog of Maltese breed, who belonged to my mother, was 
unconsolable at her death. For three weeks he refused all food, and 
was kept alive by nourishment artificially administered. He sat up, 
and begged day after day before her bed and before her chair, until 
he dropped from sheer exhaustion. He wanted for nothing that I 
could give him; and no habit of his daily life was changed ; but he 
was unhappy. Whenever the door opened he thought she entered. 
He ran and looked into every stranger’s face. He knew everything 
which had belonged to her. His sorrow injured his health ; his heart 
became weak, and he died of cardiac paralysis at six years old. 

What could human affection offer superior in fidelity and feeling ? 


That loving heart, that patient soul, 
Had they indeed no longer span 

To run their course, and reach their goal, 
And read their homily to man ? 


A writer wrote the other day, ‘ People speak of the law of Nature ; 
but who feels it? There is no such emotion known in the ordinary 
life of the world.’ The persons who will let their dinner wait whilst 
they watch a sunset fade over sea or moor, or who will leave the share 
list unread to see the morning dew make silver globes of the gossamer 
-in the grass, are so few that they may almost be said not to exist, if we 
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except a poet here, an artist there ; and the sense of kinship with races 
not human can only come to those whose own kinship with earth and 
air and sky is strong enough to resist the dulling and debasing influ- 
ences of artificial life, of life amongst men and their trivialities, frauds, 
and vanities. 

‘The sun is God,’ said Turner when he lay dying, and, alas! saw 
that sun only through the mists of London. But how many see the 
sun at all, even when they live where it is most radiant ? How many 
think of the sun during the long day it illumines? The light is 
taken as a matter of course, as our breath is drawn through our lungs. 
There is no gratitude for it. 

In similar manner there is no sense of kinship with the winged 
children of the air, with the fourfooted dwellers beside us on the 
earth. Almost the only recognition we give them is maltreatment. 
At other times the indifference of our unspeakable fatuity rises in a 
dust cloud between us and them. Of gratitude for their companion- 
ship, their aid, their patience, their many virtues, there is not a trace 
in those who use them and abuse them, no more than there is grati- 
tude for the beauty of the rose or the fragrance of the violet. 

As ‘the winds of March take the world with beauty,’ and every 
pasture and coppice is full of blossom, which we too often tread under- 
foot or pass unnoticed in every daily country walk, so in the same 
manner do the multitudes trample down and pass by the ineffable 
charm and fragrance of disregarded affections and unappreciated 
qualities in the other races of earth. 

Hang a poor woodland bird in a cage, if you can bear to look on 
such a captive, above a blossoming honeysuckle or hawthorn, and 
note his anguish of remembrance, his ecstasy of hope, his frantic 
effort to be free. But the accursed wires are between him and the 
familiar blossoms, between him and the blue sky; in a little while he 
realises that he is a prisoner; the fluttering joy goes out of his heart 
and his wings, his feathers grow ruffled and dull, his eyes are veiled, 
he sits motionless and heartbroken, and the breeze of the spring- 
time blows past him, and never more will bear him on its buoyant 
way. ’ 

Living wild song-birds are sold at a halfpenny each by thousands 
in the London slums, and as many more die—nay, thrice as many more 
—before they reach the streets, packed close and jammed together in 
hampers and crates. 

Yet the Home Secretary, on being asked by a deputation to put 
an end to this abominable traffic, answered that it was desirable to do 
as little as possible in the way of legislation ! 

For legislators, always eager to make cruel and coercive laws, 
prefer to let humane ones be substituted by what they call ‘ the gradual 
education of the people.’ But this gradual education is so extremely 
gradual that its progress is imperceptible, and it may even be justly 
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suspected that it is chiefly a backward movement ; and such education, 
as far as education by example goes, is hindered, not helped, by what 
are called the cultured classes. 

Let us look at the example given by a London leader of fashion 
and politics as she goes down at election time to shed sweetness and 
light around her in Poplar or Shoreditch. 

In her bonnet is, of course, an osprey aigrette; she knows it was 
torn from a living heron, but then that was done far away in some 
North or South American creek or forest, and so really does not 
matter. Her Suéde gloves fit like her skin ; they were the skin of a 
kid and were stripped from its living body. The jacket she carries 
on her arm is lined with Astrakhan fur, which was taken from an 
unborn lamb ; to give to the fur that curl and kink which please her it 
has been cut from its mother’s ripped-up womb.” Her horses as they 
wait for her at the corner of the street have their heads fixed in air 
and the muscles of their necks cramped by immovable bearing-reins. 
Her Japanese pug runs after her shaking his muzzle-tortured nose. 
She has a telegram in her pocket which has momentarily vexed her. 
She sent her sable collie to the dog exhibition at Brussels, and the 
excitement, or the crush, or the want of water, or something, has 
brought on heat apoplexy, and he is-dead, poor old nervous Ossian ! 
She really has no luck, for her Java sparrows died too at the bird 
show in Edinburgh, because the footman sent with them forgot to 
fill their water glass when it got dry on the journey ; a great many 
people send birds to shows with nobody fo take care of them, so she 
feels that she was not to blame in the very least. 

‘Why will you show?’ says her husband, who is vexed about 
Ossian ; ‘ you don’t want to win and you don’t want to sell.’ 

‘Oh, everybody does it,’ she answers. 

He goes into his study to console himself with a new model of 
a pole trap; and she, her canvassing done, runs upstairs to see her 
gown for the May Drawing-Room. The train is of quite a new design, 
embroidered with orchids in natural colours, and fringed with the 
feathers of the small green parrakeet, a beautiful little bird which has 
been poisoned by hundreds in the jungles of New Guiana to make 
the border to this manteaw de cour. 

If she were told that she is a more barbaric creature than the 
squaw of the poor Indian trapper who poisoned the parrakeets she 
would be equally astonished and offended. 

Let us now look at her next-door neighbour ; he is a very wealthy 
person and calls himself a Liberal (that is to say, he considers nobody 
should ery Bo! toa goose without having taken out a licence to do so 
fully stamped and endorsed) ; he is a good-natured person, seldom re- 
fuses a subscription, thinks private charity pernicious and pauperising, 
attends his church regularly, and votes in the House of Commons in 
favour of pigeon-shooting and spurious sports. If any one asks him 
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if he ‘likes animals’ he answers cheerily, ‘Oh, dear me, yes. Poor 
creatures, why not ?’. But it does not disturb him that the horse in 
the hansom cab which he has called to take him to the City has 
weals all over its loins and a bit that fills its mouth with blood and 
foam, nor does he notice the overdriven and half-starved condition 
of a herd of cattle being taken from Cannon Street to Smithfield, but 
only curses them heartily for blocking the traffic. 

He eats a capon, drives behind a gelding, warms himself at 4 
hearth of which the coal has been procured by untold sufferings of 
man and beast, has his fish crimped and his lobsters scalded to death 
in his kitchens, relishes the green fat cut from a living turtle, reads 
with approbation his head keeper’s account of the last pair of owls on 
his estate having been successfully trapped, writes to that worthy to 
turn down two thousand more young pheasants for the autumn 
shooting, orders his agent to have his young cattle on his home-farm 
dishorned, and buys as a present for his daughters a card case made 
from the shell of a tortoise which was roasted alive, turned on its back 
on the fire to give the ruddy glow to its shell. Why not? His favourite 
preacher and his popular scientist alike assure him that all :the 
subject races are properly sacrificed to man. It is obviously wholly 
impossible to convince such a person that he is cruel: he merely 
studies his own convenience, and he has divine and scientific authority 
for considering that he is perfectly right in doing so. He is quite 
comfortable, both for time gnd for eternity. It were easier to change 
the burglar of the slums, the brigand of the hills, than to change this 
self-complacent and pachydermatous householder who represents nine- 
tenths of the ruling classes. 

Let us not mistake ; he is not personally a cruel man; he would 
not himself hurt anything, except in sport which he thinks is legiti- 
mate, and in science which he is told is praiseworthy ; he is amiable, 
good-natured, perhaps benevolent, but he is wrapped up in habits, 
customs, facts, egotisms, tyrannies which all seem to him to be good, 
indeed to be essential. His horse is a thing to him like his mail 
phaeton ; his dog is a dummy, like his umbrella stand ; his cattle are 
wealth-producing stores, like his timber or wheat ; he uses them all as 
he requires, as he uses his hats and gloves. He sees no more unkind- 
ness in doing away with any of them than in discarding his old boots, 
and he passes the most atrocious laws and by-laws for animal torment 
as cheerfully as he signs a cheque payable to self. 

His ears are wadded by prejudice, his eyes are blinded by formula, 
his character is steeped in egotism ; you might as well try, I repeat, 
to touch the heart of the Sicilian robber or the London crib-cracker 
as to alter his views and opinions; you would speak to him in a 
language which is as unintelligible to his world as Etruscan to the 
philologist. 

The majority of his friends, like himself, lead their short, bustling, 
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bumptious, and frequently wholly useless lives, purblind always and 
entirely deaf where anything except their own interests is concerned. 
They think but very rarely of anything except themselves, and the 
competitions, ambitions, or jealousies which occupy them. But in 
their pastimes cruelty is to them acceptable ; it is an outlet for the 
barbarian who sleeps in them, heavily drugged but not dead ; the 
sight of blood titillates agreeably their own slow circulation. 

Between them and the cad who breaks the back of the bagged 
rabbit there is no difference except in the degree of power to indulge 
the slaughter-lust. 

Alas! it were easier ‘to quarry the granite rock with razors’ 
than to touch the feelings of such as this man or this woman where 
their vanities, or their more sheep-like love of doing as others do, are 
in question. Princesses wear osprey tufts and lophophorus wings, and 
so society wears them too, and cares not a straw by what violence and 
wickedness they are procured ; as the ladies, who attend their State 
Concerts, sleep none the worse when in their country houses because 
the rabbit screams in the steel gins and the hawk struggles in the 
pole trap in the woods about their ancestral houses, and have no less 
appetite for luncheon amongst the bracken or the heather because 
shot and bleeding creatures lie half dead in the game bags around, or 
because the stag often is stretched in his dead majesty before their 
eyes. Why, then, should they care because in far distant lands little 
feathered creatures, lovely as flowers, innocent as the. dew and the 
honey they feed on, are killed by the thousand and tens of thousands 
because a vulgar and depraved taste demands their tender bodies ? 

What does it matter to them that through their demands the bird 
of paradise has become so rare that, unless stringent measures be 
taken at once, it will become totally extinct, and the golden glory of 
its plumes will gleam no more in tropical sunlight? What does it 
matter to them that the herons in all their various kinds, the osprey, 
the egret, the crane, the ibis, are scarcely seen now in the southern 
and middle States of America, and, when seen, are no longer together 
in confident colonies, as of yore, but nesting singly and in fear? 
‘Practically all our heronries are deserted. The birds have been 
slaughtered for their plumes,’ writes a physician? dwelling in the 
Delaware valley. ‘What were common birds in their season half a 
century ago are now rarely seen. The struggle for existence has 
been a violent one and the herons have been worsted. Scarcely a 
word of protest has been heard, and none that has been effectual.’ 
Women of the world know this, or at least have been told it fifty 
times ; but it makes no impression on them. They will wear osprey- 
aigrettes as long as any are left in commerce, and think a humming 
bird looks so pretty in their hair. 

That their example is copied by the women of the midéle classes 
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with swallows and warblers, and by the servant girl and factory girl 
with dyed sparrows and finches, makes no impression on them ; if the 
fact be noticed to them they say that the common people always 
will be ridiculous, and stop their carriage in Bond Street to buy 
fire screens made of owls or an electric lamp hung in the beak of a 
stuffed flamingo. 

Why should they care, indeed—they who walk with the guns, even 
if they do not do more and secure a warm corner for their own shot ; 
they who bring up their young sons to regard the cowardly and 
brutal sport of battue shooting as the supreme pleasure and privilege 
of youth, and see unmoved their beautiful autumnal woods turned 
into slaughter-places ? 

One cannot but reflect how different might the world have been 
if women had been different, if, instead of their smiling, self- 
complacent, tittering approbation of brutality, they had shown scorn 
for and abhorrence of brutality. They clamour for electoral rights and 
leave all this vast field of influence unoccupied and untilled! They do 
little or nothing to soften the hearts or refine the feelings of the men 
who love them, or to bring up their children in any sympathy with 
animal life. Sport has become fashionable with them in the last 
twenty years, and the crack shot in the coverts of Chantilly this 
winter was a woman. Sporting clothes, breeches and gaiters, are 
now a recognised part of the fashionable woman’s toilet. 

I would not affirm (anomaly as it appears) that sport is incom- 
patible with a love of animals, for I have known many sporting men 
and hunting men who were in a sense sincerely devoted to animals. 
But sport inevitably creates deadness of feeling. No one could take 
pleasure in it who was sensitive to suffering ; and therefore its pursuit 
by women is much more to be regretted than its pursuit by men, 
because women pursue much more violently and recklessly what they 
pursue at all, and it is impossible for the sportswoman logically and 
effectively to exercise any influence on her young children which 
could incline them to mercy, such an influence as Lamartine’s mother 
had on him to the day of his death. 

There are two periods in the lives of a woman when she is almost 
omnipotent for good or ill. These are when men are in love with 
her, and when her children are young enough to be left entirely to 
her and to those whom she selects to control them. How many 
women in ten thousand use this unlimited power which they then 
possess to breathe the quality of mercy into the souls of those who 
for the time are as wax in their hands? They will crowd into the 
Speaker’s box to applaud debates which concern them in no way. 
They will impertinently force their secondhand opinions on Jack and 
Jill in the village or in the City alleys. They will go on to 
platforms and sing comic songs, or repeat temperance platitudes, and 
think they are a great moral force in the improvement of the masses. 
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This they will do, because it amuses them and makes them of 
importance. But alter their own lives, abandon their own favourite 
cruelties, risk the sneer of society, or lead their little children to 
the love of nature and the tenderness of pity: these they will never 
do. Mercy is not in them, nor humility, nor sympathy. 

Can written words do much to teach the hearts of those who read ? 
I fear not. 

On how many do written words, even dipped in the heart’s blood 
and burning with the soul’s fire, produce any lasting effect? Is not 
the most eloquent voice doomed to cry without echo in the wilderness ? 
And what wilderness is there so barren as the desert of human in- 
difference and of human egotism ? 

Pity is only awakened in those who are already pitiful. We can- 
not sow mustard seed on granite. The whole tendency of the age is 
towards cynicism, indifference, self-engrossment. The small children 
sneer oftener than they smile. 

From Plutarch to Voltaire, from Celsus to Sir Arthur Helps, the 
finest and most earnest pleading against cruelty has been made by 
the finest and most logical minds. But the world has not listened ; 
the majority of men and women are neither just nor generous, neither 
fine nor logical. In a few generations more there will probably be 
no room for animals on the earth: no need of them, no toleration 


of them. An immense agony will have then ceased, but with it 
there will also have passed away the last smile of the world’s youth. 
For in the future the human race will have no tenderness for those 
of its own kind who are feeble or aged, and will consign to lethal 
chambers all those who weary it, obstruct it, or importune it, since 
the quality of mercy will day by day be more derided, and less 
regarded as one of the moral attributes of mankind. 


OuIDA. | 
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A REAL MAHATMAN 


Many times the question has been asked of late, What is a Mah@tman, 
and what is a Sannydsin? Mahétman is a very common Sanskrit 
word, and means literally great-souled, high-minded, noble. It is 
used as a complimentary term, much as we use noble or reverend ; 
but it has been accepted also as a technical term, applied to what 
are called Sannydsins in the ancient language of India. Sannyasin 
means one who has surrendered and laid down everything—that is, 
who has abandoned all worldly affections. ‘He is to be known as a 
Sanniasin, we read in the Bhagavad-gita, v. 3, ‘who does not hate 
and does not desire.’ As the life of a Brahman was, according to the 
laws of Manu, divided into four periods, or dsramas—that of a pupil, 
of a householder, of a hermit, and of an independent sage—those who 
had reached the fourth stage were called Sannydsins, a word difficult 
to render in English, but perfectly familiar to everybody in India. 
Another old name for these freedmen of the spirit is Avadhita, 
literally one who has shaken off all attachment to worldly objects. 
These Avadhitas also exist to the present day. They are sometimes 
called simply Saédhus, good people. 

It has been denied that there are any Sannydsins left in India, 
and in one sense this is true. If the scheme of life traced out by 
Manu was ever a reality, it has long since ceased to be so. Boys no 
longer remain in the house of a teacher till they are grown up. 
They do not serve their teachers, nor do they, as a rule, receive from 
them their daily lessons, to be learnt by heart and to be repeated day 
after day. Nor do they, when they have married and become house- 
holgers, perform the sacrifices prescribed by Manu ; least of all do they 
think, when their hair turns grey, and when they have seen the children 
of their children, that the time has come for them to leave their home 
and retire to the forest, following the life of a hermit, performing 
penances, and devoting themselves to meditation. But though we 
hardly ever hear of a man ordering the three stages of his life according 
to the rules laid down by the ancient legislators, something like the life 
of a Sannyasin has been kept up in India to the present day. It is true 
that, according to orthodox views, no one can be a Sannyasin who 
has not spent the required number of years in the three antecedent 
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stages ; but on this point the law of Manu had evidently been broken 
from very early times. The Buddhist revolt was mainly based on 
this very argument, that if perfect spiritual freedom—considered as 
the privilege of the fourth stage—was the highest goal, it was a 
mistake to wait for it till the very end of life. The Buddhist 
declined to pass through the long discipline of a pupil ; he considered 
the performance of the duties of a householder, more particularly the 
performance of sacrifices, not only as unprofitable, but as mischievous. 
The penances performed by the hermit also had been declared by 
Buddha himself as leading man away from his true calling, and only 
the state of perfect freedom from the fetters of every passion was 
recognised by him as the true aim of life. In that sense every 
Buddhist Bhikshu, or friar, might be called a Sannydsin, though he 
had renounced the Veda, the laws of Manu, and all Brahmanic 
sacrifices as vanity and vexation of spirit. 

This Buddhist spirit seems soon to have extended to the members 
of the Brahmanic society also, and we meet at all times, both before 
and after the Buddhist reform, with men who had shaken off all social 
fetters ; who had retired from their families and from society at large, 
lived by themselves in forests or in caves, abstained from all enjoy- 
ments, restricted their food and drink to the very utmost, and often 
underwent tortures which make us creep when we read of them or 
see them represented in pictures and photographs. Such men were 
naturally surrounded by a halo of holiness, and they received the 
little they wanted from those who visited them or who profited by 
their teachings. Some of these saints—but not many—were scholars, 
and became teachers of their ancient lore. Some, of course, were 
impostors and hypocrites, and have brought disgrace on the whole 
profession. But that there were Sannyasins, and that there are even 
now, who have really shaken off the fetters of passion, who have 
disciplined their body and subdued their mind to a perfectly mar- 
vellous extent, cannot be doubted. Nor must it be forgotten that from 
very early times a complete system was elaborated in India, according 
to which a man by practising different kinds of inhaling and exhaling, 
by assuming certain postures, by fixing the eyes on certain objects, 
and by fasting, possibly by drugging himself, could bring himself to 
such a state of nervous exaltation that in his trance he felt no pain, 
and was able to do and suffer things which no ordinary mortal could 
endure. When we read of cases, more or less attested by trustworthy 
witnesses, of men in such a state seeing what ordinary mortals cannot 
see, reading the thoughts of others—nay, being lifted into the air 
without any visible support—we naturally withhold our belief; but 
that some of these men can go without food for many days ; that they 
can sit unmoved in intense heat and cold ; that they can remain in a 
long death-like trance ; nay, that they can be buried and brought back 
to life after three or four days—these are facts testified to by such unex- 
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ceptionable witnesses, by English officers and English medical men, that 
they have to be accepted, even though they cannot be accounted for. 
It is generally supposed that these same persons, these so-called 























SannyAsins, are also very learned and wise persons. They may have que 
been so in some cases, but, as a rule, I believe they are not. The Bu 
best Sanskrit scholars of late years have not been among these San- me 
ny4dsins, but among the Pandits and professors at the Indian Univer- a 
sities, or in the Maths of Southern India. thi 
Learning is very much specialised in India, and is generally ac- ut 
quired by an immense amount of learning by heart. One Pandit ph 
knows Panini’s Grammar with commentaries, and commentaries on A 
commentaries, but he remains dumb on logic or rhetoric. Another ta 
knows logic in all its branches, but would decline to answer difficult fe 
questions in Vedanta philosophy. Many Pandits know poetry and is 
rhetoric to an extraordinary amount, but legal literature seems to have I 
no existence for them. I have myself had to examine young Indian b 
_students who knew by heart the whole text in which they had to pass, g 
but who failed altogether when they had to translate unseen passages. t 
The cultivation of memory has been carried to an extraordinary ex- § 
tent in India, so that people who know a whole dictionary like the ¢ 






Amarakosha by heart are by no means uncommon. Works like 
the Bhagavad-gité, nay, the Bhagavata-puréna, are committed to 
memory, and some of the people who have done that travel about 
the country as professional reciters and support themselves by the 
alms which they receive. But it is easily understood that all this 
does not produce anything like independent thought, and in the case 
of the Sannyasins of the present generation we look in vain either for 
great learning, even learning by heart, or for original thought and 
profound wisdom. Yet these Sannydsins have often a large following. 
To visit them is considered meritorious, still more to support them 
by alms. Some of the descriptions given of these local saints are 
most repulsive. They are represented as filthy, as impostors, as 
abettors ef crime, even as licentious and dissolute. Indian magis- 
trates do not speak well of them, but with the people at large their 
prestige is considerable. Nor can it be doubted that, in spite of the 
black sheep, the true Sannyasin is really a saint, and that his aloof- 
ness from the world is extraordinary. There was, for instance, 
Dayananda Sarasvati, who tried to introduce some reforms among 
the Brahmans. He was a scholar in a certain sense. . He actually 
published a commentary in Sanskrit on the Rig Veda, and was able 
to speak Sanskrit with great fluency. It is supposed that he was 
poisoned because his reforms threatened to become dangerous to the 
Brahmans. But in all his writings there is nothing that could be 
quoted as original beyond his somewhat strange interpretations of 
words and whole passages of the Veda. 

The late Ramakrishna Paramahansa was a far more interesting 
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specimen of a Sannydsin. He seems to have been, not only a high- 
souled man, a real Mahdiman, but a man of original thought. 
Indian literature is full of wise saws and sayings, and by merely 
quoting them a man may easily gain a reputation for profound wisdom. 
But it was not so with Ramakrishna. He seems to have deeply 
meditated on the world from his solitary retreat. Whether he was 
a man of extensive reading is difficult to say, but he was certainly 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the Vedanta philosophy. His 
utterances which have been published breathe the spirit of that 
philosophy ; in fact are only intelligible as products of a Vedantic soil. 
And yet it is very curious to see how European thought, nay a cer- 
tain European style, quite different from that of native thinkers, has ~ 
found an entrance into the oracular sayings of this Indian saint. It 
is difficult to say whether the Vedanta is a philosophy or a religion. 
It seems to be both, according to the disposition of its followers or 
believers. Nor is it possible to speak of the Vedanta without distin- 
guishing between its two schools. These schools, though they adopt 
the same name and follow the same authorities, chiefly the Upani- 
shads and the Brahma-Sitras, differ on points which form the very 
essence of any philosophy or religion. 

We have first of all the Advaita School (non-duality school), which 
holds that there is only one reality which we should call the Infinite 
or the Absolute ; while whatever is or seems to be finite and condi- 
tional is looked upon as unreal, as the result of ignorance which 
is called Avidydé or Méyé. The human soul is considered as identical 
with the infinite or the Brahman, separated from it in appearance 
only by Avidy4, or ignorance, though in real reality always Brahman, 
nay, the whole undivided Brahman, which is supposed to be present 
or to form the substance of every apparently individual soul. 

The second school, called Visishtadvaita, or Advaita, non-duality 
with a difference, was evidently intended for a larger public, for those 
who could not bring themselves to deny altogether some reality to the 
phenomenal world, some individuality to their own souls. Which of 
the two schools was the more ancient and most in harmony with the 
teaching of the Veda is difficult to say. At the present moment, and as 
far back as about the eighth century of our era, the rigidly monistie 
school is represented by Sankara, the more practical and accommodat- 
ing school by Ramanuga (twelfth century). Sankara makes no con- 
cession of any kind. He begins and never parts with his conviction 
that whatever is is one and the same in itself, without variableness or 
shadow of turning. This Brahman does not possess being and thinking 
as qualities, but it is both being and thinking. No qualities whatever 

can be predicated of Brahman, and to every attempt to define it 
Sankara has but one answer, No, no! When, however, the question is 
asked as to the cause of what cannot be denied, namely, the manifold 
phenomenal world, the individual subjects, and the individual objects, 
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all that Sankara condescends to say is that their cause is Avidyé, or 
nescience. Here is what strikes a Western mind as the weak point of 
the Vedanta philosophy. We should say that even this Avidyd, which 
causes the phenomenal world to appear, must have some real cause ; 
but Sankara does not allow this, and repeats again and again that, as 
an illusion, nescience is neither real nor unreal, but is like our ignorance 
when, for instance, we imagine we see a serpent, while what we really 
see is a rope, and yet we run away from it as if it were a real cobra. 
This nescience being once granted, everything else proceeds smoothly 
enough. Brahman as held by Avidyé seems modified into all that 
is phenomenal. First of all we get names and forms (némarépa) 
coming very near to the Greek Aoyoz, or the archetypes of everything. 
Then follow the material elements, which constitute animal bodies 
and the whole objective world. But all this is illusive. There are 
no individual things, there are no individual souls (givas); they only 
seem to exist as long as nescience prevails over Brahman. If you ask 
what is real in all things and in all individual souls, the answer is, 

Brahman, the One without a Second; but this answer can be under- 

stood by those only who know Avidyd, and by knowing it have de- 

stroyed it. Others believe that they are this or that, and that the 

world is this and that. Man thinks he is the ego dwelling in the 

body, seeing and hearing, comprehending and naming, reasoning and 

acting, while the true self lies deep below the ego or aham which 

belongs to the world of illusion. As an ego man has become an actor and 

an enjoyer, instead ofa distant witness of the world. He is then carried 

along in the sanséra, the concourse of the world; he becomes the 

slave of his acts (karman), and goes on from change to change, till in 

the end he discovers the true Brahman which alone exists, and which 

as being himself is called the Atman, or Self, and at the same time 

the Paramétman, or the Highest Self. Good works are helpful 

in producing a proper state of mind for receiving knowledge but for 

nothing else, for it is by knowledge alone that man can be saved 

or obtain mukti, and not by good works. This salvation finds expres- 

sion in the celebrated words tat tvam asi, thou art that, ¢.¢. thou art 

not thou, but that, ¢.c. the only existing Brahman ; thy Atman (self) 

and Brahman are one and the same. 

While Sankara is thus an unyielding Monist, and defies the evi- 
dence of the senses with a determined No, no, Ramanuga is less 
exacting. He is at one with Sankara in admitting that there can be 
only one thing, Brahman, but he allows what Sankara strenuously 
denies, that Brahman possesses attributes. His chief attribute, accord- 
ing to Ramanuga, is thought or intelligence, but he likewise possesses 
omnipotence, omniscience, kindness, and other good qualities. He 
possesses within itself or himself certain powers (Saktis), the seeds of 
plurality, so that both the material objects of our experience and the 
individual souls (givas) are real modifications of Brahman, not merely 
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phenomena or illusions. In this modified capacity Brahman is 
conceived as isvara, the Lord, and both the thinking (Kit) and un- 
thinking world (akit) are supposed to constitute his body. Heis then 
called the antaryémin, the ruler within, so that the objects and the 
souls which he controls are entitled in their individuality to an inde- 
pendent reality which Sankara denied them. Though Ramanuga 
would hardly accept creation in our sense, he teaches evolution, or a 
process by which all that existed potentially or in a subtle form in the 
one Brahman, while in his undeveloped state (pralaya), became in- 
dividual, gross, material, and perceptible. He distinguishes, in fact, 
between Brahman as a cause and Brahman as an effect, but he teaches 
at the same time that cause and effect are always the same, though - 
the cause undergoes parindma, i.e. development in order to become 
effect. Instead of being merely deceived (by vivarta), Brahman, accord- 
ing to Ramanuga, really changes, and thus what was potential at first 
becomes real at last. Another difference is that while Sankara’s highest 
goal consists in Brahman recovering itself by knowledge, Ramanuga 
recognises the merit of good works, and allows the pure soul to rise 
by successive stages to the world of Brahman and to enjoy there per- 
fect felicity without fear of new births or of transmigration. The 
soul approaches Brahman, becomes like Brahman, and participates in 
all his powers except one, that of creating, that is sending forth the 
phenomenal world, governing it, and absorbing it again. Thus not only 
does Rimanuga allow reality to individual souls, but likewise to 
Isvara, or the Lord, while with Sankara the Lord is as unreal as the 
individual soul, and both are real in their recovered identity only. 
What Ramanuga thus represents as the highest truth, and as the high- 
est goal to be reached by a man seeking for salvation, is not altogether 
rejected by Sankara, but is looked upon by him as the lower know- 
ledge. The Brahman reached on the lower stage is the aparam, the 
lower or the sagunam, i.e. the qualified Brahman. He is, in fact, the 
personal god, and often worshipped by the followers of Ramanuga 
under such popular names as Vishnu or Narayana. With Sankara 
this isvara would be the pratika, the outward appearance only; we 
might almost say the persona or the mpéowrov of the highest 
Brahman and his worship (upasand), though ignorant, might be 
tolerated as practically useful. It leads the virtuous man to eternal 
happiness after death, while true knowledge produces salvation, that 
is, recovered Brahmahood, even in this life (givanmukti), and freedom 
from Karman (works) and from transmigration hereafter. 

This explains why the followers of these two schools have so long 
lived in peace and harmony together, though differing on what we 
should consider the most essential point, whether of a philosophy or 
a religion. The followers of Sankara do not accuse the followers of 
Ramanuga of error (mithyddarsana), but only of nescience, or inevitable 
Avidyé. The phenomenal world and the individual souls, though due 
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to Avidyd, are not entirely empty or false, but have their reality in 
Brahman, if only a pupil can be brought to see it. What is phenomenal 
is not nothing, but is the appearance of that which is alone real, the 
Brahman, the Atman, or, in Kantian language, Das Ding an sich. 
For all practical purposes (vyavahara) the phenomenal world is real, 
for it would not even seem to exist without its foundation in Brah- 
man. The only riddle that remains is the Avidy4, or nescience, often 
called Méyé, or illusion. Sankara himself will neither say that it is 
real or that it is unreal. All that he can say is that it is there, and 
that it must be removed by Vidyé, science, or by Vedanta, the 
philosophy of the Upanishads. 

This is a short outline of the background from which such men 
as Ramakrishna and other honest Sannyasins step out, calling upon 
the world to have their eyes opened and to discover the way to their 
true salvation. This is what they preach as Brahma-knowledge, or 
self-knowledge. The literature in which this Vedantic philosophy 
has been treated is enormous, and the definitions of every technical 
term are most accurate and strictly logical. But there is also a 
poetical spirit pervading this abstruse philosophy, and the metaphors 
used for the illustration of the most recondite problems are often most 
striking. 

In the extracts from Ramakrishna’s teachings, some of which 
have been published by his pupils in their journal, the Brahmavadin, 
these ancient metaphors have for the first time been blended with 
European thought ; and from all that we learn of his personal in- 
fluence, this blending had a most powerful effect on the large 
audiences that came to listen to him. He has left a number of 
pupils behind who after his recent death are carrying on the work 
which he began, and who are trying to secure, not only in India, but 
in Europe also, a sympathetic interest in the ancient philosophy of 
India, which it deserves as fully as the philosophy of Plato or Kant. 


Precepts of Rimakrishna Paramahansa. 
(1) 
Like unto a miser that longeth after gold, let thy heart pant after Him. 


(2) 
How to get rid of the lower self. The blossom vanishes of itself as the fruit 
grows, so will your lower self vanish as the Divine grows in you. 


(3) 
There is always a shadow under the lamp while its light illumines the surround- 
ing objects. So the men in the immediate proximity of a prophet do not understand 
him, while those who lie far off are charmed by his spirit and extraordinary power. 


(4) 
So long as the heavenly expanse of the heart is troubled and disturbed by the 
gusts of desire, there is little chance of our beholding therein the luminary God. 


The beatific godly vision occurs only in the heart which is calm and wrapped in 
Divine communion. 
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(5) 

So long as the bee is outside the petals of the flower, it buzzes and emits sounds. 
But when it is inside the flower, the sweetness thereof has silenced and over- 
powered the bee. Forgetful of sounds and of itself, it drinks the nectar in quiet. 
Men of learning, you too are making a noise in the world, but know the moment 
you get the slightest enjoyment of the sweetness of Bhakti (love of God) you will 
be like the bee in the flower inebriated with the nectar of Divine love. 


(8) 
The soiled mirror never reflects the rays of the sun, so the impure and the un- 
clean in heart that are subject to Maya (illusion) never perceive the glory of 
Bhagavan, the Holy One. But the pure in heart see the Lord as the clear mirror 
reflects the sun. So be holy. 
(7) 


As the light of a lamp dispels in a moment the darkness that has reigned for a 
hundred years in a room, so a single ray of Divine light from the throne of mercy 
illumines our heart and frees it from the darkness of life-long sins. 


(8) 

As one and the same material, viz. water, is called by different names by differ- 
ent peoples—one calling it water, another vdri, a third agua, and another pdni—so 
the one sat-chit-dnanda—the One that is, that perceives, and is full of bliss—is | 
invoked by some as God, by some as Allah, by some as Hari, and by others as 
Brahman. . 

(9) 

A recently married young woman remains deeply absorbed in the performance 
of domestic duties, so long as no child is born to her. But no sooner is a son 
born to her than she begins to neglect household details, and does not find much i 
pleasure in them. Instead thereof she fondles the new-born baby all the live-long \ 
day and kisses it with intense joy. Thus man in his state of ignorance is ever 
busy in the performance of all sorts of works, but as soon as he sees in his heart 
the Almighty God he finds no pleasure in them. On the contrary his happiness 
consists now only in serving God and doing His works. He no longer finds happi- 
ness in any other occupation, and cannot withdraw himself from the ecstasy of the 
Holy Communion. 




























(10) 

When the Jews saw the body of Jesus nailed on to the Cross, how was it that 
Jesus, in spite of so much pain and suffering, prayed that they should be forgiven ? 
When an ordinary cocoanut is pierced through, the nail enters the kernel of the 
nut. But in the case of the dry nut the kernel becomes separate from the shell, 
and when the shell is pierced the kernel is not touched. Jesus was like the dry 
nut, ze. His inner soul was separate from His physical shell; consequently the 
sufferings of the body did not affect Him. Though the nails were driven through 
and through, He could pray with calm tranquillity for the good of His enemies. 


(11) 

As one can ascend the top of a house by means of a ladder, or a bamboo, or a 
a staircase, or a rope, so divers are the ways and means to approach God, and , 
every religion in the world shows one of these ways. 


(12) i 
Many are the names of God, and infinite the forms that lead us to know Him. 


In whatsoever name or form you desire to know Him, in that very name and form “ 4 
you will know Him. “ 
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(13) . 

Why can we not see the Divine Mother? She is like a high-born lady, trans- 

acting all her business from behind the screen—seeing all, but seen by none. 
Her devout sons only see Her by going near Her behind the screen of Mdyd. 


(14) 
You see many stars at night in the sky, but find them not when the sun rises. 


Can you say that there are no stars in the heaven of day? So, O man! because 
you behold not God in the days of your ignorance say not that there is no God. 


(15) 

In the play of hide-and-seek, if the player succeeds in touching the grand dame 
(Boort), he is no longer liable to be made a thief of by the seeker. Similarly, by 
once seeing God, man is no longer bound down by the fetters of the world. Just 
as the person touching the Boori is free to go about wherever he chooses without 
being pursued and made a thief of, so also in this warld’s playground there is no 
fear to him who has once touched the feet of God. He attains freedom from al] 
wordly cares and anxieties, and nothing can ever bind him again. 


(16) 

Tf a single dive into the sea does not bring you any pearl, do not conclude that 
the sea is without pearls. Dive again and again, and you are sure to be rewarded 
in the end. So if your first attempt to see God proves fruitless, do not lose heart. 
Persevere in the attempt, and you are sure to obtain Divine grace at last. 


(17) 

A young plant should always be protected by a fence from the mischief of 
goats and cows and little urchins. But when once it becomes a big tree a flock 
of goats or a herd of cows may find shelter under its spreading boughs, and fill 
their stomachs with its leaves. So when you have but little faith within you, 
you should protect it from the evil influences of bad company and worldliness. 
But when once you grow strong in faith no worldliness or evil inclination will 


dare approach your holy presence, and many who are wicked will become godly 
through your holy contact. 
(18) 


‘Where does the strength of an aspirant lie? It is in his tears. As a mother 
gives her consent to fulfil the desire of her importunately weeping child, so God 
vouchsafes to His weeping son whatever he is crying for. 


(19) 
Meditate on God either in an unknown corner, or in the solitude of forests, or 
within your own mind. 





(20) 


If you can detect and find out the universal illusion or Mdyd, it will fly away 
from you just as a thief runs away when found out. 


(21) 
Should we pray aloud unto God? Pray unto Him in any way you like. He 
is sure to hear you, for He can hear even the footfall of an ant. 


(22) 

The pearl-oyster that contains the precious pearl is in itself of very little value, 
but it is essential for the growth of the pearl. The shell itself may prove to be of 
no use to the man who has got the pearl. So ceremonies and rites may not be 
necessary for him who has attained the Highest Truth—God.. 
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(28) 

High up in the pure regions under the azure sky the vultures keep soaring on, 
but have their eyes always directed to the carrion in the field beneath. So worldly 
men of learning exhibit to all around them their high attainments by clever expo- 
sitions of sublime spiritual truths and by the utterance of noble sentiments 
becoming a sage, but their minds are all along secretly and inwardly turned to 
the attainment of the nearest objects of the earth—to the glamour of shining gold 
and the vain applause of worldly men. 
(24) 

A little boy wearing the mask of the lion’s head looks indeed very terrible. 
He goes where his little sister is at play, and yells out hideously, which at once 
shocks and terrifies his sister, making her cry out in the highest pitch of her voice 
in the agony of despair to escape from the clutch of the terrible being. But when 


her little tormentor puts off the mask the frightened girl at once recognises her - 


loving brother, and flies up to him exclaiming, ‘Oh! it is my dear brother after 
all.’ Even such is the case of all the men of the world who are deluded and 
frightened and led to do all sorts of things by the nameless power of Méyd, or 
Nescience, under the mask of which Brahman hides himself. But when the veil 
of Méyd is taken off from Brahman, the men then do not see in him a terrible 
and uncompromising Master, but their own beloved Other Self. 


(25) 
The vanities of all others may gradually die out, but the vanity of a saint as 
regards his sainthood is hard indeed to wear away. 
(26) 
Question: Where is God? How canwe get to Him? Answer: There are 


pearls in the sea: one must dive deep again and again until he gets the pearls, So 
there is God in the world ; you should persevere to see Him 


(27) 

How does a true lover see his God? He sees Him as his nearest and dearest 
relative, just as the shepherd women of Brindivan saw in Sri Krishna, not the 
Lord of the Universe (Jagannitha), but their own beloved one (Gopinath, the lord 
of the shepherdesses). 

(28) 

A boat may stay in the water, but water should not stay in the boat. An 

aspirant may live in the world, but the world should not live in him. 


(29) 
What you think you should say. Let there be harmony between your thoughts 


and words ; otherwise if you merely tell that God is your all in all, while your 
mind has made the world its all in all, you cannot derive any benefit thereby. 


(80) 

As when fishes are caught in a net some do not struggle at all but remain 
calm in the net, some again struggle hard to come out of the net, while a few are 
very happy in effecting their escape by rending the net, so there are three sorts of 
men, viz. fettered (Baddha), struggling (Mumukshu), released (Mukta). 


(81) 

If in all the different religious systems of the world there reigns the same God, 
then why does the same God appear different when viewed in different lights by 
different religions ? God is one, but many are His aspects. The head of a family, 
an individual person, is the father of one, the brother of a second, and the husband 
ofa third. The relations or aspects are different, but the man is the same, 
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PostscripT.—It was not easy to obtain any trustworthy informa- 
tion about the circumstances of the Mahatman’s life, a life singularly 
uneventful in his relations with the outer world, though full of stir- 
ring events in the inner world of his mind. The following infor- 
mation came to me from India after my article was in type. He 
was born in 1835 in a village near Jahanabad (Hoogly District) 
called Kamarpukur. His chief place of residence is said to have 
been at the celebrated Rani Rashmoni’s temple of Kali on the bank 
of the Bhagirathi (Ganges) at Dakshineswar, a northern suburb of 
Calcutta. He died in 1886 in the Kasipur garden, two miles north 
of Calcutta, and was cremated at the Baranagore Burning Ghat 
where a Bel tree marks the spot. His ashes have been interred in 
the garden of the temple of Kacurgachee, about a mile east of the 
Manicktolla Bridge, Calcutta. 

Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, the leader of the Brahma Samaj, 
and well known to many people in England, tells me of the extra- 
ordinary influence which the Mahatman exercised on Keshub Chunder 
Sen, on himself, and on a large number of highly educated men in 
Calcutta. A score of young men who were more closely attached to 
him have become ascetics after his death. They follow his teaching 
by giving up the enjoyment of wealth and carnal pleasure, living 
together in a neighbouring Matha (college), and retiring at times to 
holy and solitary places all over India even as far as the Himalayan 
mountains. Besides these holy men, we are told that a great number 
of men with their families are ardently devoted to his cause. But 
what is most interesting is the fact that it was the Mahatman who 
exercised the greatest influence on Keshub Chunder Sen during the 
last phase of his career. It was a surprise to many of Keshub 
Chunder’s friends and admirers to observe the sudden change of the 
sober reformer into the mystic and ecstatic saint, that took place 
towards the end of his life. But although this later development of 
the New Dispensation, and more particularly the doctrine of the 
motherhood of God, may have alienated many of Keshub Chunder 
Sen’s European friends, it seems to have considerably increased his 
popularity with Hindu society. At all events we are now enabled 
to understand the hidden influences which caused so sudden a change, 
and: produced so marked a deviation in the career of the famous 
founder of the Brahma-Samij, which has sometimes been ascribed 
to the breakdown of an over-excited brain. 

It is different with a man like Ramakrishna. He never moved in 
the world, or was a man of the world, even in the sense in which 
Keshub Chunder Sen was. He seems from the very first to have 
practised that very severe kind of asceticism (Yoga) which is intended 
to produce trances (samadhi) and ecstatic utterances. We cannot 
quite understand them, but in the case of our Mahatman we cannot 
doubt their reality, and can only stand by and wonder, particularly 
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when so much that seems to us the outcome of a broken frame of 
body and an overwrought state of mind, contains nevertheless so 
much that is true and wise and beautiful. Protap Chunder 
Mozoomdar, who was fully aware that his friend was con- 
sidered by many, particularly by missionaries, as a self-deluded 
enthusiast, nay, as an impostor, gives us the following account of 
him when his influence was at its height. ‘The Hindu saint,’ he 
writes, ‘is nowa man under forty, he is a Brahmin by caste, he is well- 
formed in body, but the dreadful austerities through which his 
character has developed appear to have permanently disordered his 
system, and inflicted a debility, paleness, and shrunkenness upon his 
form and features that excite compassion. Yet in the midst of this 
emaciation his face retains a fulness, a childlike tenderness, a pro- 
found visible humbleness, an unspeakable sweetness of expression, and 
a smile that I have seen in no other face. A Hindu saint is always 
particular about his externals. He wears the garua cloth, eats 
according to strict forms, refuses to have intercourse with men, and 
is a rigid observer of caste. He is always proud and professes secret 
wisdom. He is always a Gurugi, a universal counsellor, and dispenser 
of charms. This man, Ramakrishna, is singularly devoid of any such 
claims. His dress and diet do not’ differ from those of other men, 
except in the general negligence he shows towards both ; and as to 
caste, he openly breaks it every day. He repudiates the title of a 
teacher or Guru, he shows displeasure at any exceptional honour 
which people try to pay to him, and he emphatically disclaims the 
knowledge of secrets and mysteries.’ This shows that he never was 
an occultist or esoteric Mahatman. Mozoomdar declares that his 
religion was orthodox Hinduism, but, as it would seem, of a very 
strange type. He worshipped no particular Hindu deity. He was 
not a worshipper of Siva, of Vishnu, or of the Saktis. He would not 
even be considered as a professed Vedantist. And yet, according to 
Mozoomdar, ‘he accepted all the doctrines, the embodiments, the 
usages and devotional practices of every religious cult. Each in turn 
was infallible to him. He was an idolater, and yet most faithful and 
devoted in his meditations on the perfections of the one formless, 
infinite Deity whom he terms Akhanda Sach-chid-dnanda, i.e. the 
indivisible, real, intelligent, and blissful. His religion, unlike the 
religion of ordinary Hindu Sadhus, did not mean much dogma, 
or controversial proficiency, or outward worship with flowers and 
sandal, incense and offerings. His religion meant ecstasy, his worship 
transcendental insight, his whole nature burnt. day and night with 
the permanent fire and fever of a strange faith and feeling. His con- 
versation was a ceaseless breaking forth of his inward fire and lasted for 
long hours. He was often merged in rapturous ecstasy and outward 
unconsciousness during the day, particularly when he spoke of his 
favourite spiritual experiences or heard any striking — to 
Vor, XL—No, 234 
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them. Though he did not worship the Hindu deities in the ordinary 
fashion, each of them was to him a force, an incarnate principle tend- 
ing to reveal the supreme relation of the soul to that eternal and 
formless Being who is unchangeable in his blessedness and light of 
wisdom.’ 

This last sentence does not convey any very clear meaning. What 
Ramakrishna seems to have meant when he represented Siva, Krishna, 
and other gods as helping to reveal the eternal and formless Being 
could only have been the Vedanta doctrine, as explained by Ramanuga, 
namely, that these gods and even the Lord himself, when conceived 
as Creator and Ruler of the world (the isvara), are only so many 
forms or persons behind which the true Being (Brahman) must be 
discovered ; that they are not real in the highest sense of reality, but 
that nevertheless their phenomenal character derives some reality 
from their being the transitory manifestations of the only true Being, 
the Brahman without a second. ‘Brahman alone is true, all else is 
false.’ Krishna, a god, according to our ideas, of very doubtful 
antecedents, became to him the incarnation of bhakti, or loving devo- 
tion, and we are told that while meditating on him, his heart full of 
the burning love of God, the features of the Mahatman would sud- 
denly grow stiff and motionless, his eyes lose their sight, and while 
completely unconscious himself, tears would run down his rigid, pale, 
yet smiling face. His disciple says : ‘Who will fathom the depth 
of that insensibility which the love of God produces? But that he 
sees something, hears and enjoys when he is dead to the outward 
world, there is no doubt. Or why should he in the midst of that 
unconsciousness burst into floods of tears, and break out into prayers, 
song and utterances, the force and pathos of which pierce through 
the hardest heart, and bring tears to eyes that never wept before 
through the influence of religion ?’ 

I have given this description as I find it. I knowI can trust the 
writer, who is a friend of mine and has lived long enough in England 
and in India to be able to distinguish between the language of honest 
religious enthusiasm and the empty talk of professional impostors. 
The state of religious exaltation as here described has been witnessed 
again and again by serious observers of exceptional psychic states. 
It is in its essence something like our talking in sleep, only that with 
a mind saturated with religious thoughts and with the sublimest 
ideas of goodness and purity the result is what we find in the case of 
Ramakrishna, no mere senseless hypnotic jabbering, but a spontaneous 
outburst of profound wisdom clothed in beautiful poetical language. 
His mind seems like a kaleidoscope of pearls, diamonds, and sapphires, 
shaken together at random, but always producing precious thoughts 
in regular, beautiful outlines. To our ears, no doubt, much of his 
teaching and preaching sounds strange, but not to Oriental ears, or to 
ears accustomed to the 'perfervid poetry of the East. Everything 
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seems to become purified in his mind. Nothing, I believe, is so 
hideous as the popular worship of Kali in India. To Ramakrishna 
all that is repulsive in her character is, as it were, non-existent, and 
there remains but the motherhood of the goddess. Her adoration with 
him is a childlike, whole-souled, rapturous self-consecration to the 
motherhood of God, as represented by the power and influence of woman. 
Woman in her natural material character had long been renounced by 
the saint. He hada wife, but never associated with her. ‘ Woman,’ he 
said, ‘ fascinates and keeps the world from the love of God.’ For long 
years he made the utmost efforts to be delivered from the influence 
of woman. His heartrending supplications and prayers for such 
deliverance, sometimes uttered aloud in his retreat on the riverside, - 
brought crowds of people, who bitterly cried when he cried, and could 
not help blessing him and wishing him success with their whole 
hearts. And he succeeded, so that his mother to whom he prayed, 
that is the goddess Kali, made him recognise every woman as her in- 
carnation, and honour each member of the other sex, whether young 
or old, as his mother. In one of his prayers he exclaims : ‘O Mother 
Divine, I want no honour from man, I want no pleasure of the flesh ; 
only let my soul flow into Thee as the permanent confluence of the 
Gangiand Jamuna. Mother, I am without bhakti (devotion), without 
yoga (concentration); I am poor and friendless. I want no one’s praise, 
only let my mind always dwell in the lotus of thy feet.’ But what is 
the most extraordinary of all, his religion was not confined to the 
worship of Hindu deities and the purification of Hindu customs. For 
long days he subjected himself to various kinds of discipline to realise 
the Mohammedan idea of an all-powerful Allah. He let his beard 
grow, he fed himself on Moslem diet, he continually repeated sentences 
from the Koran. For Christ his reverence was deep and genuine. He 
bowed his head at the name of Jesus, honoured the doctrine of his 
sonship, and once or twice attended Christian places of worship. He 
declared that each form of worship was to him a living and most 
enthusiastic principle of personal religion ; he showed, in fact, how it 
was possible to unify all the religions of the world by seeing only 
what is good in every one of them, and showing sincere reverence to 
every one who has suffered for the truth, for their faith in God, and for 
their love of men. He seems to have left nothing in writing, but his 
sayings live in the memory of his friends. He would not be a 
master or the founder of a new sect. ‘I float a frail half-sunk log of 
wood through the stream of the troublous world. If men come to 
hold by me to save their lives, the result will be that they will drown 
me without being able to save themselves. Beware of Gurus!’ 


F, Max MULLER. 
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ARBITRATION WITH AMERICA 


THERE may possibly be two opinions as to the course that Lord 
Salisbury has taken in making public the correspondence with the 
Government of the United States, in an intermediate stage, while 
negotiations are still pending. It may be said by some that both 
the petty question (and it will be ridiculous or criminal if it ever 
becomes more than a petty question) of Venezuela, and the great 
question of a general treaty of obligatory arbitration in all or some 
classes of dispute between ourselves and the United States, are 
matters which the executive power should deal with on its own 
responsibility, and should make up its own mind without seeking 
outside counsel in the middle of the voyage as to the tack on which 
they would do best to sail. ‘Wehave need to know,’ Lord Salisbury 
explained to the House of Lords (July 17), ‘ what is the trend of 
public opinion on these matters. We desire, in a question which is 
certainly not one of party, that the best intellects that we have on 
both sides should apply themselves to a matter that affects the wel- 
fare of the human race in a singular degree, and especially the 
good relations of a State with which we so desire to be on good 
terms as the United States of America. Therefore we have laid the 
papers on the table, and we hope to derive from such attention as 
noble lords on both sides of the House may devote to them, much 
guidance with respect to the subsequent conduct of the negotiations 
that we have to pursue.’ All this would have made Lord Palmerston 
and the Foreign Office of his day gasp with horror, and I do not 
know that one could pay Lord Salisbury a higher compliment. 

The Prime Minister would hardly have taken this unusual though 
perfectly defensible step, or have invited public discussion of negotia- 
tions still pending, unless he believed that the two governments were 
approaching pretty closely within sight of one another, and that 
public discussion would supply whatever momentum may be required 
for overcoming the obstacles that still remain. The papers them- 
selves confirm this*impression. They deal with two matters—first, 
the dispute with Venezuela, and second, proposals for a general 
scheme of arbitration, which the question of the Venezuelan 
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boundary brought once more into prominence. On the first of 
these issues, as can easily be shown, the difference between the 
British and American Governments has become so narrow, that a 
rupture would be preposterous and intolerable. On the second, 
though the principles at stake go deeper, and demand a wider 
survey, yet things have advanced far enough to justify Mr. Olney’s 
hope in the closing despatch of the series (June 22) that ‘ persistent 
effort in the line of the pending negotiations will have results which, 
if not all that the enthusiastic advocates of international arbitration 
anticipate, will be a decided advance upon anything heretofore 
achieved in that direction.’ 

In spite of the promising aspect of either of the two questions, 
Lord Salisbury’s speech, his publication of the papers, and the papers 
themselves, all indicate that, both in the narrower and the broader 
issue, a miscarriage of the event is still possible. This would not 
be the first time in history that a favourable moment had been 
allowed to pass; that an indolent assumption that things were sure 
to turn out well, was the very circumstance that ensured their 
turning out ill; that an excessive fear of a too rapid or summary 
decision ended in smothering the. whole faculty of decision ; and that 
an easy-going trust in Providence and a fatalistic confidence in the 
wisdom of Downing Street lulled the nation into a slumber from 
which they awoke to find a very disagreeable storm whistling about 
their ears. What is important for us at the present hour is that 
as many people as possible in this country should know both plainly 
and precisely how matters stand between ourselves and the American 
Government, what position is taken by Lord Salisbury and what by 
Mr. Olney, and what are the definite points on which the Prime 
Minister desires to ascertain ‘the trend of public opinion.’ 

Whatever may be said for it or against it, we must bear in mind 
that the American position on the question of Venezuela is not 
affected by proposals for a general scheme of arbitration. The 
American Government stands in that matter just where it stood before. 
Writing so late as the 12th of June, Mr. Olney says with some 
emphasis : ' 


I deem it advisable to recall attention to the fact that, so far as the Venezuela 
boundary dispute is concerned, the position of this Government has been plainly 
defined, not only by the Executive but by the unanimous concurring action of both 
branches of Congress. A genuine arbitration issuing in an Award, and finally dis- 
posing of the controversy, whether under a special or a general Treaty of Arbitra- 
tion, would be entirely consistent with that position, and will be cordially wel- 
comed by this Government. On the other hand, while a Treaty of General Arbi- 
tration providing for a tentative decision merely upon territorial claims, though 
not all that this Government deems desirable or feasible, might nevertheless be 
accepted by it as a step in the right direction, it would not, under the circumstances, 
feel at liberty to include the Venezuelan boundary dispute within the scope of 


' Enclosure 3 in No, 24. 
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such a Treaty. It is deemed advisable to be thus explicit in the interest of both 
Governments, that the pending negotiations for a general Treaty of Arbitration 
may proceed without any misapprehension. 


We shall see more particularly what Mr. Olney means by the 
distinction between a genuine arbitration issuing in an award, and a 
merely tentative decision on territorial claims. Meanwhile, what- 
ever form the general treaty may: ultimately take, it is well to 
remember that the secondary but more dangerous question still 
confronts us, as it confronted us six months ago. The telegram of 
the correspondent of the Times (July 19) contains a comment on 
the above passage which ought not to be overlooked, to whatever 
determination we may incline ultimately to come: 


That is equivalent to saying that, in the event of a report from the present 
Commission adverse to the British claims and a refusal of Great Britain to accept 
that report and retire from the territory declared to be Venezuelan, the menace of 
the President’s Message would become operative. 

There is reason to believe that this contingency is kept steadily in view in 
‘Washington, and that the President, with the memories of last December fresh in his 
mind, still thinks that, should the need arise, a reassertion of his former warning 
would be supported by the multitudes who supported him before. He is still 
President, and will remain President till next March. His personal influence has 
waned, but the authority of his great office is what it was. If he tried to use it 
to revive the animosities of last winter, he would probably fail. Still, few Americans 
wish to see such an experiment tried or would be perfectly confident of the 
result. 


A series of despatches is seldom very easy reading, and in the 
present instance the arrangement tends to confuse two questions 
which, though not wholly unconnected, are practically distinct, and 
ought to be considered. separately. It may be useful, therefore, to 
set out pretty briefly the contents of these most interesting and im- 

‘portant papers. Three or four pages will suffice to present the 
Venezuelan question, and the question of a permanent tribunal of 
arbitration, as. each of them now stands. The former is, for various 
reasons, much the more pressing, contains more elements of real and 
actual peril, and ought less than any other to be allowed to drift. 

So far as the Venezuelan question goes, it is hardly possible that 
Lord Salisbury can have a shadow of doubt as to ‘ the trend of public 
opinion.’ A quarrel with America on the question of arbitrating a 
boundary line that has been in active and lively dispute at intermit- 
tent periods for more than half a century, has been viewed from the 
first with the deepest incredulity and abhorrence. It is safe to say 
that this feeling will grow athousand times stronger when the public 
have mastered, as half a dozen pages of these papers enable them to 
do, the point to which the controversy has now been contracted. 

This is not the place for any inquiry into the merits of the re- 
spective claims of the British and Venezuelan Governments to the 
territory in dispute between them. Whether the Aberdeen line, the 
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Schomburgk line, the Granville line, the Rojas line, be the boundary 
best justified by the history of the matter; whether grants from 
Popes or ancient treaties with aboriginal tribes are of any valid 
force ; to what extent the exploration of streams and tributaries, and 
the constitution of post-holders by the Dutch, or the recognition by 
the Spanish of this river or that as the frontier of Spanish possessions 
—all these and the thousand obscure and intricate questions of fact 
through which the industrious reader may, if he pleases, thread his 
way in the heavy jungles of the two bluebooks, are happily not to 
the purpose now. The more diligently one endeavours to master this 
entangled mass, the clearer does it become that the whole field of 


the controversy, settled lands and all, presents matters with two sides . 


to them, and claims for all of which something is to be said, and that 
if ever there was in the world a set of circumstances proper for 
arbitration, and if ever arbitration is to be good for any case, this is 
such a case. The question discussed here is whether there should be 
an unrestricted arbitration, with a final settlement for its result ; or 
a limited arbitration, with only an optional acceptance of any award 


that should go beyond these limits. 
In his speech in the House of Lords, the Prime Minister seems 


to have used some language that’ rather understates the extent to 
which the correspondence shows him to have been willing to go in 
meeting the American Government. 


The difficulty lies in the fact that the claim of Venezuela embraces a very 
large proportion—I think two-thirds—of the colony of British Guiana, including 
a considerable quantity of territory that is settled and that has been settled for a 
great number of years, We have never thought, and we do not now think, that 
the ownership of that territory is a matter which ought to be submitted to arbitra- 
tion. At the same time, with respect to the unsettled territory, we have always 
been willing that that should be submitted to arbitration, but it is necessary, of 
course, to distinguish between the two. Our view has been that at this stage 
arbitration is not a suitable remedy ; that the first thing which has to be ascer- 
tained is the real state of the facts in respect to the past history of Venezuela and 
of Spain and of Holland in those countries ; and, when the facts are fully ascertained 
by a Commission in which both countries have confidence, I do not myself believe 
that the diplomatic question that will follow will be one that will be very difficult 
of adjustment. When once we know what the facts are, I do not think there 
will be much difficulty in coming to an agreement as to their result. But even if 
there is, that would then be the time for applying the principle of arbitration. In 
order that arbitration may be satisfactory, the issue presented to it should be clean, 
clear, and simple ; and when we know enough of the facts to be able to say what 
are the precise points on which the two Governments differ on the question of 
boundaries, I think then the question of arbitration will probably be dealt with 
without difficulty and without involving—what we deprecate—exposing to the 
hazard of a tribunal which is comparatively untried the long-inherited and long- 
possessed rights of British colonies. 


From the first, says Lord Salisbury, ‘our objection has been to 
subject to the decision of an arbiter, who, in the last resort, must of 
necessity be a foreigner, the rights of British colonists who have 
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settled in territory which they had every ground for believing to be 
British, and whose careers would be broken, and their fortunes 
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possibly ruined, by a decision that the territory on which they have re 

settled was subject to the Venezuelan Republic.’ ir 

It is worth while to note in passing that the papers shed no light al 

on the number, quality, situation, or other particulars of these d 

colonists. Mr. Olney asks for information as to the precise meaning a 
attached by the Government to the expression of ‘ settled districts,’ 

and Lord Salisbury promises to communicate this desire to the Secre- k 





tary of State for the Colonies. So far, the result has not been made 
public. Yet the point is of much practical importance. The exact 
magnitude of these colonising operations does not affect the right 
and wrong of the matters in issue; it does not touch the general 
duty and obligation of protecting British colonists in their lawful 
rights. But the magnitude of the colonising operations has much to 
do with the expediencies of the particular problem. As we shall see 
in a moment or two, Lord Salisbury does not shut out these colonists 
from possibility of treatment. And in any event, if public opinion 
is to be consulted, it is indispensable that we should know, in an 
exact and concrete way, what is the size of the obstacle to such an 
arbitration as would finally dispose of the possibilities of a dangerous 
quarrel. There is no objection to a little rhetoric. But besides 
rhetoric, we must have arithmetic and mensuration. 

Lord Salisbury’s proposed basis of settlement is as follows :—* 

1. A commission of four, two British and two American, to 
investigate and report upon the facts of the Dutch and Spanish rights 
respectively at the date of the acquisition of the Dutch territory 
by Great Britain. 

2. Upon the finding of this commission as to the historic facts, 
the two governments to try to agree to a boundary line. 

3. If they cannot agree, a tribunal of three to be appointed—one 
nominated by England, another by the United States, and a third 
nominated by these two, and the three to fix the boundary line upon 
the basis of the report of the commission of four, and this line so 
fixed to be binding upon England and Venezuela. Here, however, 
we come on the fatal proviso: ‘ Provided always that, in fixing such 
line, the Tribunal shall not have power to include as the territory of 
Venezuela, any territory which was bona fide occupied by subjects of 
Great Britain on the Ist of January 1887.’ This is the sharp 
stumbling-block which at the present moment threatens to break off 
negotiations. 

Lord Salisbury, however, speedily takes a long stride towards its 
removal by adding a remarkable rider to his proviso. ‘In respect 
he says, ‘ to any territory with which, by this provision, the Tribunal 
is precluded from dealing, the Tribunal may submit to the two Powers. 
2 No. 17, May 22, 1896. 
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any recommendations which seem to it calculated to satisfy the 
equitable rights of the parties, and the two Powers will take such 
recommendations into their consideration.’ That is to say, it may 
inquire into the case of the settled lands, may arrive at a decision 
about them, and may make recommendations about them, but neither 
decision nor recommendations will be absolutely binding. This opens 
a very wide door. 

The position of the British Government is concisely summed up 
by Lord Salisbury in the closing sentences of the despatch :— 


It will be evident from this proposal that we are prepared to accept the finding 
of a Commission voting as three to one upon all the facts which are involved in 
the question of Dutch and Spanish rights at the time of the cession of Guiana to 
Great Britain. We are also prepared to accept the decision of an arbitral Tribunal 
with regard to the ownership of all portions of the disputed territory which are 
not under settlement by British subjects or Venezuelan citizens. Jf the decision 
of the Commission shall affect any territory which is so settled, it will be in the power 
of either Government to decline to accept the decision so arrived at so far as it 
affects the territory alleged to be settled. But Ineed not point out to you that even 
upon that question, although the decision of the arbitral Tribunal will not have a 
Jinal effect, it will, unless it be manifestly unfair, offer a presumption, against 
which the protesting Government will practically find it difficult to contend. 


Obviously, if this is a very weak position in one respect, it is 
just, on that account, very encouraging in another. Surely the last 
sentence comes very near to that exposure to the hazards of an un- 
tried tribunal of the long-inherited and long-possessed rights of 
British colonies, against which Lord Salisbury in his speech protested. 
‘I will not accept an unrestricted arbitration about the settled dis- 
tricts,’ says Lord Salisbury, ‘ but I shall not complain if the Tribunal 
should choose to make an unrestricted award even about the settled 
districts ; and, between ourselves, I may tell you in confidence that 
unless the award about the settled districts were manifestly unfair, 
I should find it impossible to resist.’ In other words, broken careers 
and ruined fortunes or not, Lord Salisbury admits that the decision 
of the Tribunal against the title of the British occupiers would raise 
so strong a presumption that it would not be much less difficult to 
resist than if it were a definite award. That is where Lord Salisbury 
stands. Now for the American Secretary of State. 

Mr. Olney, in reply, says that his Government with regret find 
themselves unable to regard the English proposals as likely to bring 
the boundary dispute to a speedy conclusion, or as duly recognising 
the just rights of the parties concerned. Your Commission of Facts, 
Mr. Olney argues in effect,® will probably stand two and two, and so 
no decision will be reached. The chances of a peaceful settlement 
will even be made worse rather than better, because each party will 
be hardened in the conviction of the soundness of its own contention. 


* Enclosure in No. 25, June 12, 1896, 
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Therefore the Commission of Facts should be so formed, by adding 
one or more members, that it must reach a conclusion. 

In the next place, Mr. Olney proceeds, this Commission of Facts 
is confined to the facts of the year 1796. But how are you going to 
ascertain the facts about the occupied lands which you withdraw from 
arbitration ? Who is to find out for us what and where these settle- 
ments exactly are? You talk of bona fide occupation. How are we 
to get at the circumstances showing the bona fides of the occupation ? 
Yet the Tribunal of Three are to make recommendations about the 
settled lands, if they should be so minded. How can they do that, 
unless they have supplied themselves with a report of all the facts 
and circumstances of the settlements? In any case the Tribunal of 
Three will be bound to receive, and will undoubtedly have laid before 
them, all matters pertaining to bona fide occupation by settlers. This 
you cannot prevent. Surely the sensible course would be to invest 
the Commission of Facts with the power of reporting upon all the 
facts necessary to the decision of the boundary question, including 
the facts of the occupation of the disputed territory by British 
subjects ? 

So much for two comparatively minor matters. There is no 
room for quarrel about either of them, and Lord Salisbury will 
undoubtedly make no difficulty either about adding a new member 
to the Commission of Facts, or about including all the facts within 
the scope of the inquiry. 

Mr. Olney then proceeds to press more closely to the heart of the 
thing. You tell us, he says, that if the Tribunal of Three should 
fix as the true boundary a line cutting off from your territory lands 
bona fide occupied by a British subject, that line must be so deflected 
in every case of that sort as to make such lands British.‘ By what 
conceivable course of argument can this exclusion of the occupied 
lands from arbitration be justified? Is the rule you lay down just 
in itself, so as to give England a right to impose her will upon 
Venezuela in the matter ? 

Suppose it to be true that there are British subjects who, to quote 
the despatch, ‘ have settled in territory which they had every ground 
for believing to be British,’ the grounds for such belief were not 
derived from Venezuela. They emanated solely from the British 
Government, and ‘if British subjects have been deceived by the 
assurances of their Government, it is matter wholly between them 
and their own Government, and in no way concerns Venezuela. 
Venezuela is not to be stripped of her rightful possessions because 
the British Government has erroneously encouraged its subjects to 


* Of course, Lord Salisbury proposed that the same rule should apply to a case of 
territory bona fide occupied by a Venezuelan. But, as matter of pretty obvious fact, 
the rule would undoubtedly serve the interest of England, and prejudice the interest 
of Venezuela. 
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believe that such possessions were British. Such a claim might be 
plausible if Venezuela had ever in any way, tacitly or in words, 
directly or indirectly, assented to it, or allowed the right of occupa- 
tion morally to consolidate itself by any default of hers. Everybody 
knows that, on the contrary, Venezuela’s claims and protests have 
been constant and emphatic. So, in short, the proviso about the 
occupied lands ought to disappear altogether. At any rate, you 
should agree to substitute for your proviso this proviso of ours, 
namely, that in fixing the true boundary line, ‘if territory of one 
party be found in the occupation of the subjects or citizens of the 
other party, such weight and effect shall be given to such occupation 
as reason, justice, the rules of international law, and the equities of 
the particular case may appear to require.’ 

This last is the crucial and cardinal proposal in the controversy, 
and deserves the reader’s closest attention. Lord Salisbury says: 
‘I will not promise to accept the line which the arbitrators may find 
to be the true boundary, if it should prove to hand over to Venezuela 
lands in the occupation of British subjects. But I shall feel myself 
bound not to disregard any recommendations which the arbitrators 
may make as to these occupied lands, and which seem to be “ calcu- 
lated to satisfy the equitable rights of the parties.”’ Mr. Olney 
says : ‘ Let the arbitrators draw the true boundary on the historic and 
legal merits of the case; if the arbitrators find British subjects in 
occupation of what, on the merits of the case, is established as 
Venezuelan territory, such weight and effect shall still be given to 
this occupation as international law and the equities of the particular 
matter may seem to require. What Lord Salisbury desires, and 
rightly desires, is, as he says, to protect certain British colonists from 
having their careers broken and their fortunes possibly ruined. Mr. 
Olney is willing to direct the arbitrators to give such weight and 
effect to the position of these colonists as reason, justice, law, and 
the equities of the particular case may seem to require. But reason, 
justice, and the equities of the case would manifestly forbid the 
breaking of the careers and the ruin of the fortunes of men who had 
settled in the territory which they had every ground for believing 
to be British. Nobody who will take the trouble to scrutinise the 
difference between these two positions, and to realise how narrow it 
is—narrower, I think, than Lord Salisbury’s speech would lead us to 
suppose—will doubt that an accommodation is inevitable, unless the 
same spirit of loitering which has for so many years haunted the 
Foreign Office in Venezuelan matters, should still preside over these 
negotiations. 

A precedent has been mentioned which is worth recalling. Five 
years ago the French and the Datch could not agree about a boundary 
in Guiana. They both held that a certain river was the boundary, 
but they disputed the identity of the river. Qne said that the river 
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in question, as marked on the map, was a certain stream; the other 
said it was quite another stream. The question was referred to the 
Czar. The Czar declined to accept the task unless he was allowed to 
go into the whole question of the frontier. This was conceded. He 
decided that the Dutch were in the right, and that their river was the 
true boundary. But he added to his award the proviso—which is apt 
to the business that we now have in hand—that his award was to be 
without prejudice to the rights acquired bona fide by French settlers 
in the limits of the territory in dispute. This comes to pretty much 
the same thing as Mr. Olney’s proviso ; and who would say that the 
French would not have been wrong to refuse arbitration, lest they 
should be breaking the careers and possibly ruining the fortunes of 
the settlers whose rights the Czar thus safeguarded? Be the aptness 
of the particular precedent what it may, no reasonable man will deny 
that it is absolutely impossible for us to continue to hold ground 
which is capable of being fairly described, as it is fairly described, in 
such a way as this, that ‘though the Arbitral Tribunal may find 
certain territory to belong to Venezuela, and may even find that there 
are no equities which should prevent her having it, whether she gets 
it or not is to depend upon the good pleasure of Great Britain—upon 
her generosity, her sense of justice, her caprice, or her views of 
expediency generally.’ This is not a position in which, I venture to 


hope and believe, the trend of public opinion in this country is at all 
likely to leave the question. 


Let us now turn to the larger sphere of discussion—to the scheme 
for a treaty of obligatory arbitration between ourselves and the United 
States, and a permanent tribunal for conducting such proceedings, as 
they may arise. No fault can be found with Lord Salisbury for pro- 
ceeding, as he says, with ‘very considerable caution and circumspec- 
tion.’ The more thoroughly he now explores doubts and difficulties, 
the more likely he is at the end of his journey to achieve a solid and 
stable result. The attempt to reduce a deep and general sentiment 
to practical working shape is novel. An untried field may conceal 
many possibiiities of hazard and surprise. The Minister of a great 
State cannot afford to expose any vital part of its interests or its 
strength to any avoidable risk. The British Empire is unlike any 
other that the world now sees or has ever seen, in the multiplicity, 
the diversity, the complication, the interdependence of all its rela- 
tions and concerns by land and by sea, and its rulers are under an 
unsleeping obligation not to be tempted, for the sake of healing a 
mischief in a part, to overlook the possibility of mischief to the 
vast whole. The spirit of international peace has dreams as the spirit 
of conquest has them, and it is possible that a policy of adventure in 
pursuit of the blessings of peace might bring with it as many dangers 
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as a policy of adventure in the less blessed sphere of aggrandisement 
and war. 

On the other hand, Lord Salisbury, though he shows abundance 
of incidental acuteness and sagacity, hardly conducts the controversy 
with the vigorous grasp of a man who has energetically thought the 
thing out as a whole, or with the resolute faith of a man who means 
to drive lions from the path, and to bring the business strenuously 
through. The Minister, sometimes, almost carries circumspection to 
the point of timidity. This timidity seems mainly to arise from his 
failure, in the language of science, to isolate his phenomenon—from 
his failure, in other words, to keep steadily in view that he is dis- 
cussing not a great system of universal peace all over the civilised 
world, but only a particular scheme for promoting peace between 
England and the United States. Even here there is no small 
need for caution, for a treaty between two such Powers as these, with 
their many points of daily contact and the many underlying and 
subtle elements of antagonism, is by po means so simple a thing as, 
for instance, the project of a permanent treaty of arbitration between 
Switzerland and the United States, which was adopted by the Swiss 
Federal Council in 1883. Still Lord Salisbury sometimes argues as 
if he were debating with Kant, or Saint-Pierre, or any of those other 
grand utopians whose noble and benignant speculations have been 
the light of a world ‘ swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.’ Mr. Olney is no Kant, but 
an acute lawyer. He is as far removed as possible from being a 
disputant of the utopian stamp. The Olney despatches are not 
altogether in the key of the Olney Hymns. He has made up his 
mind that the end desired by English and American alike is attain- 
able, and he makes for it with a directness of vision and will that 
always marks the way in which great things are done. 

When all has been said that can be said on the possible excess of 
critical spirit, it is satisfactory to know that everybody will re- 
cognise, as the President of the United States recognises, ‘the 
enlightened and progressive spirit’ which animates Lord Salisbury’s 
despatches upon a general system of arbitration between the two 
governments, and ‘the earnest and serious attention’ which the 
subject is evidently receiving in his mind. There is everything to 
hope from a statesman who had the courage and good sense to act as 
the Prime Minister acted in Heligoland. 

Of the strength and depth of American sentiment, and of its 
thoroughly rational and practical aims, there can be no doubt. Few 
more interesting or significant conferences have ever assembled than 
that which met at Washington last April. Three hundred members 
from six-and-thirty states, speaking what Lincoln called the ‘sober 
second thought of the people,’ containing many of the most serious 
leaders of opinion, men recognised as among the best and most 
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responsible citizens in that vast community, assembled to focus or 
concentrate the manifold movements all over the Union in favour of 
such a treaty between America and England as would secure the 
settlement of international difficulties by the establishment of a 
standing international tribunal. The discussion was more specific 
and definite than such discussions usually are; the moving common- 
places of peace and goodwill did not obscure the perception of 
practical difficulties ; and the proceedings ended in the establishment 
of a permanent organisation, containing many men of important 
station and influence, whose business it will be to keep vigorously 
alive the feeling in favour of erecting a great standing barrier against 
war between England and America. 

No misty love of mankind in general was allowed to dim the 
spirit of a firm patriotism. Disagreeable facts were not blinked. 
One speaker actually founded his argument on the inevitable elements 
of conflict between the two countries. ‘We wish to carry our com- 
merceand manufacturesall over the world in competition with England. 
Furthermore, we cannot fulfil this mission of ours, a mission of 
commerce, of civilisation, and of the extension of the principles of 
the right of man to self-government—we cannot fulfil our mission 
without becoming a sea power. It is a dream of the future to 
think that nations are going to lay down their arms and dwell to- 
gether as sisters. As long as other nations strengthen their influence 
all over the globe, we are bound to build ourselves up, in fair degree, 
as a sea power. Now, for the precise reason that we are two great, 
ambitious, commercial powers, we want, and we greatly want, such 
a system of arbitration as will act as a check upon popular clamour 
and prejudice.’ 

The whiff of jingoism evoked some protest. The general 
feeling seemed to be that the flag of the United States ought to fly 
in every quarter of the globe, but only as the flag of the commercial 
navy of the United States, carrying products, ideas, civilisation— 
things all declared to be more important than guns. But there was 
no evasion of unpleasant contingencies: they were turned, as they 
ought to be, into arguments for making civilised provision against 
them. 

‘ We are told even now, in this country,’ said Mr. Carl Schurz, 


that Great Britain is not the power with whom to havea permanent peace 
arrangement, because she is so high-handed in her dealings with other nations. 
I should not wonder if the same thing were said in England about the United 
States. This, of course, is not an argument against an arbitration agreement, but 
rather for it. Such an arrangement between nations of such temper is especially 
called for, to prevent that temper from running away with calm reason. Between 
perfect angels from heaven an arbitration treaty would be superfluous. 

The institution of a regulated and permanent system of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain would not be a mere sentimental cooing 
between loving cousins, nor a mere stage-show gotten up for the amusement of 
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the public, but a very serious contrivance intended for very serious business. It 
will set to mankind the example of two very great nations, the greatest rivals in 
the world, neither of them a mere theorist or sentimental dreamer, both intensely 
practical, self-willed, and hard-headed, deliberately agreeing to abstain from the 
barbarous ways of bygone times in adjusting the questions of conflicting interest 
or ambition that may arise between them. 


This is exactly the temper in which the question should be ap- 
proached, and it is the temper in which both Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Olney conduct the discussion. 

The questions on which differences arise are really three. What 
shall be the machinery? What are the subjects which the parties 
to the Treaty are to bind themselves to submit to the award of the 
standing tribunal? Is there any advantage in inquiry before the 
tribunal, if its award is not to be finally and unconditionally accepted ? 
The main stress of the controversy is on the second and third 
questions. 

Both sides agree that not all matters in dispute should be 
subjects of arbitration. Some exceptions must be made. ‘Neither 
Government,’ says Lord Salisbury, ‘is willing to accept arbitration 
upon issues in which the national honour or integrity is involved. 
But in the wide region that lies within this boundary, the United 
States desire to go further than Great Britain.’*> How are you 
to define issues in which national honour and integrity are in- 
volved? How is the presence of elements of honour and integrity 
to be discovered and decided? This is the central pivot of the 
discussion. 

The matter is one of infinite delicacy and difficulty. In the 
Swiss-American draft treaty the parties agree to submit to arbitra- 
tion all difficulties that may arise between the two States, ‘ whatever 
may be the cause, the nature, or the object of such difficulties.’ 
This is obviously impracticably wide for our case. In the plan 
adopted at the Pan-American Conference of 1890, the only excepted 
questions were to be such as, ‘in the judgment of any one of the 
nations involved in the controversy, may imperil its independence. 
This is a qualification which, in controversies between us and the 
United States, would be merely futile. Im some proposals made at 
the Peace Congress at Chicago three years ago, obligatory arbitration 
was not to extend to any question respecting the independence or 
sovereignty of a nation, or its form of government, or its internal 
affairs. In the treaty of 1848 between the United States and Mexico, 
arbitration may be excluded, if ‘ deemed altogether incompatible with 
the nature of the difference or the circumstances of the case.’ A 
formula so vague as this leaves everything open and offers no help. 

Subjects proper for arbitration may be divided into two classes, 
says Lord Salisbury: (1) private disputes in respect ;to which the 
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State is representing its own subjects as individuals, such for instance 
as a claim for indemnity or damages. Here international arbitration 
may be admitted without reserve. (2) Issues that concern the State 
itself considered as a whole, that concern it in its collective capacity, 
such for example as a claim to territory or sovereign rights. Here 
more than one formidable difficulty stands in the way of unrestricted 
arbitration. , 

In a later despatch Lord Salisbury somewhat simplifies this 
twofold division. He draws a distinction only between territorial 
claims on the one hand, and non-territorial on the other. 

The latter class he treats as arbitrable as of course. The terri- 
torial claim he regards as not arbitrable of course, and for three 
reasons. 

First, the difficulty of securing an impartial arbitrator. ‘It would 
be too invidious to specify the various forms of bias by which, in any 
important controversy between two great Powers, the other members 
of the commonwealth of nations are visibly affected. In the existing 
condition of international sentiment, each great Power could point to 
nations whose admission to any jury by whom its interests were to 
be tried it would be bound to challenge ; and in a litigation between 
two great Powers the rival challenges would pretty well exhaust the 
catalogue of the nations from whom competent and suitable arbiters 
could be drawn. It would be easy, but scarcely decorous, to illustrate 
this statement by examples. They will occur to any one’s mind who 
attempts to construct a panel of nations, capable of providing com- 
petent arbitrators, and will consider how many of them would 
command equal confidence from any two litigating Powers.’ ® 

Second, the probable multiplication of territorial claims of a 
speculative character preferred by enterprising governments willing 
to hazard experiments before a tribunal where they might win, and if 
they lost would be little the worse. Facility of procedure would be 
sure to augment litigants, and all sorts of surprises would arise. 

Third, international law in respect of territorial rights is in a 
most rudimentary condition, and this would aggravate the danger 
arising from the doubts as to the competence and impartiality of the 
arbitrator. The law of territorial rights has yet to be constructed. 
The laws of individual rights to land are well known, but who will 
undertake to say in respect of national rights to land what length of 
time constitutes international prescription, what is effective control, 
and the exercise of what clearly defined acts builds up a valid title ? 
‘The great nations in both hemispheres claim, and are prepared to 
defend, their right to vast tracts of territory which they have in no 
sense occupied, and often have not fully explored. The modern 
doctrine of Hinterland, with its inevitable contradictions, indicates 
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the unformed and unstable condition of international law as applied 
to territorial claims resting on constructive occupation or control.’ 7 

These three general grounds of objection lead Lord Salisbury to 
the position that obligatory and unconditional arbitration on terri- 
torial claims, and the compulsory acceptance of a final award, involve 
a complete surrender of freedom of action in the event of an unjust 
award, which might prove to be highly dangerous. A nation must 
retain some control over the ultimate result of any claim that may 
be advanced against its territorial rights. So, while willing to bind 
himself to submit territorial claims to arbitration, he suggests arrange- 
ments for the protection of national interests by conferring on the — 
defeated litigant an appeal to a court in which the award would need 
confirmation by a majority of the judges belonging to its own nation- 
ality. On this particular form of protection, however, he does not 
positively insist. ‘It would be equally satisfactory and more simple 
to provide that no award on a question of territorial right should 
stand if, within three months of its delivery, either party should 
formally protest against its validity. The moral presumption against 
any nation delivering such a protest would, in the opinion of the 
world, be so strong that no government would resort to such a de- 
fence unless under a cogent apprehension that a miscarriage of justice 
was likely to take place.’ These are remarkable words. 

An arbitration without a final award, says Mr. Olney in reply, is 
no arbitration at all: it is no more than an uncommonly ceremonious 
and elaborate investigation, which is to end in smoke if the defeated 
litigant does not like the result. Not only is this not arbitration in any 
true sense, but ‘it may be better to leave controversies to the usual 
modes of settlement than to enter upon proceedings which are arbitral 
only in name, and which are likely to have no other result than to excite 
and exasperate public feeling in both countries.’ At the same time 
Mr. Olney admits the need of some security, and what he proposes is 
that the freedom of action which Lord Salisbury desires after the 
arbitration is over should operate before the arbitration is entered 
upon. What he proposes is that in the case of a territorial claim, 
either Congress or Parliament, at any time before the Arbitral 
Tribunal shall have met for the consideration of any particular 
subject-matter, may, by Act or Resolution declaring such particular 
subject-matter to involve the national honour or integrity, withdraw 
the same from the operation of the Treaty; and if a controversy 
shall arise when either Congress or Parliament shall not be in session, 
and such controversy shall be deemed by either Government to be 
of such nature that the international honour or integrity may be 
involved, the controversy shall not be submitted to Arbitration under 
the Treaty, until Congress and the Parliament shall have had the 
opportunity to take action upon it. In other words; every?claim 
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shall be prima facie arbitrable, and shall be arbitrated, unless 
Parliament or Congress declare that it is a claim involving national 
honour and integrity. Both sides agree that claims of that 
character should be withdrawn from the compulsion of the arbitration 
treaty. The difference is that Mr. Olney wishes people to make up 
their minds on this point before they go to arbitration, and Lord 
Salisbury not until they have found out which way the arbitrators 
have gone. As Mr. Olney trenchantly puts it, ‘under the British 
proposal, the parties enter into an arbitration and determine after- 
wards, when they know the result, whether they will be bound or 
not. Under the proposals of the United States, the parties enter 
into an arbitration having determined beforehand that they will be 
bound. The latter is a genuine arbitration—the former is a mere 
imitation which may have its uses, but, like all other imitations, 
cannot compare in value with the real article.’ * 

We may agree with Mr. Olney here—that to leave to either 
Government the bare power of putting aside an award at its discre- 
tion is to nullify the arbitration. It would be far better than this 
to accept the proposal for an appellate tribunal, composed of three 
jurists from each Power, and three from outside (perhaps the three 
outside jurists might go) ; though it is hard to see, if this tribunal is 
to be more efficiently constituted than the tribunal of first instance, 
why it should not become itself the first and the last court, instead 
of setting up an intervening tribunal of inferior weight and secondary 
moral authority. 

Mr. Olney’s own proposal of a preliminary reference to Parliament 
or Congress seems not a little cumbrous, though he makes an inge- 
nious defence for it. The whole policy of arbitration rests on the 
expediency of removing international disputes from the atmosphere 
of passion, and to ask a great national and popular assembly to decide 
beforehand whether a given dispute involves national honour or not 
will perhaps strike many persons as a questionable experiment for 
suppressing passion. 

The truth is that the word ‘honour’ is a word of such breadth, 
subtlety, vagueness, and emotional intensity; so little definite, positive, 
and objective, that it is a very hard word to introduce into the articles 
of a treaty. Do we want, for the purpose of Lord Salisbury’s draft 
proposals, more than integrity of territory? Certainly, as between 
ourselves and the United States (or those smaller American govern- 
ments of whom the United States now constitute themselves the 
champions and representatives), that description is open to no mis- 
understanding. A boundary, for instance, that has been disputed for 
fifty years or more, and as to which our own Government has taken 
three or four perfectly different positions, can hardly be decisively 
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labelled as an integral part of our territory, and no sensible man would 
pretend that it isso. If the tribunal were rightly constituted, and the 
specified majority fairly settled—and the two negotiators are really 
not far apart on these two points—there should be little difficulty in 
finding words for the territorial cases to be excepted from obligatory 
arbitration, and demanding special agreement. A tribunal would 
be very worthless if, with proper conditions as to its machinery and 
working such as are indicated in these papers, it could not be trusted 
—we are talking of the American continent, not the African —to settle 
such territorial cases as Lord Salisbury has in his mind. 

Lord Salisbury suggests the conclusion of a Convention for 
referring to arbitration secondary or non-territorial claims, such as 
claims by individuals for damages or indemnity, questions affecting 
diplomatic or consular privileges, alleged rights of fishery, and the 
like. Here both governments agree that an arbitrator’s award might 
be final ; and Lord Salisbury says that it would be matter for regret 
if so much as that view at any rate should not be embodied in a 
treaty.!° To this the pertinent objection is made that the point of 
national honour might just as well arise, as indeed it has often in the 
past arisen, in connection with an individual or pecuniary as with a 
national or a territorial claim. The same difficulty faces us, there- 
fore, in framing a limited, as in a general, convention. 

As for the two main grounds on which Lord Salisbury finds him- 
self at a deadlock, I confess that his apprehensions seem exag- 
gerated. In his speech in the House of Lords he recurs to the fear 
of speculative territorial claims starting up, if arbitration were made 
obligatory. This might be a well-founded objection, if we were dis- 
cussing a great scheme of General Treaties. But Mr. Olney is surely 
right in his remark that a treaty of that sort between Great Britain 
and the United States being the only thing now contemplated, it is 
not easy to imagine how its consummation can bring about the perils 
referred to. ‘From what quarter,’ he asks, ‘may these numerous 
and speculative claims to territory be expected to come? Is the 
British Government likely to be preferring them against the United 
States, or the United States’ Government likely to be preferring 
them against Great Britain? Certainly this objection to including 
territorial controversies within the scope of a General Arbitration 
Treaty between the United States and Great Britain may justly be 
regarded, if not as wholly groundless, as at least of a highly fanciful 
character.’ 

It has been suggested that a clause might be added to the treaty 
of arbitration upon the basis of existing possessions, definitely pro- 
hibiting the raising of any question relating to territory now in un- 
disputed occupation. There is something like this, though not quite 
the same, in the sixth article of the Pan-American project. At any 
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rate this ground of anxiety might be removed by the acceptance in 
the treaty of an authentic map of existing territories. So far as I 
am aware, the not very momentous dispute about the Alaskan 
boundary is the only ragged edge in territorial matters between Great 
Britain and the United States. 

Then as to the difficulties of the law which the standing tribunal 
would be called upon to administer. The rules of international law 
applicable to territorial controversies, says Lord Salisbury, are un- 
certain. Without doubt there is the utmost uncertainty about the 
rules that may rise out of the new doctrines about Hinterland and 
spheres of influence. But these doctrines, at any rate, have no applica- 
tion to any boundary disputes that now exist or are likely to arise on 
the two continents of America. Nor, says Mr. Olney, is it to be 
admitted that, so far as territorial disputes are likely to arise between 
Great Britain and the United States, the accepted principles of inter- 
national law are not adequate to their intelligent and just solution. 

On the critical point of settlements, ‘each case should be left to 
depend upon its own facts. A State which in good faith colonises as 
well as occupies, brings about large investments of capital and founds 
populous settlements, would justly be credited with a sufficient title 
in a much shorter space than a State whose possession was not marked 
by any such changes of status.’ 

The truth is that the creation of a permanent tribunal would be 
the best way of improving the rules of what is called international law. 
Sir Henry Maine has some weighty remarks on the advantages of 
& permanent court or board of arbitrators over occasional adjudicators 
appointed ad hoc. He is arguing from the memorable Geneva arbi- 
tration upon what are known as the Alabama claims. He does not 
deny that this famous proceeding conferred great benefit for the 
moment both on Great Britain and the United States, but he insists 
that the tribunal did not look at the subject in all its bearings, and 
forgot the future effect of their award in the particular case upon the 
rights of neutrals—the neglect of which does more than anything 
else to enlarge the area of maritime wars. A permanent board, well 
constituted, ‘ could be better trusted to adjust its awards to the entire 
body of international principles, distinctions, and rules, ... and it might 
be employed more freely as a body of referees on critical questions 
which are now left to themselves for want of any authority to which 
their consideration might be committed.’'! In short, a permanent 
board is the only hope of building up coherently that fabric of inter- 
national rules about territorial claims, the non-existence of which is 
one of Lord Salisbury’s main arguments against the proposals before 
him. 
To insist upon a plan which shall make a miscarriage of justice 

" Leotwres on International Law (1888), p. 220. The whole chapter deserves to 
be read in connection with the present discussion. 
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impossible is of course equivalent to throwing up the task. Mis- 
carriages of justice happen in law courts, but law courts, with all 
their imperfections, are better than duels and free fights. What we 
have to ask ourselves, among other things, is whether in any 
arbitration that could be held under treaty between ourselves and the 
United States, we can possibly suffer any detriment of honour, of 
material interest, or in respect of any principle of national strength, 
integrity and power, that would beat all or in any degree comparable 
to that which would be inflicted on both nations by war. This thought 
is the strongest stimulus to further the continued effort in the task 
that Lord Salisbury has undertaken. Defects in the tribunal, such as 
experience might reveal, could be remedied. It is not necessary that — 
the Treaty should be perpetual: Mr. Olney himself suggests that 
it should be terminable after a short term of yearson notice by either 
party. Ifthe principle of arbitration and a permanent tribunal were 
once established, and with reasonable securities and safeguards 
embodied in practical shape, that in itself would be an immense step 
towards lessening the chances of war, even in cases which lay outside 
the specific operations of the tribunal. 

The things to be done are to frame the exception clause, which, 
though difficult, is not beyond the expert skill of Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Olney; and to shape the constitution and functions of the tri- 
bunal, as to which the two ministers could evidently come to an 
understanding in twenty-four hours. If these two things are done, 
the award should be final, or else we might almost as well or better 
leave the project alone. 

To leave it alone would, in the opinion of the present writer, be 
nothing short of a disaster to one of the greatest causes now moving 
the Western world. If Lord Salisbury fails, the question, we may be 
sure, will be set fatally back for many a year to come. Congress and 
Parliament may go on passing benevolent resolutions in favour of 
arbitration in the future, as they have in the past; but everybody 
will feel that no such favourable moment is likely soon to recur. 
Even the indirect consequences of failure will be highly mischievous 
to the general interests of peace. It is to be fervently hoped, there- 
fore, that the Prime Minister will strenuously persist in the most 
important enterprise that he has ever had in his hands. 


JOHN MORLEY. 
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WHY SOUTH AFRICA CAN WAIT 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE NINETEENTH. CENTURY’ 


Str,—Mr Edward Dicey contributed an article to the May number of your 
Review, in which he advocates a policy of force against the South African Republic ; 
a policy the only possible result of which would be to envelope South Africa in 
the flames of war. It is difficult to suppose that he will find many sensible men 
to agree with him; or that moderate-minded men will not recognise the fact that 
hitherto Transvaal affairs have been presented to the British public almost exclu- 
sively from an anti-Transvaal point of view, and that a great deal remains to be 
said on the other side. It is my intention at an early date to publish a short 
review of British policy towards the two South African Republics, as viewed from 
the Boers’ standpoint, in the pages of your Review, should you be willing to afford 
me the space required for the purpose ; meanwhile it may be allowed to me to make 
a few remarks on the article in question. Having only just read it, and having to 
forward this communication at once, 1 am unable at present to attempt fully to 
reply to Mr. Dicey’s arguments and allegations. 

As regards the footing upon which the two languages, Dutch and English, are 
placed in the Cape Colony, the facts are these. About twenty years after the 
acquisition of that colony by Great Britain, and whilst the overwhelming majority 
(at least seven-eighths) of the population understood only Dutch, an order was 
issued by the Imperial Government that from a certain date all official documents, 
and from a certain other date, three years thereafter, all proceedings in courts of 
law, should be exclusively in English. This was done in spite of the remonstrances 
of the Dutch-speaking population. A couple of years afterwards a notice was 
issued that all documents addressed to the Government must be written in English, 
or have a translation attached, otherwise they would be returned to those who 
sent them. Great inconvenience, of course, resulted to the Dutch-speaking inhabi- 

tants of the country; in one instance all criminal cases were removed from a 
* country town by one of the judges, because though the prisoners and witnesses 
spoke Dutch only, a sufficient number of English-speaking men could not be found 
to form a jury. Some years afterwards, however, the difficulty thus experienced 
in respect to jurymen was removed by an ordinance. In 1853 a constitution was 
granted to the Cape Colony, one of the provisions of which was that no other 
language than English should be used in either of the Houses of Parliament, and 
that their proceedings should be recorded in that language. In 1872 responsible 
government was introduced into that colony; and it was not till 1882 that the 
Dutch-speaking population, being in a position to command a majority in Parlia- 
ment, first secured the same rights for their language as the English enjoyed. 
This was effected in the face of strong opposition; the present Premier of the Cape 
Colony, I believe I am not wrong in saying, being one of those most bitter in their 
hostility to the placing of the two languages upon a footing of equality. Even as 
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it now is, the two languages do not stand side by side upon anything like equal 
terms ; for instance, all University, Civil Service, and school examinations are 
eonducted in English, so that the children of Dutch-speaking parents have to pro- 
secute their studies in an acquired language. The Dutch language shows, indeed, 
a marvellous vitality considering that under such circumstances of discouragement 
and repression it has not utterly perished. Now, if this was the policy adopted in 
the Cape Colony for so many years towards the old inhabitants of the country 
forming the industrial backbone of that colony, how absurd it is to wish to deal 
out death and destruction to the South African Republic, because, amongst other 
reasons, it does not at once grant equal rights in respect of language to British 
subjects, who came into that country well knowing that Dutch was there the 
official language! Should there hereafter be a sufficiently large influx of Germans 
or of Chinese into that country, it might possibly be found difficult to withstand 
a similar demand made on their behalf; and it is questionable whether in such a. 
case those who now claim equal rights in respect of language would so readily 
grant the same privilege to others. 

Now, I do not wish for one moment to suggest that concessions on the score or 
language should not be made to the English-speaking population, or that the 
Dutch-speaking community should do to others what has been done to itself, but 
at all events I make free to think that any person, before making comparisons 
between the Cape Colony and the South African Republic unfavourable to the 
latter, ought at least to have a clear grasp of the actual state of affairs. If it is 
just that concessions should be made, the Afrikander sense of justice will, if 
allowed fairplay, see to it that those concessions are effected; and the less talk 
there is of force and of violence, the soéner they will be made. 

As regards the franchise (supposing this not to be an entirely fictitious grie- 
vance and that Mr. Lionel Philips was wrong in assuring his correspondent, Mr. 
Beit, that he did not ‘think many people care a fig about it ’), it issurely absurd also 
to compare the case of the Cape Colony, where an old-established and perfectly loyal 
Dutch-speaking population enjoy the franchise, and the case of the Transvaal, 
with a new population, the vast majority of whom lmew, or ought to have known, 
at the time they came thither, exactly what their political status there would be, 
and who men like Mr. Dicey, I have very little doubt, in their heart of hearts 
desire should not be loyal to the Government of the country. Mr. Chamberlain is 
reported to have said, ‘Time is on our side’—that is to say, on the side of the 
British Government ; he is also stated to have advised ‘a modified oath of allegi- 
ance’ (!); and, most curious of all, is very anxious that British subjects should 
enjoy the privilege of casting off their allegiance to the British Crown. I think 
better perhaps of Englishmen than Mr. Dicey does, and believe that the great 
majority of British subjects who shall in course of time have become Transvaal 
citizens will be perfectly loyal to their new allegiance ; but taking all these matters 
into consideration, as also the manner in which the annexation of the country was 
at one time effected, surely any impartially minded man must see that the ques- 
tion is for the Transvaal one of very great difficulty. That if patience is exercised 
the difficulty will be overcome there can be no reasonable doubt; but badgering 
and bullying the Government of the Transvaal will not bring about that consum- 
mation. It is perhaps an exercise of charity to believe that Mr. Dicey really 
desires that it should be brought about; for his mind seems bent upon a war the 
progress of which he can calmly watch from afar, at a distance of 6,000 miles 
away. 

animadvert in detail upon or controvert any of Mr. Dicey’s further 
allegations in support of his plea for war; if he be not the devil’s advocate, he has 
certainly been doing devil’s work. He disagrees, as a political economist, with 
the Transvaal Government as to the value of concessions, and would apparently, 
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if he had the power, break faith with concessionaires. To attain that end and 
other ends he would make war upon the Transvaal. South Africa, he maintains, 
cannot wait. South Africa knows better what it wants than Mr. Dicey does, 
and it certainly does not want war. Time is on the side of the Transvaal ; for 
time will explode the mass of fiction and misrepresentation of which that country 
is now the victim. 
MELI1Us DE VILLIERS. 
BLOEMFONTEIN : 
June 15, 1896 
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